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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Zeno and Anafta us, emperori of the E birth, 
education, % f exploits of 2 the 
Ofirep gothe—his invaſion and conqueſt of Italy 

Gothic kingdom of Italy —ſiate of the Nen. 
military and civil government —the ſenator Boethius 
—laſt as and death of Theodoric. | 


D URING the various viciſſitudes and fall A D. 
of the empire of the Weſt, the imperfect annals "TY 
of the preſent to us the names of Zeno, 
Anaſtaſius, and Juſtin, who ſucceſſively aſcend- 
ed the throne of Conftantinople. Italy, in that 
N revived and flouriſhed under a Gothic 
g, whoſe fame and merit entitle him to rank 
among the beſt and braveſt of the Roman 
Princes. | | 


Vox. II. B Theodoric 


* 
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A. Db. Theodoric, the Oſtrogoth, deſcended from the 
x> royal line of Amali, was born in the neighbour- 
455. hood of Vienna, two years after the death of 


Attila. The Oftrogoths, after their victory over 
the ſons of the Scythian monarch, by the coun- 
ſels of the three brothers, Walamir, Theodemir, 
and Widimir, had pitched their habitations in the 
fertile province of. Pannonia. The Huns, who 


ſtill threatened their revolted ſubjects, were re- 


pelled by the ſingle forces of Walamir ; and the 
news of this victory reached the camp of Theo- 


demir on the auſpicious moment that his favourite 


concubine-was delivered of Theodoric. 
Theodetuir reluctantly yielded his fon, when 


only in the eighth year of his age, as the pledge 


of an alliance purchaſed by Leo, the Emperor 
of the Eaſt. The royal hoſtage was educated at 
Conſtantinople with care and tenderneſs; his 
body was formed to all the exerciſes of war, and 


his mind was expanded by liberal converſation; 


but the Gothic youth diſdained the acquiſition of 
ſcience ; and the illiterate king of Italy, to re- 

ſent his ſignature, had the four firſt letters of 
Tony inſcribed on a gold plate; and when it 
was fixed on the paper, he drew his pen through 
the intervals. At the age of eighteen, he was 
reſtored by Leo to the wiſhes of the Oſtrogoths. 
Walamir, in this interval, had fallen in battle ; 
Widimir had led into Italy and Gaul an army of 
Barbarians; and the nation of the Oftrogoths ac- 
knowledged Theodemir as their fole monarch ; 
the ferocious Barbarians admired the ſtrength and 
ſtature of their young Prince; and the fame of 


Theodoric was eſtabliſhed by his early and active 


valour; at the head of fix thouſand followers, he 
deſcended the Dannbe as far as Belgrade, and 
18 | returned 
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returned to the camp of his father with the ſpoils A: D. 


of a Sarmatian king, whom he had vanquiſhed WT, 


and ſlain. But the martial exploits of Theodorie 
contributed not to relieve the diſtreſs of the Oſ- 
trogoths, who were compelled by the wants of 
cloathing and food to deſert their Pannonian en- 
campment, and to advance into the neighbour- 


hood of the Byzantine Court. After ſome acts 


of hoſtility, their alliance was purchaſed by 2 
donative of lands and money ; and they were en- 
truſted with the defence of the lower Danube 
under the command of Theodone, - who, on the 
death of his father, had ſucceeded to the throne.” 

On the death of Leo, who dithonoured his 
reign by the ungrateful murder of Aſpar and his 
ſons, the inheritance of the Eaſt devolved on his 
grandſon, the offspring of his daughter Ariadne 
and her Iſaurian huſband, who changed the bar- 
barous name of Traſcaliſſeus, for the Greek ap- 


pellation oſ Zeno. The father was ſoon elevated 


to the ſecond rank of the empire; and the pre- 
mature death of his infant ſon, as it conduced to 
gratify his ambition, excited the public ſuſpicion. 
Verina, the widow of Leo, inflamed the paſſions 
of the populace againſt the unnatural parent. Zeno 
retired with precipitation into the mountains of 
Iſauria; and the ſucceſsful Verina beſtowed the 
purple on her brother Baſiliſcus, who had already 
rendered himſelf infamous by the African expe- 
dition. Bafilifcus preſumed to aſſaſſinate the lover 
of his patroneſs, and to offend the paramour of his 
wife. Zeno was recalled from exile by the male- 
contents; the cauſe and perſon of Baſiliſcus were 
betrayed ; and the unhappy uſurper, with his 
whole family, was condemned by the conqueror 
to periſh by cold and hunger, The haughty 

| B 2 ſpirit , 


474- 


= 


A. D. ſpirit of Verina was ftill incapable of repoſe , ſhe 
"TV provoked new tebellions in Syria and Egypt, and 


Motion; her turbulent diſpoſition was contraſted 


_ acclamatiohs of the people, © reign as you have 


the cauſe of his benefactor; the arms of the 


peace were forced to give way to the clamours of 


ther as a miniſter, than a king; and whoſe un- 
broken ſpirit was impatient of flavery or in- 
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perſiſted to the laſt hour of her life in civil com- 


with the mild virtues. of her daughter Ariadne; 
who followed Zeno into exile ; and after his re- 
ſtoratien and death, beſtowed her hand and the 
Imperial title on Anaſtaſius, an aged domeſtic 
of the palace, whoſe merit was atteſted by the 


ted © ? 

* Zeno had profuſely laviſhed on Theodoric ever 
favotir imperial power could beſtow ; the ran 
of patrician and conſul; the command of the 
Palatine troops, #8 immenſe treaſure, and the 
promiſe of a rich and honourable wife. The 
abilities of the ſon of Theodemir long fupported 


Walamirs, as they were called, had contributed 
to the reſtoration of the huſband of Ariadne; 
hut the faithful fervant was converted into a for- 
midable enemy; and his own inclinetions for 


A ferocious ; over whom he reigned, ra- 


fult. 

| Theodorrc had been tempted by the fallactous 
-promiſes of the Byzantine court to attack a con- 
federate tribe of the Goths, who had been-engag- 
ed in the party of Baſiliſcus: but the ſupport 
and ſupplies which had been promiſed him by 
the Imperial miniſters were withheld; and the 
ſon of Theodemir was betrayed by the perfidy 
of his guides among the rocks and precipices of 
Mount Sondis, in Thrace. - From a TIER 
. — eight 
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height his rival, Theodoric, the ſon of Triarins, A. D, 


barangued the difcourented camp of the Wala. Wy 
mirs. Are you. ignorant,” exclaimed. he, © that 
© it is the cquſtant policy of the Romans to de- 
* ſtroy the Goths by each others ſwords? Are 
* yay inſenſible that the TE in this unnatural 
cc — * will be expolgd, uſtly expoſed, 
* tq their implacable revenge? len are thoſe 
* warriors, my kiaſmen, and thy. own, whoſe 
« widows. now lament that their lives were ſa- 
“ crificed to thy raſh ambition? Where is the 
** wealth which "hy ſoldiers poſſeſſed, when they 
& were firſt allured from their native homes, to 
* enliſt under Bp Fendard 2 Each of them wag 
* then maſtex of three or four. horſes; th — 
6 follow. thee on foot like ſlaves, through t | 
< ferts of Thrace; thoſe men who.were tem 

by the hope of meaſuring gold with a cop 
< thoſe brave men who are as, free.and as noble 

*© ag thyſelf.” Such e was: calculated to 
enflame = paſſions. of the Goths; and the ſon 
of Theodemir, apprehenſive of bei am 
was campelled to embracg bis bre 

| eſpauie their revolt. 

The accidental death of the ſon of Teach, 
who ſoon after, as he was riding in his on camp, 
was thrown from his . horle on ar ogg a 
ſpear, united the Gothic nation 8 the ſup 
* of the royal family of Amali; hut the wealth 

Eaſt g's unequal to the ſupport of thei 
. forces; the ſubjects of Tn . — 
their murmurs that they were exp in frozen 
huts to intolerable hardſhips, w their ki 
was diſſolved in the luxury 1 Greece... The 
ſagacious ſon of Theodemir was ſenſible of their 
Alcontent ; and to avert the alternative of he 

| 2 
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coming the champion, or enemy of his coun- 
trymen, embtaced an enterpriſe worthy of his 
courage, and addreſſed the Emperor in the fol- 
lowing words ;—— Although your ſervant is 
“ maintained in affluence by your liberality, 
«graciouſly liſten to the wiſhes of my heart! 
> Fa. the ' inheritance of your predeceſſors, 
e and Rome itſelf the head and miſtreſs of the 


« world, now fluctuate under the violence and 
cc 


40 


a) >xpenfive and troubleſome friend. 
e If, with the divine permiſſion, I ſucceed, I 


© ſhall govern, in your name and to your glory, 


«© the Roman ſenate and the Republic delivered 
from flavery by my victorious arms.“ The 
propoſal of Theodoric was accepted; but bis 
commiſſion was worded with ambiguity, that 
left it doubtful whether he ſhould reign as the 
Heutenant, the vaſſal, or the ally of the Eaſt. * 
The fame of the leader, and the glory of the 
enterprize, ſoon collected the Gothic fwarms dif- 
fuſed throughout the empire; each bold Barbarian 
was impatient to ſhare the wealth and ſpoils of 
Ttaly ; bet during a march of ſeven hundred miles, 
the Goths were frequently expoſed to the attacks 
of famine; and the tribes of Bulgarians, Gepidæ, 
and Sarmatians, who had occupied the deſerted 
province of Dacia, were prompted by the ſolici- 
tations of Odoacer to oppoſe the progreſs of his 
enemy. It was not, till after a variety of obſtacles 
farmounted by the {kill and courage of Theodoric, 
that he at length deſcended from the Julian Alps, 
= diſplayed his banners on the confines of 
Italy.” YES 2 - . n ; | 
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Odoacer, 


banquet ; at the ſame moment, according to ſes 
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1 


Odoacer at the head of a powerful hoſt, whoſe A. D. 


his deſeat delivered the Venetian province, as 


Ravenna, and Theodone advanced to Milan; 


but the vanguard of the conqueror was ſoon at- 
ter expoſed to deſtruction by the treachery of a 
deſerter, to whoſe command it had been en- 


truſted; and Odoacer, for ſome time, appeared 
maſter of the field. Theodoric was reduced to 


ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the kindred nations of 
the Viſigoths of Gaul; and the daring ſon of Ede- 


con was compelled, after an obſtinate battle, 


once more to relinquiſ the field, and to ſe- 


cure himſelf within the fortifications of Ra- 

Theodoric reigned, by richt of conqueſt, from 
the Alps to the extremity of Calabria. The am- 
baſſadors of the Vandals ſurrendered to his claims 


the iſland of Sicily; and he was accepted as the 


deliverer of Rome, by the ſenate and the people. 
Ravenna alone, protected by art and nature, de- 


fied his arms; and the daring fallies of Odoacer 


for three years carried ſlaughter and diſmay through 
the camp of the beſiegers. That unfortunate 


chief was at length compelled to ſubmit by the 


clamours of his ſoldiers; the hoſtile kings con- 
ſented to rule with equal authority; the Oſtro- 
goths were admitted into Ravenna; and the 


treaty of peace was ſcarce concluded, before it 


was violated by the death of Odoacer, who was 
aſſaſſinated by his rival in the midft of a ſolemn 


cret 
J 


independent leaders diſdained the duties of ſubox- "> 
dination, advanced to repel the bold invader; but ack 28 
far as the walls of Verona, to the poſſefſion 
of the fon of Theodemir. After a ſecond action 
Fought on the banks of the Adige, Odoacer fled to Septem. 


489. 


27. 


490. 
Auguſt, 
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A; P. erét anden, bis unſuſpeRing mercenaries were 


bo 
> a 


Ng up univerſally maffacred; and the royalty of Theo- 
doric was proclaimed with the reluctant conſent 


of the emperor of the caſt. 


The ſole injuſtice attributed to the life of The- 


| cos, is, his aſſigning the third part of the land 


throughout Italy to his victorious ſoldiers; but 


even this may be ror A e example of 
* - Odoacer, an d by the duty 
f. 


ſting a people, 
who, on the of his Zenit, had box 76. 


themſelves into a diſtant country. The Goths, 
who under the 'reign 'of Theodoric multiplied to 
the enormous number of two hundred thouſand 


men, were irregularly diſperſed over the face of 
Italy, and ſoon aſſumed the elegant dreſs of the 
natives; but they ſtill perſiſted to uſe their mo- 
ther tongue; and their contempt of the Latin 
ſchools was applauded by Theodoric himſelf, who 
declared, that the child who had trembled at a 
rod, would never dare to look on a ſword. The 


poliey of the monarch perpetuated the ſeparati- 


on of che natives from the invaders; the for- 


mer were conſigned to the gentle arts of peace, 
while the latter were uy trained to war 


and exerciſed in arms. 


The victory of Theodoric bad end a general 
alarm among the Barbarians of the Weſt ; but it 
ſoon appeared that the victor was fatisfied with - 
eonqueſt, and was defirous of peace, The dit- 
ferent ſtates readily ſubmitted to his powerful me-. 
cation, and the ambaſſadors admired his wiſ- 


- dom, magnificence, and courteſy. His domeſ- 


tic — united his family with the kings of 
the Franks, the Burgundians, the Viſigoths, the 
Vandals, and the Thuringians; even the ſavage 


nr of - the diſtant Heruli ſolicited the 
friendſhip 
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friendſhip of Theodoric, and, according to the A. D. 
rites of barkaric adoption, accepted the * of — 


his ſon. 
The life of T beodoric preſents the rare exam- 


ö E of a victorious Barbarian ſheathing the fword 


the -pride of ueſt and the vigour of his 
o_ ; the thirty-three years of his reign were con- 
ſecrated to civil duties; and the wars in which 
he was ſometimes engaged were rather to defend 
than to extend his territories. He reduced, un- 
der a ſtrong and regular government, the coun- 


tries of Rhætia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and Pan- 


nonia, from the ſource of the Danube and the 
territory of the Bavarians, to the petty kingdom 
erected by the Gepidæ on the ruins of Sirmium; 


his ſueceſs awakened the jealouſy of the empe- 


ror Anaſtaſius; and the deere granted by the, 
Gothic king to one of the deſcendants of Attila, 


was the pretence for a war kindled on the Da- 


cian frontier. Sabinian, already diſtinguiſned by 
his own and his father's merit, advanced at the 


head of ten thouſand Romans; but theſe were 


defeated in the fields of Margus by an inferior 
body of Goths and Huns; and the diſcipline of 
the Barbarians reſtrained them, though vic- 
tors, from plundering the vanquiſhed, till they 


had received by a ſignal the permiſſion of their 


leader, 

The Byzantine court, exaſperated by this diſ- 
grace, diſpatched two hundred ſhips, and eight 
thouſand men, to ravage the ſea- coaſt of Calabria 
and Apulia, After affaulting the ancient city of 
Tarentum, they ſailed back to the Helleſpont, 
proud of their piratical victory; their retreat was 
poſſibly haſtened by a thouſand light veſſels, 


which Theodoric had fitted out with incredible 


diligence ; 


— 
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X. D. diligence; and his efforts were productive of a | 
ſolid and honourable, peace during the reſt of his 
reign. He long maintained with a powerful hand 
the balance of the Weſt; checked the ambition of 
Clovis; and after the defeat of Alaric, ſaved the 
remainder of the Viſigoths, with the family of 
that unfortunate Prince, from deſtruction; the 
Alemannt were protected, the Burgundians chaſ- 
ttiſed; and the Viſigoths, to whom a free com- 
munication. was opened by the conqueſts of Arles 
.and.Marſcilles. revered him as their protector, and 
the guardian of his infant grandſon, the offspring 
of their deceaſed monarch. 7 11 
The union of the Goths and Romans might 
have fixed for ages the happineſs of Italy; but 
the abilities of 'Theodoric ſeem better calculated 
fora conqueror than à legiſlator ; while he in- 
dulged the Goths in the enjoyment of rude li- 
.barty;; he ſervilely copied the political ſyſtem 
framed by Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors; though 
he declined the diadem and purple, he aſſumed 
the ſubſtance of the imperial prerogative, under 
the hereditary title of king. His language to- 
wards the | court was reſpectful but 
__ . ambiguous; he deſcribed his own power as ſole 
and undivided, and claimed the ſame pre-emi- 
nence over other kings, as be himſelf allowed to 
the rank of Anaſtaſius ; but although the Italian 
candidate for the conſulſhip was named by The- 
odoric, yet he appears to it received the con- 
firmation of the ſovereign of Conſtantinople. 
The palace of Ravenna imitated the appearance 
of the court of Theodoſius and Valentinian ; the 
prærtorian prefect, the quzeſtor, the maſter of of- 
fices were ſtill preſerved, and continued to act as 
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conſulars, three correctors, and five preſidents, 
who governed the fifteen Regions of Italy accord. 
ing to the rules of Roman juriſprudence ; and 
the policy of Theodone was exerted to diſguiſe 
by the ancient forms of the empire the reign of a 
Barbarian. Though deſtitute of literature, he 
promoted as miniſters Caſſiodorius and Boethius, 
. whoſe genius and learning have reflected luſtre on 
his diſcernment ; and the elevation of Liberius, 
to the pretorian prefecture, for his unſhaken fide. 
lity to Odoacer, proclaims the magnanĩmity of the 
Gothic king. | | 
The ſovereign of Italy condeſcended to flatter 
the nobles of Rome by ſonorous epithets, 2 
reſpectful profeſſions; the inhabitants enjoyed, 
through his care, order, plenty, and a ſucceſ- 
fion of public amuſements. In the ſeventh year 
of his reign, Theodoric viſited the old capital of 
the world, and affured the fenate and people, in 
a diſcourſe which he was not afraid to pronounce 
in public and to inſerihe on a tablet of braſs, of 
a juſt and legal government. During a reſidence 
of fix months, his courteous demeanour excited 
the admiration of the Romans, and the ſon of 
Theodoric contemplated with curioſity and ſur- 
priſe the monuments that remained of their anci- 
ent greatneſs; and he created an officer to protect 
thoſe works of art, which he conſidered as the 
nobleſt ornaments of his kingdom. ö 
Although Theodoric preferred the refidence of 
Ravenna, yet as often as the peace of his king- 
dom was threatened by the Barbarians, he re- 
moved to Verona, on the northern _— 


the miniſters of the ſtate, The ſubordinate care A. D, 
of juſtice and the revenue, was delegated to ſeven — 


/ 


\ 


9 cheſe two capitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, Na. 
and the reſt of the Italian cities, were de, 

- corated- under his reign with churches, a as, 
porticoes, and palaces; but the happinels of the 
ſuhject was more conſpicuous in the induſtry 
which he diffuſed, and the plenty he introduced; 
a gallon of wine was ſometimes fold in Italy for 
leſs than three farthings, and a quarter of wheat 
at about five ſhillmgs and ſix-pence. The mer- 
chants from diſtant countries were encouraged, 
and ted by the liberal ſpirit of T heodoric ; 
the intercourſe of the provinces was reſtored 
and extended; and the common faying, that a 
purſe of gold might be ſafely left in the fields, 
was expreſſive of the conſcious ſecurity of the in- 
abi N Ken 
Thbeodoric had been educated in the profeſ. 
fion of Arianiſm, and Italy was devoutly attached 
io the Nicene creed ; but the moderation of the 
monarchs averted thoſe fatal eſſects which often 
ariſe from a difference of religion between the 
prince and the people; his long reign cannot 
aſſord the example of an Italian catholic, who 
either from choice or compulſion, had deviated 
into the religion of the conqueror; while his fa- 
vourite Goths, and even his mother, were per- 
mitted to retain or embrace the Athanaſian 
faith. But Theodorie, when he aſſumed the ſu- 
premacy of the church, was not ignorant of the 
importance of the Roman pontiff, to whom the 
venerable name of Pope was now appropriated ; 
the peace or revolt of Italy might depend on a 
lar biſnop who claimed dominion in earth and 

aven; and when Symmachus and Laurence diſ- 
puted the chair of St. Peter, they appeared before 

- the tribunal of an Arian monarch, who . 


| 
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e election of the moſt or the moſt ob- A. N 
the election of the worthy, or ob- 


ſequious candidate. | 
But though we may with pleaſure deſcribe the 


fortunate condition of Italy during the reigh of 


Theodoric, yet we muſt not imagine that the 
inhabitants were exempt from miſery, or the mo- 
narch free from human frailty and paſſions ; in 
the early hour of victory he deprived the whole 
par of Odoacer of the civil and even the natu- 
ral rights of ſociety ; his declining age was ſullied 


with popular hatred and patrician blood; and his 
ungrateful ſubjects never could be cordially re- 


conciled to the origin, the religion, or even the 
virtues of the Gothic conqueror. 

Two hundred thoufand armed Barbarians, 
ſeated in the heart of Italy, indignantly ſupport- 
ed the reſtraints of diſcipline, and frequently 
oppreſſed the provincials by the ſallies of native 
fierceneſs. The religious toleration which The- 
odoric had introduced was offenſive to the ortho- 


dox zeal of the Italians ; they dreaded the armed 


hereſy of the Goths, and pointed their rage againſt 
the rich and defenceleſs Jews ; their effects were 
pillaged and their ſynagogues burnt, by the mad 
populace of Ravenna and Rome. A legal enqui- 
ry was directed in conſequence of. theſe outrages; 
but as the authors. of the tumult had eſcaped 
in the croud, the community was condemned to 
repair the damage; and the obſtinate bigots who 
refuſed their contributions, were whipped through 


the ſtreets. This fimple act of juſtice exaſper- 
ated the Catholics; and the mind of the Go- 


thic conqueror was ſoured by indignation and 
jealouſy, when he diſcovered- that he had ex- 
cited the hatred of a people, whoſe happineſs he 


bad laboured affiduouſly to promote. He condef- ' 


cended 
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A D. cended to diſarm the unwarlike natives of Italy, 
ad to interdi& every inſtrument of offence, ex- 
__ cept a ſmall knife for domeſtic uſe. / | | 
On the death of Anaſtaſius, Juſtinian governed 
the empire of the eaft in the name of bis uncle 
uſtin ; be already mediated the extirpation of 
reſy, and the conqueſt of Italy and Africa; a 
rigorous law was publiſhed at Conſtantinople a- 
ym the Ariads ; and Theodoric claimed for his 
rethren of the Eaſt, the ſame indulgence he had 
o long allowed to the catholics of his dominions; 
the Roman Pontiff, with four illuſtrious ſenators, 
embarked to mitigate by their repreſentations, 
the ſeverity of Juſtin ; and in caſe the Byzantine 
court proved obſtinate, a mandate was prepared 
do prohibit the exerciſe of the catholic worſhip 
in Italy. The fame of Theodoric tottered on 
the brink of perſecution, and his juſtice and hu- 
manity were already ſtained by the condemnation 
of Boethius and Symmachus. * 
The ſenator Boethius, as a wealthy orphan, 
had inherited the patrimony and honours of the 
Anician family. Eighteen years of his life were 
ſedulouſly employed in the ſchools of Athens; 
and after his marriage with the daughter of his 
friend, the patrician Symmachus, he continued 
to proſecute his ſtudies in his palace at Rome. 
His conſpicuous merit was rewarded by a dif- 
cerning prince; his dignity was adorned with the 
titles of conſul and patrician ; and his abilities 
were employed in the important ſtation of maſter 
of the offices. But the favour of Boethius de- 
clined with the encreaſing years of his maſter ; 
the fenator Albinus was accuſed and convicted 
on the preſumption of hoping the liberty of Rome. 
„If Albinus be criminal,“ exclaimed Boethius, 
ä ; cc the 


Stured fan 
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< the ſenate and myſelf are all guilty cf the fame A. » 


« crime.” 
tor, that had he known of a conſpiracy, the ty- 
rant never ſhould ; proved fatal to his life; the 
advocate was ſoon involved in the guilt of his 
client. An addreſs was produced, with: their 
ſignatures, inviting the emperor to deliver Italy 
from the Goths. The: unhappy pattician was 
deprived by Theodoric of the means of juſtifi- 
cation, and rigorouſly confined in the tower of 
Pavia. The Roman ſenate, at the command of 
their Barbarian maſter, pronounced a ſentence of 
death againſt the moſt illuſtrious of its members; 
and the ſcience of the philoſopher was ſtigma- 
tized with the names of ſacrilege and magic: 
The miniſters of death perhaps exceeded the in- 
human mandate of Theodoric —a ſtrong cord 
was faſtened round the. head of Boethius, and 
forcibly tightened till his eyes almoſt ſtarted from 
their E and he was releaſed from that tor- 
ture to be beaten till he expired under the clubs of 
his executioners. 
Symmachus, had preſumed to lament the fate of 
his injured friend; he was dragged in chains from 
Rome to Ravenna, and the jealouſy of the tyrant 
could only be effaced by his blood. 

The ogy and mature years of Theodoric were 
irradiated by glory and virtue; his laſt hours 
were clouded with guilt and remorſe, His tor- 
repreſented to his view the apgry fea. 
pures of Symmachus, and he expreſſed his con- 

ern and repentance for the murder of that ve- 
erable ſenator, and his amiable ſon-in-law, Boe- 


ius. The agitation of his mind increaſed the 


diſorder of his body ; and after a dyſentery, which 
continued three days, he expired in the palace of 
Ravenna, 


His venerable father-in-law, 


But the raſh declaration of the ora 
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A: D. Ravenna, in the thirty-thitd year of his reign. 

1 approcching end, be divided bi 

| treatures and provinces between bis two grand- 
fons, and fixed the Rhone as their common boun- 
daty.. To Amalarie he reſtored the throne of 
Spain; but Italy, with all the conqueſts of the 
Oſtrogoths, was athed to Athalaric, then 
only ten years of age, and the laſt male offspring 
of the line of Amali, by the marriage of his mo- 
ther Amalaſuntha, with a royal fugitive of the 
fame blood. The dying monarch, who bad 
fummoned the Gothic chiefs and Italian magiſ- 
trates to engage their faith to the young prince 
and his guardian mother, delivered to them as his 
laſt advice, to maintain the laws, to love the ſe- 
nate and people of Rome, and to cultivate with 
decent reſpe&t the friendſhip of the Emperor. 

His monument, a chapel of a circular form, crown- Wl 

end with a dome of granite, and containing in a 
porphyry vale, ſupported by four columns, the 
remains of the Gothic king, ſurrounded by the 
ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, was erected by 
his daughter Amalaſuntha, in a conſpicuous fitu- 
ation, which commanded the city of Ravenna, 
the harbour, and the adjacent coaſt. | 
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ne of | CHAPTER XXVI. A 


Ari Hie vation of Juſtin the Elder—Reign of Juſtinian 
Wa —I. th 2 T heodora—1T. 2 0 

» with the Circus, and ſedition of Conſtantinople—LIII. 
eres Trade and Manifucture of SuUk—IV. Finances 
3 and Taxes— V. Edifices of Fuſtman—Chyrch 
* of St. Sophia—PFortifications and Frontiers of 
the Eaſtern Empire—Abolition of the School ef 


the BY Allens, and the Conſulſbip of Rome. 
ed by | 
s fitu- 1 
TER canons Juſtinian was ſprung from an 


obſcure race of Barbarians, the inhabitants of a 
wild country,, known by the various appellations 
of Dardania, of Dacia, and of Bulgaria ; his 
elevation was facilitated by the enterpriſing ſpirit 

of his uncle Juſtin, who, with two other pea- 
ants of the ſame village, deſerted the peaceable 
IAP. abours of the huſbandman, for the dangerous 
Wproteſion of arms. Their ſtrength and ſtature 
introduced them among the guards of the em- 
peror Leo; and the more fortunate Juſtin, by 
long ſervice in the Perſian and Iſaurian wars, in 
the courſe of fiſty years, obtained the rank of 

Vor. II. C tribune, 


* 
A. D. tribune, of count, and of general, with the 
wxw dignity of ſenator, and the command of the 


a hberal donative to conciliate the guards was 


Ai. 


people. 


gage when he attained the imperial diadem, and 
during the nine ſucceſſive years of his life, he was 


knowledge of the alphabet; but the Dacian pea- 


of the ſovereign. 


his money, but his reſentment was prevented by 
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guards, at the important crifis when Anaſtaſius 
expired. The kinſmen of that prince were ex- 
cluded from the throne by the arts of the eu- 
nuch Amantius, who reſolved to beſtow the 

ple on the moſt obſequious of his creatures; 


entruſted in the hands of Juſtin, who treache- 
roufly employed it in his own favour, and the 
Dacian peafant, as no competitor preſumed to 
appear, aſcended the throne with the unani- 


mous conſent of the ſoldiers, the clergy, and the 


* Juſtin, to whom is added the epithet of Elder, 
to diſtinguiſn him from another emperor of the 
fame name and family, was ſixty- eight years of 


preſerved from expoſing his incapacity by the 
abilities of. his miniſters. His ignorance equalled 
that of Theodoric, and the world beheld two 
contemporary monarchs deftitute even of the 


fant paſſeſſed not the commanding genius of the 
Gothic ſoldier. Juſtin, though perſonally brave, 
was conſcious of his own weakneſs, and diftruſt- 
ful of bis political capacity; the official buſineſs 
of the empire was diligently tranſacted by his Wl 


quseſtor Proclus; and the talents of ' Juſtinian, Wi 
his nephew, whom the aged emperor drew from 
the ſolitude of Dacia, and educated, as his heir 


at Conſtantinople, ſoon ſupplied the deficiencies 
The eunuch Amantius had been defrauded of 1 
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the policy of the-emperor. His life. became the A. P. 
forfeit: of a real or pretended conſpiracy ; three > 


of his companions, the firſt domeſtics of the pa- 
lace, were puniſhed either with death or pa” ja | 
and their unfortunate candidate for the purple 
was overwhelmed with ſtones, and ignominiouſſy 
caſt into the ſea. The ruin of Vitalian was a 
work of more difficulty. In the defence of the 
orthodox faith, he had waged a popular war 
againſt Anaſtaſius, and remained at the head of a 
formidable army, after concluding an advanta- 
geous treaty, .in the neighbourhood of Conſtan- 
tinople. On the ſecurity of oaths he was per- 
ſuaded to truſt himſelf in a city, to the inhabi- 
tants of which his late hoſtilities had rendered 
him obnoxious. The emperor and his nephew 


embraced him with affected regard, but in the 


ſeventh month of his confulſhip, he was aſſaſſi- 
nated at a royal banquet, with ſeventeen wounds, 
and Juſtinian, as the price of his perfidy, was 
promoted to the ſituation of his rival, and aſ- 
ſumed the rank of maſter-general of the Eaſtern 
armies, without the claim of any military ſer- 
vice. Inſtead of endeavouring to acquire an 
honourable. fame by Scythian or Perſian trophies, 
he preferred the more prudent meaſure of cul- 
tivating the favour of his countrymen in the 
churches, the circus, and the ſenate of Con- 
ſtantinople : and while he maintained his aſcen- 
dant over the mind of his uncle, committed to 
hardier warriors the glory and defence of the 
Eaſtern empire. 

After a ſchiſm of thirty-four.years, the coun- 
ſels of Juſtinian reconciled the angry ſpirit of the 
Roman pontiff; the thrones of the Eaſt were 
filled with catholic biſhops devoted to his inte- 
| C 2 85 reſt; 
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reſt ; and the clergy and monks were gained by 
his liberality ; the people of Conſtantinople were 
gratihed by the ſuperior magnificence of his pub- 


lic ſpectacles; and the members of the ſenate 


were flattered by the aſſiduity with which he 
courted their friendſhip. That aſſembly ex- 


preſſed their unanimous wiſh to the emperor, 


327. 


that he would be pleaſed to adopt Juſtinian as 
his colleague ; and though the jealouſy of Juſtin 
at firſt induced! him to refiſt their importunities, 
yet the languor of his mind and body, the ef- 
fect of an incurable wound in his thigh, com- 
pelled him to accept the aid of a guardian, 
and his nephew was ſolemnly inveſted with 


the purple in the preſence of the patriarch and 


the ſenators. * 

Though Juſtin ſarvived this ceremony about 
four months, yet the imperial power was entirely 
veſted in the hands of Juſtinian, who from his 
elevation to his death, governed the Roman em- 
pire thirty-eight years, ſeven months, ahd thit- 
teen days ; and the various events of his reign 
are diligently related by Procopius, the ſecretary 
of Beliſarius, whoſe eloquence promoted him to 
the rank of ſenator, and præfect of Conſtantino- 
ple. From the various materials of this hiſto- 
nan, we ſhall begin with the character and ele- 


vation of Theodora, the factions of the circus, 


and the peaceful adminiſtration of the emperor of 
the Eaſt. To theſe will be added the victories 
of Belifarius and Narſes; and the reign of Juſti- 
nian will be cloſed with a review of his theology 


and juriſprudence, the controverſies which di- 


vided the Oriental church, and the reformation 
of the Roman law. | 
+ I. The 
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I. The firſt act of Juſtinian was to divide the A. D. 
wer he had attained with the woman whom he 
ved, Comito, TnRODORA, and Anaſtaſia, were 
the daughters of Acacius, a native of Cyprus, and 
the maſter of the bears belonging to the green 
faction. After the death of the father, on a ſo- 
lema feſtival, theſe helpleſs orphans, the eldeſt 
of whom did not exceed the age of ſeven years, 
were introduced by the mother into the theatre ; 
the green faction received them with contempt ; 
the blues with compaſſion; and this difference, 
which ſunk deep in the mind of Theodora, was 
felt long afterwards 1n the admmiſtration of the 
emperor, The three ſiſters were ſucceſſively de- 
voted to the public and private pleaſures of the. 
Byzantine people; and the applauſe beſtowed on 
T 9 as a pantomime, was conſtant and un- 
bounded; but her beauty was the ſource of more 
exquiſite delight; her features were delicate and 
regular; her eyes expreſſed the ſenſations of her 
mind and body; and her eaſy motions diſplayed 
the graces of a ſmall but elegant figure ; but this 
form was degraded by the facility with which it 
was expoſed to the public eye; and her venal 
charms were abandoned to a promiſcuous crowd 
of citizens and ſtrangers. The vague commerce 
of Theodora, and her deteſtable precautions, pre- 
ſerved her from the danger ſhe dreaded ; and dur- 


© ing that period ſhe once, and once only, became 


a mother. The youth was educated in Arabia, 


and, by his father on his death bed, informed 
chat he was the ſon of an empreſs. He haſtened 


to Conſtantinople, was admitted to the preſence 
of his mother, and as he never more was beheld, 


has ſubjected Theodora to @ ſuſpicion that ſhe 
1 N extin-· 


at 
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A! D. exfinguiſhed! with his life, a ſecret offenſive to 
_—__ Iniperial pride. 


548. 


The beauty of Theodora, who for ſome time 
had affected a life of ſolitude, attracted and cap- 
tivated the patrician bee who already 
reigned in the name of his uncle; her temper 

and underſtanding maintained a oonſtant aſcen- 


dant over his mind; an ancient law, which pro- 


hibited the marriage of any ſenator with a fe- 
male who had been diſhonoured by a ſervile 
origin, or theatrical profeſſion; was aboliſhed in 
the name of Juſtin' ; the nuptials of Juſtinian 
and Theodora were ſpeedily ſolemnized; and 

ſtinian when he aſcended the throne, placed 

his fide, his conſort as an equal and indepen- 
dent ſovereigu. The moſt illuſtrious perſons of 


the ſtate, were doomed, as her humour might 


ſuggeſt, to experience the levity of a come» 
dian, or the arrogance of an empreſs ; her ra- 
pacity was unbounded ; and her eruelty was ex- 
erciſed by her numerous ſpies, who carefully re- 
ported every action or look injurious to their wy 
miſtreſs. 31+ 

Vet it muſt be arknowledged that the daughter 
of | Acacius was not deſtitute of virtues. Her in- 
fluence often aſſuaged the mtolerant zeal of the 
Emperor; her prudence is celebrated by Juf- 
timan himſelf; her courage was diſplayed amidſt 
the tumult of the people and the terrors of the 


court; and her chaſtity, from the moment of 


her union with Juſtinian, is allowed to have 


been inviolable. An infant, whom the buried, 


was the ſole offspring of her marriage; and the 
empreſs herſelf, in the twenty-ſecond year of her 


reign, * the deſtruliße rage of 3 


Cancer. 
II, The 
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II. The games of the Roman circus differed A. P. 
materially from thoſe celebrated by the ancient WI 
Greeks; the charioteers were ſervi ra 
and Hain profeſſion. Was N as diſgrace- 
— The liveries wom by. the different. « ae 
_— or ſactiuns, were white, red, green, and 
; and, the blind ardour of the Roman peo- 
Ne 7 their lives and ſortunes to the colours 
they eſpouſed. The follies of Rome were adopted 
by Conſtantinople; the, ſupport. of a fadon be- 
came neceſſary to every. candidate for civil or 
eccleſiaſtical 3 The green were attached 
to the family, or ſect of Anaſtaßus; the blues 
were Co” to. orthodoxy. and: Juſtinian; and 
their grateful patron protect led, above hve years, 
a party whole tumults overawed the palace, the 
ſenate, and the ca capital of the Eaſt ; and Theo- 
dora, who never forgave the injuries, offered to 
her 38 a comedian, countenanced the blues in 
ir perſecution, of the greens. 
A dangerous ſedition, which almoſt laid Con- 
ſtantinople in aſhes, was excited by the momen- 
tary- xeconciliation, of the two factions, Two 5323 
criminals had eſcaped. from impending puniſu. 
ment to the 3 of a neighbouring church. 
As one of theſe is wap es "blue, and the other 


of the green livery, parties were equally 


— Th by. the Greg of their oppreſſor. 
ſeditious torrent overwhelmed the palace of the 
præfect, his officers, and his guards; the fury 
of an armed multitude was encreaſed by t the 
Barbarians in the ſervice of the empire; fire- 
brands were darted againſt the ho and the 
names ſpread, a 5 control,” over the face 
of the city. For five days Conſtantinople was 
andoned | 10 the actions, whoſe a 

Ka, 


yr 
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A. D. Nia, vanquiſh, has given a name to this me- 
morable ſedition. © Tr 


A luſpicion was entertained, that the rage of 
the inſurgents was ſupplied with arms by the pa- 
tricians Hypatius and Pompey, two nephews 
of the deceaſed emperor Anaſtaſius ; they were 
commanded by Juſtinian, who regarded [them 


as ſpies, to depart the palace; and Hypatius, 


ſurrounded by the populace, was reluctantly tranſ- 
ported to the forum of Conſtantine, and a rich 
collar was placed on his head. Had the uſurper 
inſtantly urged the fury of the multitude, he 
might have expelled: his trembling competitor } 
à ſecret reſolution ' was already taken to convey 
the emperor, with his family, to a ſafe retreat; 
but this diſgraceful meaſure was averted by the 
magnanimity and manly language of the proſti- 
tute, whom Juſtinian had raiſed from the theatre 
to the throne. © If flight,” ſaid Theodora, 
e were the only means of ſafety, yet I ſhould 
* diſdain to fly, Death is the condition of our 
& birth ; but they who have reigned, ſhould 
* never ſurvive the loſs of dignity and domi- 
% nion. I implore heaven, that I may never 
be ſeen, not a day, without my diadem and 
% purple ; that I may no longer behold the light, 
ce when I ceaſe to be ſaluted with the name of 
queen. If you reſolve, O Cœſar, to fly, you 
. have treaſures; behold the ſea, you have 
«ſhips ; but tremble, leſt the deſire of life 


; * ſhould expoſe yon to wretched exile and igno- 


* minions death. For niy own part, I adhere to 
* the maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a 
* glorious ſepulchre.” The firmneſs of a woman 
reſtored courage to deliberate and act; the ani 
molity of the factions was revived ; the blues 
NOOR OF again 
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again proclaimed the majeſty of Juſtinian; the A D. 
greens, with their upſtart emperor, were attack. "vw 
ed in the Hippodrome, by Beliſarius and Mun- 
dus, at the head of three thouſand veterans; and 
it is computed that above'thirty thouſand perſons 
periſhed in the promiſcuous carnage. . Hypatius 
and Pompey were dragged to the feet of the em- 
peror, and in vain implored his clemency.; and 
the games were, during ſeveral years, inter- 
dicted ; but with the reſtoration of them, the 
blue and green factions revived, . and continued 
to diſturb the tranquillity of Juſtinian, and of 
the empire. 
III. The ſilk worms, who feed on the leaves 
of the white mulberry trees, till the reign of Juſ- 
tinian, were confined to China; and as filk be, 
came of general uſe, that emperor beheld with 
concern that the Perſians had occupied, by land 
and ſea, the monopoly of this important ſupply, 
The goſpel had been preached to the Indians, 
and the miſſionaries purſued the footſteps of 
commerce to theextremities of Afia, Two Per- 
ſian monks had long reſided in China; and they 
viewed, with curious eye, the manufactures of 
hilk, and the myriads of ſilk- worms which were 
carefully propagated. They ſoon diſcovered 
that in the eggs of the inſect a numerous progeny 
might be preſerved and multiplied. Religion; 
or intereſt, induced them to undertake a journe 
to Conſtantinople ; they imparted their — 
to the emperor, and were liberally encouraged 
by gifts and promiſes. The labours of theſe 
miſlicnaries, who again entered China, deceived 
a jealous people by concealing the eggs in a hol- 
low cane; and they returned in triumph with the 
ipojls of the Eaſt, Under their direction, the 
| . eggs 
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A. D. eggs were haiched by the artificial heat of dung; 
the worms were fed with mulberry leaves; and 


the Sogdoite ambaſſadors acknowledged, in 
the ſucceeding reigy, | that the Romans were 
not inferior to the natives of China in the 
88 of the inſects and the manufactures of 

IV. The ceconomy of Anaſtaſius had alleviated 
the public diſtreſs; 4 the revenues of ſuſtinian 
were exhauſted by alms, by buildings, by wars, 
and by treaties. The ſalaries of his civil and mi- 
litary. officers were reduced; the municipal reve- 
nues were uſurped; his veterans were ſuffered to 
beg their bread; and unpaid armies. melted; away 
in the wars of Italy and Perſia. The arrears of 
the public tributes were: ſeverely extorted ; and 
the aznona, or ſupply of corn for the army and ca- 
pital, opprefſed the farmers throughout the pro- 
vinces; even Conſtantinople was not exempt 
from the impartial rapaciouſneſs of Juſtinian; at 
every gate of the city a prætor was ſtationed, and 
heavy cuſtoms were impoſed on the veſſels and 
their merchandize. To theſe may be added the 
aerial tribute, which was an annual gift to the 
emperor from the prætorian præfect; and the 


means of compenſation were left to the diſcretion 


of that powerful officer. The privilege of mo- 
nopolies was ſtill more intolerable than the weight 
of taxes; and the open fale of honours and of- 


- fices expoſed the people to the oppreſſion of eve- 


bold adventurer. | | 
In this review of public extortion, mueh guilt 
is undoubtedly to be imputed to Juſtinian ; but 
more to his mmiſters. Of theſe, John of Cappa- 
docja was the principal; a man capable of ſug- 
eee geſt, 
/ 
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ſting the wiſeſt counſels, and of finding expe- A. D. 
Titty in the moſt deſperate ſituations: Yet the 


corruption of his heart was equal to the vigour of 
his mind; inſenſible to the fear of God and man, 
his fortune was raiſed on the death of thouſands, 
the poverty of millions, the ruin of cities, and 
the deſolation of provinces. His abilities recom- 
mended him to the laſting friendſhip of Juſtinian, 
but in the inſolence of his power he imprudently 
provoked the reſentment of Theodora; even the 
empreſs was forced to wait a favourable moment, 
and to render John of Cappadocia the aceom- 
plice of his own deſttuction. The præſect was 
invited to a feigned conſpiracy by Antonina, the 
wife of Beliſarius, who enjoyed the ſecret con- 
fidence of the empreſs. Their eonference was 
mterrupted by an ambuſcade of guards poſted 
by the command of Theodora. The miniſter 
eſcaped to the ſanctuary of a church; and to 
ſave his life was obliged to renounce his fitnation 
of præfect, for the humble character of a prieſt. 
The friendſhip of the emperor allowed him to 
retain an ample portion of his wealth: but the 
hatred of Theodora was not yet ſatisfied. John 
of Cappadocia, though innocent, was condemn- 
ed, for the murder of the Biſnop of Cyzicus, to 
be ignominiouſſy ſeourged; a tattered cloak was 
alone left him of his former fortunes; and the 
præfect of the Eaſt, for ſeven years, begged his 
bread through eities which had trembled at his 
name, On the death of the empreſs, Juſtinian 
recalled a ſervant hom he had abandoned with 
regret: and the ambition of the miniſter was 
eonfined to the humble duties-of the ſacerdotal 


profeſſion. 
V. The 


29 
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V. The edifices of Juſtinian,, though cemented 
with the blood of his people, proclaim the fill 
of his architects. The church of St. Sophia had 
been deſtroyed by fire during the ſedition of the 
blue and green factions; and the glory of erect. 


ing a new temple was ſtrenuouſly undertaken by 


Juſtinian. Anthemius, the ſon of a citizen of 
Tralles, whoſe merit is loudly praiſed by Proco- 
pins, formed the deſign; and his genius directed 
the conſtant efforts of ten thouſand workmen. 
The emperor each day ſurveyed their progreſs, 
and encouraged their diligence by rewards. The 
new cathedral of St. Sophia was conſecrated by 
the patriarch, five years eleven months and ten 
days from the firſt foundation; but before twen- 
ty years had elapſed, the eaſtern part of the dome 
was overthrown by an earthquake. Its ſplendour 
was reſtored by the ſame prince; and St. Sophia, 


converted into a Turkiſh moſque, ſtill remains to 


excite the admiration of the Greeks, and the cu- 


_ Trioſity of European travellers, 


The fortifications of Europe and Aſia were 
reſtored and multiplied by the care of Juſtinian, 


From Belgtade to the Euxine; from the con- 


flux of the Save to the mouth of the Danube, 
a chain of above fourſcore fortified places was. 
extended along the banks of the great river. A 
ſtrong fortreſs defended the ruins of Trajan's 
bridge, and ſeveral military ſtations afſected to 
ſpread beyond the Danube the pride of the Ro- 
man name: but the Barbarians contemptuouſly 
paſſed before theſe bulwarks; and the military 


works, which exhauſted the public treaſure, could 


not remove the juſt apprehenſions of Juſtinian 


and his ſubjects. By the ſubmiſſion of the Iſau- 


rians, the empire was indeed delivered from an 
| inter · 
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t the moſt elaborate works were required to 
fortify the eaſtern frontier againſt the arms and 


ſtrongeſt battlements with his military engines, and 
advanced to the aſſault with a line of moveable tur- 
rets on the backs of elephants. The towns of Ar- 
menia and Meſopotamia were diligently ſtrength. 


Fi 

. ened; and the eye of Juſtinian inveſtigated every 
eſs, ſpot which poſſeſſed an advantageous command 
"he of ground or water. . 

by Perozes, the king of Perſia, had undertaken 
ten an expedition againſt the White . Huns, whoſe 
en- conqueſts had been ftretched from the Caſpian to 


the heart of India. The Perſians were twice de- 
feated by the military ſtratagems of the Huns: 
and Perozes, who had been captured, was not 
diſmiſſed till he had ſubmitted to adore the ma- 


ta 
"us jeſty of a Barbarian. The Perſian king, forget- 
ful of his danger and his gratitude, renewed the 
re attack with headſtrong fury; and loſt both his 
n. army and his life. Twelve years of confuſion 
n. elapſed, before his ſon, Cabades, could embrace 
e, any deſigns of ambition or revenge. He then, 
as. ſupported by the Huns and Arabs, invaded the 
A provinces of the empire. Martyropolis ſubmit- 
8 ted; Theodoſiopolis was deſtroyed; and Amida, 
o after ſuſtaining a ſiege of three months, was ſur- 
4; priſed when the garriſon, after the duties of a 
y teſtival, were oppreſſed by ſleep and wine; four. 
y ſcore thouſand of the inhabitants were maſſacred, 
4 before the ſword was ſheathed by the ſanguinary 
| victors. During the three years war, the unhap- 


Py frontier was expoſed to incelfant calamities þ 
40 


ambition of the Perſian monarch ; who ſhook the 


29 - 


internal enemy, who, for two hundred and thirty A. D. 
ears, had deeply wounded its dignity and peace 


458. 
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A. D. and chen the mind of Cabades eine! 29 peace, 
be ſold his conqueſts at an immenſe 


To reſiſt the future progreſs he Perſian 
arms, and to avert. a repetition of the ſame evils, 
* Anaſtaſius peopled and adorned the tan of Dara, 
about fourteen mules from Niſibis. His . haſty 
works were improved by the perſeverance of Jul- 
tinian; and the fortifications of Dara, erected on 
A hard rocky ſoil which reſiſted the tools of the 
miners, for more than ſixty years continued to 
fulfil the wiſhes of the Romans, and to provoke 
the jealouſy of the Perſians. 

The countries of Colchos, Iberia, and Albania, 
are interſected. by the branches of Mount Cauca- 
ſus; and the two principal gates or paſſes, have 
been frequently confounded in the geography 
both of the ancients and moderns. The name of 
_ Caſpian gates, is properly applied to Derbend, 
which occupies a ſhort declivity between the 
mountains and the ſea; the 1herian gates are 
formed by a narrow paſſage of Mount Caucaſus, 

which opens from the northern ſide of Iberia into 

the plain that reaches to the Tanais and Volga. 
This important paſs was forcibly occupied by 
Cabades, while a fortreſs that commanded it was 
treated for, with a prince of the Huns, by the 
irreſolute Anaſtaſius. The. Caſpian and Iberian 
gates exclude the horſemen of Scythia from the 
ſhorteſt and moſt practicable roads; the whole 
front of the mountains is covered with a long 
wall, . which had been called the rampart of Gog 
and Magog : and the Perſian monarch ſtipulated, 


in every treaty, that Juſtinian ſhould contribute, 


to che expence of a barrier, which equally pro- 
tected the two empires from the. inroads of the 


Scythians. 


The 
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The -avarice and jealouſy of Juſtinian have A. D. 
both been accuſed-in the ſuppreſſion of the ſchools ww 


of Athens, and the confulſhip of Rome. The ad- 
vantages of education, which had been early poſ- 
ſeſſed by the youth of Attica, were communcated 
without envy to the rival cities of Greece. The 
Latin conquerors reſpectfully liftened to the in- 
ſtructions of their ſubjects and captives; the 
names of Cicero and Horace were enrolled in the 
ſchools of Athens; and after the perfect ſettle- 
ment of the Roman empire, the natives of Italy, 
of Africa, and of Britain, converſed in the groves 
of the academy with their fellow ſtudents of the 
Faſt. The ſtudies of eloquence and philoſophy 
are congenial to a popular ſtate ; and even when 
the liberty of public debate was fupprefled, the 
orator, in the honourable profeſſion of an advo- 
cate, might plead the cauſe of innocence and juſ- 
tice. The ſyſtems which profeſſed to unfold the 
nature of God, of man, and of the univerſe, en- 
tertamed the curĩoſity of the philoſophic ſtudent; 
and, according to the temper of his mind, he 
might doubt with the ſeeptics, or decide with the 
ſtoics ; ſublimely ſpeculate with Plato, or ſevere- 
iy argue with Ariſtotle. The Athenian profeſ- 
ſors were paĩd by their  diſctples, according to 
their mutual wants and abilities; - but fome pro- 
perty of houſes and lands was ſettled by the per- 
— of the laws, and the legacies of deceaſed 
friends, on the philoſophic chairs of Athens. The 


-generous ſpirit of the Antonines firſt aſſigned 
public ſalaries; and each profeſſor of politics, of 
rhetoric, of the platonic, the peripatetic, . the 
ſtoic, and the Epicurean philoſophy, received an 
annual ſtipend of more than three hundred pounds 


ſterling. Theſe liberal donations, after the . 
8 


n 
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A. D. of Marcus, were frequently aboliſhed and re- 
wied; and even ſome veſtige of royal bounty 
may be diſcovered under the ſucceſſors of Con- 
ſtantine. at 8 | 
But the eſtabliſhment of a new religion was 
more fatal to the fchools of Athens, than the 
arms of the Goths, The degenetate fe& of the 
platoniſts, mingled with a ſublime theory the prac- 
tice of ſuperſtition and magic; and the edit of 
Juſtinian impoſed a perpetual ſilence on the few 
remaining votaries of Grecian ſcience and religion. 
Seven of theſe embraced a reſolution of ſeeking, 
in a foreign land, the freedom which was denied 
in their native country: but when they reſorted to 
the court of Choſroes, they were aſtoniſhed to 
find that the monarch, who affected the name of 
a philoſopher, was vain, cruel, and ambitious ; 
that bigotry, and à ſpirit of intolerance, pre- 
vailed among the mag}; that the nobles were 
haughty, the courtiers ſervile, and the magiſ- 
trates unjuſt. They returned with precipitation; 
and declared that they had rather die on the bor- 
ders of the empire, than enjoy the wealth and 
favour of the Barbarians: but from this journe 
they derived a benefit which reflects the —_ 
luſtre on the character of Choſroes. He ſtipulat- 
ed, in a treaty, that the ſeven ſages who had 
viſited the court of Perſia, ſhould be exempted 
from the penal laws which Juſtinian had enacted 
againſt his pagan ſubjects. 

The revolutions of the conſular office have 
been already occafionally mentioned in the pre- 
ſent hiſtory ; and long after the power was trans- 

ferred to the emperors, the dignity of the con- 
ſulſhip was revered by the Romans and Bar- 
barians: but the wiſeſt ſenators declined, at length, 
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and which involved their families in certain ruin, 
The predeceſſors of Juſtinian had aſſiſted from 
the public treaſures the leſs opulent candidates; 
the avarice of that prince preferred the convenient 
method of regulation. He limited the _ 
the ſports, and the hunting of wild beaſts; in 


AC 
; of the thirteenth year of his reign, the ſucceſſion of 
ew conſuls finally ceaſed ; and that celebrated title 
on. ſerved only to remind the Romans of their an- 
ag, cient freedom ; yet the people fondly expected 
ed its ſpeedy reſtoration ; ; three centuries elapſed, 
46 before it could be aboliſhed by law; the im- 
o perfect mode of diſtinguiſhing each year by the 
of name of a magiſtrate, was ſupplied by the date 
182 of a permanent æra. The Greeks compute, ac- 
ks cording to the ſeptuagint verſion, from the date 
re of the world; and the Latins, ſince the age of 


Charlemagne, from the birth of Chriſt. 


D. CHAP: 


Ig 
an uſeleſs honqur, the expence of which inſen- A. D. 
fibly had ariſen to fourſcore thouſand pounds, 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 


Cor ueſts of Juſtinian in the Weſt —Charafer and 
. © firſt Campa a of Beliſaruis—He invades and 
_ » ſubdues the Vandal Kingdom of Africa—His Tri- 
wmph— The Gothic War—H recovers Sicily, Vo- 
ples, and Rome Siege of Rome by the Goths— 
Their Retreat and Loſſes— Surrender of Ravenna 
— Glory of Bekſarins—His Domeſtic Shame and 


Migfortunes. 


AD. D. Warn E R aſcended the throne, the 
WT kingdoms the Goths and Vandals had ob- 
tained a peaceable eſtabliſhment in Europe and 
Africa ; but the Roman lawyers and ſtateſmen 


ſtill aſſerted the indefeahble dominion of the 


-emperor. After the imperial purple was reſigned 
by the Weſt, the princes of Conſtantinople al: 
ſumed the ſole and ſacred ſceptre of the monar- 


chy; and aſpired to deliver their ſubjects from 


the uſurpation of Barbarians and Heretics. The 


internal ſtate of Mie afforded an honourable i 


motive, 


wi wt 
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Roman arms. 
According to the teſtament of Genſerie, the 
African kingdoms had lineally deſcended to Hil- 
deric, the eldeſt of the Vandal princes, His ac- 
ceflion was marked by an edict, which allowed 
the free profeſſion of the Athanafian creed ; but 
this indulgence, without ſatisfying the catholic; 
diſguſted the Arian clergy ; who inſinuated that 
he had renounced the faith, while his ſoldiers ex- 
claimed that he) had degenerated from the cou- 
rage of his anceftors. His ambaſſadors were ſuſ- 
pected of a diſgraceful negociation with the By- 
zantine court; and his troops had been vanquiſh- 
ed by the naked and diforderly Moors. The pub- 
lic diſcontent was inflamed by Gelimer, who aſ- 
ſumed the reins of government; and his unfor- 
tunate ſovereign ſank, without a ftruggle, from 
the throne to a dungeon; but the conduct of 
Hilderic had ſtrongly recommended bim to Jul- 
tinian, who, in two ſueceſſive embaſſies, admo- 
niſhed the uſurper to reverence the laws of kind- 
red and ſucceſſion, and to ſuffer an infirm old 
man. to end his days, either on the throne of 
Carthage, or in the palzce of Conſtantinople. 
The prudence of Gelimer compelled him to re- 
ject theſe requeſts; his paſſions urged him to de- 


the prive the captive monarch of his eyes; and the 
med cruel Vandal, confident in his ſtrength, derided 
\ al the preparations of Juſtinian; who, amidſt his 
nat. proteſtations of peace, was determined to avenge 
from the injuries of Hilderic, by war. 


: But the ardour of the monarch was encoun- 
We tered by the dictates of prudence and the argu- 
ments of his miniſters. John of Cappadocia ven- 
tured iu full council to oppoſe the inclinations a 
| D 2 18 
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motive, and promiſed a powerſul ſupport to the A: P. 
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A. D. his maſter. © You undertake,” ſaid the præ- 
I fe, © to beſiege Carthage; by land, the dif- 


* tance is not leſs than one hundred and forty 
te days journey; on the ſea, a whole year muſt 
te elapſe before you can receive any intelligence 
e from your fleet. If Africa can be reduced, it 
e cannot be preferved. without the additional 
* conqueſt of Sicily and Italy. Succeſs will im- 
e poſe the obligation of new labours; a ſingle 
« misfortune will attract the Barbarians into the 
« heart of your exhauſted empire.“ Juſtinian 
felt the ſalutary advice; and the deſign of the 
war would probably have been relinquiſhed, if a 
fanatic biſhop had not declared, that God in a 
viſion had .commanded the deliverance of the 
African church. This ſeaſonable revelation was 
ſtrengthened by the more reaſonable hopes of a 
revolt, from the inclication of the catholics, and 
from the adherents of Hilderic. Pudentius, an 
African ſubject, had already ſignified his loyal 
intentions, and a ſmall aid ſecured the obedience 
of Tripoli. Godas, a valiant Barbarian, entruſt- 
ed with the government of Sardinia, had dif- 
claimed the authority of the Vandal monarch, and 
aſſumed the ſovereignty of that fruitful ifland; 
dilcord and deſertion threatened on every fide the 
throne of Gehmer ; while the hopes of the Ro- 
mans were excited by the appointment of Beli. 
ſarius to the command of their armies. 

This hero, who revived the fainting glory of 
Rome, was born among the Thracian peaſants, 
and ſerved among the private guards of Juſtini- 
an. When his patron became emperor, the do- 
- meſtic was promoted to military command; and 
after a bold inroad into Perfarmenia, was en- 
truſted with the important ſtation of Dara. The 


Mir- 
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Mirranes of Perſia had advanced with forty thou- A. D. 
ſand of his beſt troops to raze the fortifications ww 


of that bulwark. In the level plain of Dara, he 
was encountered by Beliſarius, at the headeof 
twenty-five thouſand Romans. The {kill of the 
imperial general decided the fate of the day, and 
eight thouſand. of the vanquiſhed Perſians were 
left on the field of battle, | | 

In the next campaign, Syria was invaded froni 
the Deſert, and Beliſarius, with twenty thouſand 
men, haſtened to the protection of the province; 
his ſkilful diſpoſitions battled the defigns of the 
enemy, and would have procured him a blood- 
leſs victory, could he have reſiſted the impatience 
of his own troops ; the promiſes of theſe were 
faintly ſupported 1a the hour of danger, and they 
haſtily abandoned a conflict which they had loud- 
ly demanded. But the fame of Beliſarius roſe 
Aer to his defeat, and his abilities preſerved 
his troops from the conſequences of their own 
raſhnels. The approach of peace relieved him 
from the defence of the Eaſtern, frontier; his con- 
duct in the ſedition of Conftantmople deſerved 
the eſteem of the emperor; but his appointment 
to the command of the African expedition, was 
poſſibly promoted by the intrigues. of his wife 
Antonina, who-alternately enjoyed the confidence, 
and incurred the hatred, of the empreſs Theodo- 
ra. Antonina was deſcended from a race of 
charioteers, and her chaſtity has been ſtained with 
the fouleſt reproach, But ſhe long reigned over 
the mind; of her huſband, whom ſhe accompa- 
nied with manly reſolution ia all the hardſhips and 
dangers of a military life. 


The forces for the African expedition conſiſt- 


ed of the guards of Beliſarius; four hundred of the 
braveſt 


2 


4. D. braveſt Heruli, commanded by Pharas ; fix hun- 
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dred Maſſagetæ, or Huns, that were allured by 
deceit to engage in anaval enterprize; five thou- 
ſand horſe, and ten thouſand foot; but the infan- 
try yielded to the reputation of the cavalry ; and 
the Scythian bow-was the weapon on which the 
armies of Rome were reduced to place their prin- 
cipal rave: Five hundred tranſports, na- 
vigated by twenty thouſand mariners of Egypt, 


Cilicia, and Ionia, were eſcorted by ninety-two 


light brigantines, rowed by two thouſand of the 
brave and robuſt youth of Conſtantinople : twen- 
ty two generals were named; but the chief com- 
mand, both by fea and land, was delegated to 


Beliſarius alone. 


The fleet, as they ſtruggled to paſs the ſtreights 
of the Helleſpont, were detained, by an unfa- 


vourable wind, four days at Abydus, where the 


general exhibited a memorable leſſon of firmneſs 
and ſeverity. Two of the Huns, who in a 
drunken quarrel had flain one of their fellow ſol- 
diers, were inſtantly ſhewn to the army fuſpend- 
ed from a gibbet. Their countrymen reſented 
the puniſhment of a crime which by the laws 
df Scythia would only have been attended by a 


: fmall fine ; the contagion of diſorder was caught 
by the Romans; but the riſing {edition was ap- 


peaſed by the authority and eloquence of Beli- 
farins, who repreſented the guilt of murder, 
and the importance of diſcipline. After a ſuc- 
ceſsful navigation, the troops were diſembarked 
at Methone, on the Meffenian coaſt, to refreſh 


_ themſelves from the fatigues of the ſea ; but 


the avarice of. the prefe&t, John of Cappado- 
cia, had flightly baked the bread intended for 


the ſupport of the army; the unwholeſome food 
produced 
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produced an epidenucal diſeaſe, which ſwept A. D. 
away five hundred ſoldiers; their health was re 


ſtored by the care of Beliſarius; from the port 
of Methone, after a tedious navigation, they 
reached the harbour of Caucana, on the ſouthern 
fide of Sicily; that iſland was governed by Go- 
thic officers, in the name of the daughter and 
grandſon of Theodoric,, and according to the 
mandate of the court of Ravenna, the troops of 
uſtinian were received like friends. and allies, 
The information gained by Beliſarius, of the 
ſtate and deſigus of the Vandals, determined him 
to haſten his operations; his impatience was ſe. 
conded by the winds; and the = finally caſt 
anchor at Caput Vada, about five days journey 
to the ſouth of Carthage. 78. 

Gelimer, ignorant of the approach of the ene- 
my, had detached five thouſand of his ſoldiers, 
and one hundred and twenty-gallies, to the con- 
queſt of Sardinia. Theſe might have enabled 


him to have attacked and oppreſſed a fleet of 
Jeep: laden tranſports, eſcorted only 
tuo light brigantines; and Beliſarius, conſcious 


by ninety- 


of the danger, and the apprehenſions of his 
troops, ſeized the firſt opportunity of landing 
them on the coaſt of Africa. Five ſoldiers were 
leſt as a guard on board each of the ſhips; and 
the remainder occupied a camp fortified, ac- 
cording to ancient cuſtom, with a ditch and ram- 


part. Rigid diſcipline was enforced. by the ex- 
Whortations of the commander; and the inhabi- 
us were induced, by the liberality of the Ro- 


nans, to ſupply them with a regular market. 
ed her gates; the larger cities 


ple; and Beliſarius advanced without oppoſition 
f a8 


A. D. as far as Gräſſe; a palace of the Vandal kings, at 
TV the diſtance of fifty miles from Carthage. 
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T be near approach of the Romans to Carthage, 
filled the mind of Gelimer with anxiety and ter- 
ror. He wiſhed to protract the war till the return 
of his brother Zano from Africa, and lamented 
the raſh policy of his predeceſſors, who had de- 
ſtroyed the fortifications of Africa. He collected, 
however, a conſiderable army; and his brother 
Ammatas was directed with the troops of Car. 
thage, td bn the Ronian vanguard about 
ten miles from the city, while his nephew Giba- 
mund attacked the Ek, and Gelimer himſelf 
charged the rear. This plan was diſconcerted by 
the raſhneſs of Ammatas, who anticipating the 
hour of attack, was ſlain, and his followers pur: 

ſued to Carthage; Gibamund was defeated by the 

Maſſagetæ; and Gelimer himſelf, ignorant of 
the event; and miſguided by the windings of the 

hills, paſſed the Roman army, and reached the 

ſcene of action where Ammatas had fell. He de- 
plored the fate of his brother, and of Carthage; 
and charging the Roman ſquadrons with irrefiftt 
bie fury, might have decided the victory, had 
he not, by diſcharging a pious duty to the dead, 
allowed Beliſarius time to preſs forward with hi 
guards, and reſtore the fortune of the day. After 
aà tumultuous conflict, the Vandal monarch fled 
before the Roman hero, and directed «his ſteps 
toward the deſert of Numidia. His private or. 
ders for the execution of Hilderic and his cap- 
tive friends, were faithfully obeyed. But the re-. 
venge of the tyrant was uſeful to his enemies; 
and by removing a lawful prince, probably ſaved 
the general of Juftinian from a crime which would 
Have ſullied his conqueſts: - 
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Carthage, with joyful 
invited her Roman deliverers ; the imperial fleet 
had occupied, ignorant of the revolution, a ſe- 
cure ſtation in the lake of Tunis; Beliſarius, after 
one day devoted to pomp and feſtivity, employed 
the marines, the citizens, and the ſoldiers, in 
reſtoring the walls and ditches of the capital of 


Africa; and Gelimer beheld with aſtoniſhment - 


and deſpair the ſtrength of the riſing fortifica- 


tions. 
ing the remains of a ſcattered army, was en- 
camped in the fields of Bulla, about four days 


journey ſrom Carthage, when he received the let- 


ters of his brother Zano, with intelligence of the 


conqueſt of Sardima. His anſwer was expreſ- 
ſive of his ſituation. Alas, my brother,“ re- 
plied Gelimer, Heaven has declared againſt our 
« unhappy nation ! our horſes, our ſhips, Car- 
ce thage itſelf, and all Africa, are in the power 


« of the enemy; nothing now remains, except 


the field of Bulla, and the hope of your valour. 
% Abandon Sardinia : fly to our relief; reſtore 
* our empire, or periſh. by our de.” On the 
receipt of this epiſtle, which was prudently con- 
cealed from the natives of the iſland, Zano haſ- 
tily embarked the troops, caſt anchor the third 


day on the confines of Mauritania, and joined 


the royal ſtandard in the camp of Bulla. 

The interview between the two brothers was 
mournful ; but the languid ſpirit of the Vandals 
was at length awakened by the intreaties of their 
king, and by the example of Zano. Before the 
army reached Tricameron, about twenty miles 
from Carthage, their numbers ſurpaſſed; in a 
ten-told proportion, the powers of the Romans. 

a But 


This unfortunate monarch, after collect- 
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acclamations, hailed and A. D. 
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A. D. But Beliſarius, conſcious of the ſuperior merit of 
his troops, permitted the Barbarians to ſurpriſe 


him at an unſeaſonable hour. The Ramans were 
inſtantly under arms. Till Zano fell, the con- 
flift was obſtinately maintained; but his death 
was followed by the retreat of Gelimer; and on- 
ly fifty Romans, aad eight hundred Vandals pe- 
riſhed 1n a battle which decided the fate of Africa. 
The conqueror led his troops to ſtorm the hoſtile 
camp; but Gelimer puſillanimouſſy fled ; and the 
_ Vandals, after their king had deſerted them, haſ- 
tily, diſperſed, anxious ſolely for their perſonal 
fafety. The Romans entered the camp without 
.zehiſtance ;-and Beliſarius, on the field of victory, 
paſſed an apprehenſive night, ſenſible of the dan- 
ger to which he was expoſed by the diſorder and 
Jatemperance of his troops. As ſoon as he had 
reſtored order to his camp, he diſpatched a light 
detachment to purſue Gelimer, and advanced 
with his army as far as Hippo Regius. The ſea- 
fon, and the intelligence that the Vandal had' 
fled to the country of the Moors, determined 
Beliſarius to return to Carthage; and from 
thence. he informed the Emperor that he had, 
-atchieved the conqueſt of Africa in three 
months. ._ | 

. .. Sardinia and Corſica, with the iſles of Major- 
ca, Minorca, and Yvica, had indeed ſubmitted ; 
five. dukes, or commanders, were eſtabliſhed in 
Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Cæſarea, and Sardinia ; 
but the conqueſt of Africa could ſcarcely be con- 
fidered as compleat till her former ſovereign, ei- 
ther dead or alive, was delivered into the hands 
of the Romans. By the indefatigable purſuit of 
his enemies, Gelimer had been chaced, with 


ſome faithful followers, to the inacceſſible moun- 
tain 
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ain of Papua, in the inland country of Numi. A. D. 
dia. He was immediately beſieged by Pharas, an 1 


| a5: 
it of 
Tiſe 


LEP officer who, though of the perfidious race of the 
Sith Heruli, was celebrated for his truth and fidelity. 
xg Pharas, after being repulſed in an attempt to 


ſcale the mountain, awaited during a winter ſiege 
the operation of diſtreſs and famine. The Van- 
dal monarch, from the unbounded command of 
induſtry and wealth, was reduced to ſhare the 
overty of the Moors, who promiſcouſly ſlept, to- 
gether with their cattle, in rude hovels of mud 
and hurdles, which confined the ſmoke and ex- 
luded the light. Their garments were ſordid 
znd ſcanty; the uſe of bread and wine was un- 
own; and their oaten cakes, imperfectly baked 
a the aſhes, were eagerly devoured by the hun- 
Fry ſavages. The knowledge of the ſituation of 
e Vandal dictated a friendly epiſtle from Pha- 
as, in which he adviſed the unfortunate Gelimer 
o longer to reject the gracious clemency of Juſ- 
man, and the facred aſſurances of Beliſarius.— 
„J am not inſenſible, replied the king of the 
/andals, ** how kind and rational is your ad- 
* vice; but I cannot perſuade myſelf to become 
* the flave of an unjuſt enemy, who has deſerved 
„ my implacable hatred, Him I had never in- 
* jured either by word or deed ; yet he has ſent 
* againſt me, I know not from whence, a cer- 
* tain Beliſarius, who has caſt me headlong from 
F* the throne into this abyſs of miſery. Juſtinian 
is a man; he is a prince; does he not dread 
* for himſelf a ſimilar reverſe of fortune? I can 
* wnte no more; my grief oppreſſes me; fend 
me, I beſeech you, my dear Pharas, ſend me 

* a lyre, a ſpunge, and a loaf of bread.” Pha- 


as was informed from the meſſenger of the mo- 
tives 
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A. D. tives for this extraordinary requeſt, It was long 
nee the king of Africa had taſted bread; a de- 


7 . 


fluxion had fallen on his eyes, the effeQs of in- 
eeſſant weeping; and he wiſhed to ſolace the me- 
lancholy hours by finging to the lyre the fad 
ſtory of his mis itunes. Pharas ſent the gifts; 
but he redoubled the vigilance of his guard, 
Gelimer at length yielded on the ſolemn affur- 
ances of ſafety and honourable treatment; and 
in the firſt interview with Beliſarius, the roy- 


al captive burſt into a fit of laughter. The 


crowd might naturally believe Gelimer depriv. 
ed of his ſenſes; but this unſeaſonable mirth 
inſinuated to the intelligent obſerver, that the 


ſcenes of human greatneſs are unworthy of a ſe- 


rious thought. 

The merit of Beliſarius ſoon excited the; Jea- 
louſy of the emperor. The alternative was left 
him to remain in the province, or return; but 
the general was ſenſible, from his ſovereign's 
temper, that he muſt either reſign his head, ere 
his ſtandard, or confound his enemies by his pre- 
fence and ſubmiſſion ; his guards, his captives, 
and his treaſures, were diligently embarked; and 
his arrival at Conſtantinople preceded any account 
of his departure from Carthage. His prompt 
obedience removed the apprehenſions of Jul- 


tinian, and extorted the honour of a triumph; 
but from the wealth of nations, and the trophies 


of luxury, which adorned the proceſſion of thei 
victor, the eyes of the ſpectators were turned on 
Gelimer, who marched {lowly along repeating 
the words of Solomon—vANxITYI vanitY ! ail 
is VANITY | : 


The 
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The ſervices of Beliſarius were immediately re- A. P. 
warded with the conſulſhip; and the misfor— Y 
tunes of Gelimer were alleviated by an ample 335 
eſtate in the province of Galatia, where the 
abdicated monarch retired with his family and his 
friends to a life of peace, of affluence, and perhaps cf 
content. The braveſt of the Vandal youth were 
diſtributed into five ſquadrons of cavalry, and 
the poſterity of the common race inſenſibly min- 
gled with the herd of African ſubjects, | 

Beliſarius had ſcarce hoiſted fail for Conſtan- 535. 

tinople before the invaſion of the Moors ſpread 
terror and deſolation through the provinces of 
Africa; theſe ſavages were repelled by Solomon, 
an eunuch, to whom the imperial general, when 
he embarked, entruſted the chief command. The 
beardleſs victor advanced thirteen days journey 
from Carthage to beſiege mount Auraſius; and 
though he was compelled to retreat with ſome 
diſgrace from his firſt attempt, in the ſecond the 
ardour of his troops ſcaled the hoſtile mountain; 
a citadel erected on the top ſecured the important 
conqueſt ; and by the arms of Solomon, the pro- 
vince of Mauritanian Sitifi was again annexed to 
the Roman empire. 

Theudes, who had aſcended the throne of 
Spain after the extinction of the royal line in 
the death of Amalaric, beheld with indifference 
the rapid downfall of the Vandals. On the 
death of Theudes, the ſceptre of Spain was diſ- go 
puted by a civil war. The weaker candidate 
claimed the protection of Juſtinian, and ſub- 
ſcribed a treaty of alliance which wounded the 
independence of his country. Several cities on 
the ocean and Mediterranean were ceded to the 
Roman troops; and during ſeventy years that the 


Emperors 


A. D. emperors retained any ſhare of theſe remote pol. 
ſeſſions, their vanity continued to number Spain 
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in the liſt of their provinces. 
A combination of domeſtic and public injuries 
had alienated the minds of the Oſtrogoths from 
their natural allies, the Vandals ; and the con- 
verors of Italy beheld with pleaſure the ſubver. 
he of the Vandal kingdom of Africa. But they 
were ſoon convinced of the impolicy of their con. 
duct, by the lofty language of Beliſarms, who 
menaced, in the name of the emperor, the recovery 
of the provinces withheld from the imperial au- 
thority. A nation of two hundred thouſand ſol- 
diers might have derided the haughty language 
' of Juſtinian and his heutenant ; but a ſpirit of 
diſcord prevailed in Italy, and the Goths ſupport- 
ed with reluctance the indigoity of a female reign. 
Amalaſontha had been left guardian, by her fa- 
ther Theodoric, of her fon Athalaric, and the 
kingdom of Italy. The beauty of Amalaſontha 
_ was acknowledged, and even dreaded by Theo- 
dora; and her manly underſtanding was laudably 
employed i in regulating the kingdom, and direct. 
ing the education of Athalaric. But the diſpoſt- 
tion of the royal youth ill repaid the cares of his 
mother; and one folemn feſtival, when the Goths 
were aſſembled in the palace of Rav enna, he el- 
caped from the apartment of Amalafontha, and 
complained of a blow which his diſobedience had 
provoked her to inflict. The Barbarians reſented 
the indignity offered to their king, and mfiſted 
that he ſhould be reſcued from the diſcipline of 
women, and educated in the glorious ignorance 
of his anceſtors. - The aſſaſſination of three of 
the moſt formidable malecontents reſtored the 


* to abſolute power, but rendered 
her 
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ver juſtly odious to a free people; and the death A. P. 
op of Aae who at the age of ſixteen was con 
ſumed by premature intemperance, left her deſti- 
tute of any firm ſupport or legal authority. In- 
ſtead of retiring to private affluence, the daughter 
of Theodore conceived the impracticable deſign 
of ſharing with one of her couhns the regal ti- 
tle, and of reſerving, in her own hands the ſu- 
preme authority. Theodatus received the pro- 
poſal with profound reſpe& and affected gra- 
titude ; but Caſſiodorius had ſcarce announc- 
ed to the ſenate and the emperor that Amala- 
ſontha and Theodatus had aſcended the throne 
of Italy, before the Queen was impriſoned X 535, 
her perfidious colleague. Her ſubſequent death P. 3%: 
was at leaſt with the connivance, if not by the 
order of the new king. 95 ; 

Juſtinian . beheld with joy the diſſenſions of 
the Goths ; the imperial ambaſſadors, while they 
openly interceded for the queen, prompted by 
artful hints her private execution. They re- 
ceived intelligence of her death with apparent 
indignation ; and denounced, in their maſter's 
name, immortal war -againſt the perfidious aſ- 
ſaſſhn. The feeble forces, prepared for the enter- 
prize, were ſtrengthened by the fame of Beliſa- 
rius; Sicily received the hero with open arms; y 
the garrnon of Palermo, which alone attempted 
to refiſt, was reduced by a ſingular ftratagem ; 
Beliſarius introduced his ſhips into the harbour, 
their boats were hoiſted by pullies to the top- 
maſt head; and he filled them with archers, who, 
from that ſtation, commanded the ramparts of Dec. 31. 
the city. In the enſuing ſpring, the proſecution 
of his deſigns was interrupted by a dangerous re- 
e African forces; Carthage was ſaved 


by 
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ciĩate with the emperor of the Eaſt; for the poor 
equivalent of a penſion of forty-eight thouſand 


$36. 


537- 


landed with a thouſand guards; eight thouſand 


in the interval of ſuſpence, two Roman generals, 


gatriſoned by eight hundred Barbarians ; the for- 
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by the preſence. of Beliſarius, who e 


rebels were routed by the dexterity of the gene. 
ral; and this victory was ſcarce obtained, before 
he was recalled to Sicily to appeaſe a ſedition 
kindled during his abſence in his camp. 

The feeble Theodatus had conſented to nego- 


pounds ſterling, he offered to reſign the kingdom 
of the Gorths and Italians, and ſpend the remain- 
der of his days in philoſophy and agricylture : but 


who had entered the province of Dalmatia, were 
defeated and flain by the Gothic troops ; and 
Theodatus, riſing from abject deſpair to ground- 
leſs preſumption, recerved, with menace and con- 
ſempt, the ambaſſagor of 16 4 ri | 
Beliſarius, after he had left ſufficient garriſons 
in Palermo and Syracuſe, *cmbarked his troops ati 
Meſſina, and landed them at Rhegium. Eber-W 
mor, a Gothic prince, who had married the 
daughter of Theodatus, was ſtationed with an 
army to guard the entrance of Italy; but faithleſls 
to his public and private duties, he deſerted, with 
his followers, to the imperial camp. From Rhe- 
gium to Naples, near three hundred miles, the 
fleet and army of Beliſarius advanced, without 
reſiſtance, along the ſea-coaſt, That city was 


tifications were defended by precipices, or the 
ſea; the walls and fountains afforded a conſtant 
ſupply of water ; and the flock of proyifions was 
ſufficient to conſume the patience of the beſieg-M 
ers. At the end of twenty days, that of Beliſa-W 
rius was almoſt exhauſted; when his anz zei 

p | Was 
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ed s relieved by a bold Iſaurian, who explored A. D. 
land fte dry channel of an aqueduct, and reported, "TY 
ene. ¶ Hat a paſſage might be perforated, to introduce a 
fore le of armed foldiers into the city, After Beliſa- 


us had, in vain, admonithed the citizens of the 
zpending danger, four hundred Romans entered 


e aqueduct, railed themſelves by a rope which 

200! ley faſtened to an olive tree, ſurpriſed the cen- 

5585 nels, and opened the gates to their companions, 
om 


very crime was practiſed by the tumultuous vic- 
drs ; and the authority of Beliſarius with dith- 
Ity prevailed to moderate the calamitzes which 
had predicted. is | 
Theodatus, during the fiege of Naples, had 
Wcured his perſon within the walls of Rome; 
s cavalry was encamped in the Pomptine 
arſhes ; but the principal forces of the Goths 
e diſtributed in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul, 


ſon dete rigorouſly ſcrutinized che character and 
py Weakneſs of their unfortunate maſter. | He was 
ber 


lared unworthy of his race, his nation, and 
Ws throne, Their general Vitiges, was raiſed 
ch unanimous applauſe on the bucklers of his 


1 al 
8 npanions; and Theodatus, endeavouring to 
W1 


ape from the juſtice of his country, was 
ughtered on the Flaminian way by a Goth, 
om he had injured in his love. Vitiges, im- 
tient to return to Ravenna, that he might ſeize 
reluctant hand of the daughter of Amala- 
for. cha, and eſtabliſm ſome faint ſhadow of here- 
Y right, perſuaded the Goths to retreat fom 
preſence of a victorious enemy. He deter- 


Was 1 ned to delay, till next ſpring, the operations 
ſieg⸗ offenſive war; to ſummon the ſcattered forces 
lila the nation; to relinquiſh the diſtant poſſel- 
e; and to truſt even Rome itſelf to the faith 
wor. II. E of 


go. 


A. D. 


— 


the wiſhes of the Romans. Ihe deputies of th: 


bridge was betrayed by the conſternation of tha 


837. 


pas indeed disfigured with ſweat and blood 


vited the lieutenant of Juſtinian to accept then 


through the Aſinarian gate; the garriſon retire 


believed them to be on the other ſide of the Til 
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of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an aged warrior 
was left in the capital with four thouſand fol. 
diers; a feeble” garriſon, incapable of oppoſity 


pope and clergy, the ſenate and the people, in 
voluntary allegiance: Beliſarius advanced, with 


dut moleſtation, along the Latin way, which 
{kirted the foot of the mountains, and enteret 


irrer n » m 


along the Flammian road; Luederis alon 
tefuſed to accompany the fugitives, and was len 
as a trophy of victory, with the keys of Rome 
to the emperor juſtinilan. 

During - the winter the activity of Vitiges ha 
aſſembled, from their ruſtic habitations and di 
tant garriſons, the forces of the Goths ; a 
their Monarch advanced along the Flaminia 
way, at the head of one hundred thouſand figh 
ing men. The narrow paſſage of the Milvia 


Romans; and Beliſarius, who had ſallied will 
one thouſand horſe from the city, was ſudden 
encompaſſed by the hoſtile ſquadrons, while i 


ber. The fate of Italy depended on his lik 
every bow was bent, every javelin dire 
againſt him ; the Roman general was ftrong at 
active; his guards imitated his valour ; and ui 
Goths, after the loſs of a thouſand men, fled H 
fois the arms of an hero. They were rail 
— to their camp: and the Romans, opp . 

ed by numbers, made a precipitate retreat to tl \ 
city. The public terror was encreaſed by 18! 
teport that Beliſarius was flain. His countenan 
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his voice was hoarſe; his ſtrength was almoſt ex- A. D. 


7 


arrior 

d fc bauſted: but he imparted his unconquerable ſpi- - 
poſine rit to his deſponding companions ; the Barbari- 

of the ans felt, and fled again before, their charge; 


le, in 
thei 

with 
which 
ntered 
-etired 

along 
as len 
ROM 


the Flaminian gate was thrown open to a real 
triumph; and Belifarius viſited every poſt, and 
provided for the public ſafety, before he could be 
perſuaded to taſte the needful refreſhment of food 
and ſleep. 85 

The army of the Goths immediately paſſed the 
Tyber, and formed the ſiege of Rome; for the 
defence of which Beliſarius could only confide 
on the undiſciplined zeal of the townſmen, and 
a band of veterans, who ſcarce amounted to 


es ha five thouſand men. Eighteen days were ſpent 
d d by the beſiegers in military preparations, and 
; Wconſtructing rolling towers; on the nineteenth 
ning bey advanced to the attack. The vigour of the 
fig EG oths was excited by the hope of victory and 


[11vial 


Rn poil; and if a fingle poſt had given way, Rome 
of tl 


as irrecoverably loſt ; but amidſt tumult and 


1 wiWiſmay, the whole plan of the attack was diſ- 
aden inctly preſent to the mind of Beliſarius. He 
nile obſerved the changes of each inſtant, weighed 
ie very poſlible advantage, tranſported his perſon 
ie the ſcenes of danger, and communicated. his 
rede pirit in calm and decifive orders. The conteſt 
g as fiercely maintained from the morning to the 
nd evening; the Barbarians were repulſed on all ſides; 
ed H hirty thouſand Goths periſhed in the bloody 
raſiß don; and Beliſarius, ſallying from the gates, re- 
PPE uced the hoſtile engines to aſhes. From this day 
to ti 1 he ſiege of Rome degenerated into a tedious 
5 lockade, which continued almoſt a year. The 


is liegers were haraſſed by frequent and ſucceſs- 
ul Kirmiſhes; but in a more conſiderable action, 
. E'2 which 


4 


nan 


lool 


A. D. which Belifirius was induced to hazard by the 
SA_cdamours of his troops, the Romans were de. 
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feated ; their retreat was covered by the prudent 
precautions of the general, whoſe deſigns were 
'equally promoted by the vam confidence of thei 
'Goths, and the repentance and modeſty of his 
But the danger of famine appeared to Beliſarius 
more dreadful than the Gothic arms. On the 
Firſt idea of n Hege, an extraordinary ſupply df 
*corh was imported from Sicily; the harveſts 9 
Campania and Tuſcany were forcibly ſwep ß 
away; and Rome was delivered from an uſe. 
Teſs and deveuriag multitade by the difmiflalli 
öf the women, the children, and the ſlaves; yt 
[theſe precautions could not, in the laſt months 
of the ſiege, preſerve the r from the mi 
Feries of ſcareity, unwholeſome food, and con 
tagious diſorders; Beliſarius pitied their ſuffet 
*mgs ; but he rejected, with diſdain, the ide 
Of flight, or capitulation; and by his vigilan c 
ſeeuted the city from the effects of defpair of 
r. e wh | 
eee of Beliſarius, at length, 
obtamed from Juſtinian, whoſe vanity aſpiredl to 
: * of Italy, ſome feeble re infercement 
Sixteen hundred Huns and Sela vonians entered 
the city, Under the command of Martin and 
Valerian. Euthalkus arrived with large ſums off 
money Tor the payment of the troops, Proc 
Pius was diſpatehed to collect what -affiſtaneli 
Campania could Riraiſh ; and Antonina her fe 
"boldly traverſed the poſts of che enemy, and e 
turned, wich the Oriental ſuecours, to the reh 
of her hyfband. The forces that arrived by a 
And hnd were united at the mouth of the 1 | 
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hich Beliſarius eraſtily liſtened. They believed 


f is hey beheld the vanguard of a fleet and army, 
yhich already covered the Ionian fea, and the 


ariufains of Campauia. This Mufion was ſupported 
hen the 


wennn; © the emperor is not leſs generous,” re- 
Hed his lieutenant, with a difdainful ſmile ; © in 
return for a gift which you no longer poſſeſs, 


3 JE he preſents you with an ancient province ot 
the empire; he reſigns to the Goths the ſove- 


reignty of the Braiſh Ifland.” With equal 
ceußg arempt Belifarius rejected the offer of a tribute; 


n the mouth of Juſtinian. Alba, Porto, 


* 


108 While the Gothic ambaſſadors enquired their ing 
2 


oths, he inftantly occupied; and he diſpatched 


engt hn the Sanguinary, with two thouſand horſe, 
had depoſit- 


nere While Vitiges heſitated between ſhame and 
in, his retreat was haſtened by domeſtic alarms. ' 
uns ae was informed by bis trembling 2 

— 4 


ravage Picenum, where the Goths 
Nene their families and treaſures. 


roch * Neun had ſpread the devaſtation of war 


dere dable chief had defeated his uncle, inſulted 
nd BS capital, and ſeduced the fidelity of his wife, 
we daughter of the imperious Amalaſontha. 
laſt attempt to ſtorm or furpriſe the city, was 
delled by the intrepid vigilance of * 
an 


de haughty language of the Roman general. 
Lhe fadors of Vitiges offered, ſor the 
tle of peace,” to renounce the n of S- 


Wt he conſented to à truce of three months, 


Wontumcellz, which hat been evacuated by the 


pennine to the Hadriatic. That this or- 


53 


the BW. a council of War convened hy Antonina, it A. D. 
as reſolvec to foree à paſſage up the ſtream of I 
dan he river; and the Goths were apprehenſi ve of 
wer Wicturbing, by raſh hoſtilities, a begociation, io 


535, 
March, 


54 


A. PD. and the Goths, preſſed by famine and deſpair, 
one year and nine days from the commencement 


ſieged Rimini; but the feeble rampart was de- 


thic monarchy was reduced; but the imperial 


command. Narſes, after yielding with relu& 


rates, marched away to the conqueſt of the Atm 
lian Province. . Beliſarius, Wit the remnant 0 | 
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of the ſiege, burnt their tents, and tumulivouſly 
repaſſed the Milvian bridge. Vitiges, after di- 
patching bis nephew, Uraias, with an adequate 
orce for the chaſtiſement of Milan which had 
revolted, at the head of his principal army be- 


fended by the {kill and valour of John the San- 
guinary. Ihe eunuch Narſes landed in Picenum WM 
with two. thouſand Heruli, and five thouſand off 


the braveſt troops of the Eaſt. - Beliſarius him: WW 
' ſelf appeared at the head of ten thouſand vete-M 


rans; the Goths, aſtoniſhed and diſmayed, aban- 
noned their ſtandards and their leaders; and Vi. 
tiges himſelf never halted till he found ſhelter 
within the walls of Ravenna 


* 


To theſe walls, and a few fortreſſes, the Go. 


army was weakened: by the diſcord of the hieß 
Belifarius, before the end of the ſiege, had ſullied 
his fame by the arbitrary execution of Conſtan- 
tine, who was accuſed of rapine, but whoſe death 
was ſecretly imputed to the revenge of Antoni 
na. Each of his colleagues, conſcions of the 
{ſame crime, was apprehenſive of the ſame fable 
Theſe encouraged Narſes to oppoſe the conquer 
or of Rome and Africa; and exhorted the 
eunuch, to whoſe. counſels they aſcribed th 
relief of Rimini, to aſſume, an [independent 


ance to the ſiege of Urbino, deſerted his c 
league in the night; and with the bands of the 
Heruli, and ten thouſand Romans and confede 


by 


43 ; N 
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lis forces reduced Urbino, and laid fiege to A. D. 

reſulaz, Orvieto, and Auximum. Narſes was 

t laſt recalled; all diſſentions were healed; but 

a the interval of diſcord, the Goths were per- 

itted to breathe; Milan was taken; and the 
orthern provinces of Italy were invaded by the 


ranks. 
Theodebert, of Auſtraſia, the moſt powerful 


pair, 
ment 
ouſly 
diſ- 
Mate 

had 
be- 


de- e 

San. f the Merovingian kings, was perſuaded, b 
num ee gifts of the Goths, to afford them an indirec 
1d of pport. Ten thouſand Burgundiaps, without 


him: Nee apparent conſent of their ſovereign, deſcended 
vete- om the Alps, and joined the troops of Vitiges 
ban: the ſiege of Milan. After an obſtinate refiſt- 
1 Mee, that city was reduced by famine; three 
elteruadred thouſand males were reported to have 
— * eriſhed in the maſſacre; and the walls of Mi- 
Gon were levelled with the ground. Encouraged 
eri this inroad, Theodebert himſelf appeared at 


ok ee head of one hundred thouſand Barbarians in 
lied e plains of Italy. The provinces of Liguria 
Nan Pd Emilia were abandoned to the rage of > 
eau e Franks, whoſe meaſures were equally hoſ- 


ile to the Romans and the Gothg. But a dyſen- 


tour 
f "he J ſwept off one third of the victorious ar- 
fake 9). Theodebert was perſuaded to retire, by 
quer e mild exhortations of Beliſarius; and the 
heath of the Merovingian king, by a wild bull, 
be was hunting in the German foreſts, de- 
den ered the empire from the danger of his future 
eluck 1 umity. 


Beliſarius, in the reduction of Oſimo, had 


co 

f the rrowly eſcaped the mortal ſtroke of an arrow; 

ede d Vitiges was inveſted in Ravenna, the forti- 

Em ations of which were ſuperior to aſſault; the 

nt a nperial general was compelled to proceed 2 
| ; the 


bY 


86 | 


A. D. the flow but more certain, attacks of famine, 


by the arrival of two ambaſſadors from Conſtan- 


offieers had delivered a written opinion, that the 
| iy rejected the treaty of partition, and reſolved to 
aſta 
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While he preſſed the blockade, he was ſurpriſed 


tinople, with the treaty of peace figned by Juf. 
tinian. This diſgraceful agreement left the pro- 
vinces beyond the Po, with the regal title, to the 
ſucceſſor of Theodoric : but though each of his 


ſiege of Ravenna was hopeleſs, the general bold- 
in the danger of a generous diſobedience, 


He declared his reſolution of leading Vitiges, i 
chains, to the feet of Juſtinian. The Goths were 


aſtoniſhed at his firmneſs; they compared the 


fame and fortune of Beliſarius, with the weak. 
neſs of their unfortunate king; and they offered 
their arms and treaſures to place the hero, as 
their independent monareh, on the throne of 
Italy. The policy of Beliſarius perſuaded them, 
that he was diſpoſed to comply with their wiſhes, 
without engaging an oath for the performance of i 
a treaty, whieh he ſecretly abhorred. The gates 


of Ravenna were thrown open to the ſuppoſed 


king of Italy ? and before the Goths could re- 
cover from their furprize, the eny was ſecured 
beyond the danger of revolt. Vitiges was rel. 
ſpectfully, but diligently guarded inthe palace; the 
flower of the Gothie youth was ſelected for the 
ſervice of the emperor ; and the ſubmiſſion of 
the capital was imitated by the towns and vil 
lages of Italy, & 

The jealouſy of Juſtinian once more recalled 
Beliſarius, who embarked at Ravenna his ſpoils 
and captives ; the emperor received, with be- 
nourable courteſy, both Vitiges and his noble 
conſort; and, as the king of the Goths conformed 

| 0 
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nice BY cc de Atbariafian ich, he obtained, with a fich A. D 


riſed inheritance of lands in Aſia, the rank of ſenator —v— 


iſtan- and patrician. But the conqueror of Italy was 
Jui. not allowed the well-earned honours of a ſecond 
pro. triumph. Yet the preſence of the hero, when- 


© the ever he appeared in the ftreets, attracted the eyes 


f his of the people. His fellow-citizens were em- 
t the boldened by his gentle demeanour ; his foldiers 
were attached by his liberality and juſtice ; and 


ed to the provincials were engaged by the peace and 


2NCE, plenty which they enjoyed under his authority ; 
S, in juſtead of being injured, the country was en- 
vere riched, by the march of Roman armies ; and fuch 

the was the rigid diſcipline of his camp, that not a 
path could be traced in the neighbouring fields 
ered of corn. Belifarius himſelf was ſober and chaſte; 


„ no one had ever feen him intoxicated with wine; 
e of and the moſt beautiful captives of Gothic and 
em, Vandal race, were in vain offered to his em- 
hes, WS braces. | 1 | 

e But the fame of the hero, was tarniſhed by the 
ates Wa degrading tameneſs of the huſband. Antonma 
fed was the daughter of a theatrical proftitute ; and 


in the various fituations of fortune, ſhe became 
the companion, the enemy, the ſervant, - and the 
favourite of the empreſs Theodora. Before her 
marriage with Beliſarius, Antonina had one huſ- 
band, and many lovers. Photius, the ſon of her 
former nuptials, was of an age to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf at the fiege of Naples : but it was not 
till the autumn of her age, that ſhe indulged 
herſelf in a ſcandalous attachment to a Thratian 
youth of the name of Theodoſius. The Roman 
general ſurpriſed, -at Carthage, the two lovers, 
almoſt naked, in a ſolitary chamber. With 


bluſhing Antonina, & was ſecreting our moſt 
** precious 


the help of this young man,” ſaid the un- 


e 
. 
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A. U. 4 precious effects from the knowledge of Juſ- 


-- Conſtantinople, 


* tinian.“ The pious huſband conſented to dif. 
believe his own ſenſes, and the youth reſumed 
his garments. At Syracuſe, Belifarius was awak- 
ened from -this deluſion, by the information of 
Macedonia, a female attendant and two cham- 
berlains. Theodoſius eſcaped from the juſtice 
of an injured huſband by a haſty flight; but the 
tears of Antonina afſured the credulous hero of 
her mnocence ; and he abandoned, to the re- 
venge of a guilty woman, thoſe friends who had 
preſumed to doubt the chaſtity of his wife. A 
declaration of Conſtantine ;* I would ſooner have 
* pumiſhed the adultreſs than the boy,” was 
deeply remembered by Antonina ; and when 
deſpair armed that officer againſt his general, 
her ſanguinary advice decided and haſtened 
his execution. Theodoſius returned to Italy; 
the paſſion of Antonina was unabated; but time 
iaſpired her lover with more ſerious thoughts; 
he eſcaped from her embraces, retired to Ephe- 
fas, ſhaved his head, and took refuge in the 
fanCtuary of a monaſtic life; and it was not till 
Beliſarius moved forward to the Perſian war, 
that Theodoſins could be tempted to return to 
The ſhame of the adultreſs ſcaree equalled the 
unnatural temper of the mother ; and the gallant 
Photius, in the camp beyond the Tigris, was ex- 
poſed to the ſecret perſecutions of Antonina. 
Enraged by his own wrongs, and the diſhonour 
of his blood, he revealed to Beliſarius the turpi- 
tude of his wife. The Roman general, and his 
ſon-· in- law, confirmed, at the altar, their holy 
vows of mutual revenge and defence. The do- 
minion of Antonina was impaired by abſence 7 
and! 
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Jul: and when ſhe met her hufband, in his firſt and A. D. 
diſ. trauſient emotions, he confined her perſon, and 
wed threatened. her life. Photius was more reſolved 


to puniſh ; he flew to Epheſus ; extorted from an 
eunuch of his mother the full confeſſion of her 
guilt; arreſted Theodoſius and his treaſures in 
the church of St. John, and confined his cap- 
tives in a ſequeſtered fortreſs of Cilicia. Such 4 
daring outrage againſt public juſtice, could not 


has paſs with impunity. _The cauſe of Antonina was 
ad eſpouſed by the empreſs. - Beliſarius was haſtily 
A recalled, and reconciled to his wite in the pre- 
= ſence of Theodora; Theodoſius was reſcued 


from his impriſonment ; and the ſhort remainder 
of his life was devoted to the gratification of his 
miſtreſs; but the premature death of the monk 
of Epheſus, could only be expiated by the pu- 
niſhment of Photius, who was purſued by the 
implacable hatred of his mother ; though a youth 
of a ſickly conſtitution and conſular dignity, he 
was expoſed to the tortures of the ſcourge and 
the rack, which he bore without violating the 
faith he had pledged to Beliſarius. After this 
cruelty, he was buried in a ſubterraneous pri- 
ſon, from whence, ' after three years, he ef- 
fected his eſcape, reached the holy ſepulchre of 
Jeruſalem, embraced the profeſhon of a monk; 
and the abbot Photius, after the death of Juſ- 
tinian, was employed to regulate the churches of 
Egypt. 

In the ſucceeding campaign, Beliſarius ſaved 
the Eaſt ; but he offended Theodora, and per- 
haps the emperor himſelf” On a rumonr of the 
death of Juſtinian, the Roman general had ſpo- 
ken the free language of a citizen and a ſoldier, 
He was immediately recalled ; but that dit aro 
„ Watt 8 . * ich 


60 


* 


> league, Buzes, was alleviated in Beliſarius by the 


A. D. which for the fame crime overwhelmed his col. 
of his wife. A fine of one hundred and twenty 
the royal ſtables, he accepted the conduct of the 


Italian war. On his departure from Conftantino- 


of the Roman general. - 
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dignity of his own character, and the influence 


thoufand pounds ſterling was levied on His for- 
times; and with the office of count, or maſter of 


ple, his friends, and even the public, were 

perſuaded that he would turn his arms againſt his 

ungrateful ſovereign; but their hopes were de- 

cerved by the 288 patience and loyalty 
e | 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


State of the Barbaric World — Eftabliſhment of the 
Lombaris on the Danube— Tribes and Inroads of 
the Sclavonians—Origin, Empire, and Embaſ- 
fies of the Turks —The Joght of the Avars— 
Choſroes I. or Nigſbir dun, ing of Perfia—His 
proſperous reign amd war with the Komans— 


The Colchian, or Lazic War —T he Athiopians. 


TRE regular forces of the empire had once A. D. 
amounted to fix hundred and forty-five thouſand 
men; in the time of Juſtinian they conſiſted of 
only one hundred fifty. thouſand. Theſe 
were thinly ſcattered over ſea and land; in Spain 
and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, on the banks of 
the Danube, the coaſt of the Euxine, and the 
frontiers of Perſia. The neglected pay of the ſol- 
dier was compenſated by the privilege of rapine 
and indolence ; the want of .national ſpirit was 
ſupplied by the precarious faith and diſorderly 
ſervice of Barbarian mercenaries. -The generals, 
inſtead of promoting the public ſervice, — 

coy 


* 
"xe 


A. D. only to prevent the ſucceſs, or to ſully the repu- 


almoſt extinct; and the fame of former heroes 
barians by the arts of e and falſehood, and 


invited by his patience an 


had relinquiſhed the barrier of the Upper Da- 
nube, and eyacuated- Pannonia and Noricum. 
The Gepidz, ſince the death of Attila, had pol: 


vas aggravated by the ironical tone of their apo- 


. © theſe uſeleſs poſſeſſions. 


inſtead of aſſuming himſelf t 
ſubjecis, invited a ſtrange people to avenge the 


between the Danube and the Alps; and to check 
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tation of their colleagues. Military honour was 


ſeemed confined alone to the perſons of Beliſa. 
rius and Narſes, The emperor, timid though 
ambitious, fomented the diviſions of the Bar- 


liberality the repe- 
tition of injurjes. Antioch was deſtroyed by 
the Perſians, and Juſtiman trembled in his pa- 
face for the fafety of his capital, while his lieu- 
tenant atchieved the conqueſts of Carthage, Rome 
and Ravenna. 


The Goths, to oppoſe the arms of Belifartus, 1 


/ 


ſeſſec the plains of Upper Hungary and the 
Tranſylvanian hills. The vacant fortifications of 
the Danube were diligently occupied by theſe f 
Barbarians ; their ſtandards were planted on the : 
walls of Sirmium and Belgrade ; and the injury 


logy. © Soextenfive, O Czfar ! are your domi. 
« nions; ſo numerous are your cities; that you 
« are continually ſeeking for nations to whom, 
e either in peace or war, e may relinquiſh 

he Gepidz are your 
« brave and faithful allies ; and if they have an- 
« ticipated your gifts, they have ſhewn a juſt 
ce confidence in your wy. The emperor, 

e protection of his 


inſult of the invaders ; to occupy the provinces 


the 
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the ambition of the Gepidz by the fame and A. D. 
wer of the LoMBaRrDs. 2 #4} WIN 
This appellation, a corruption of Langobards, 

which denoted the length of beard, was appro- 

priated to a barbarous people, who in the time of 

Auguſtus and Trajan, were diſcovered between 

the Elbe and the Oder. The ſmallneſs of their 

numbers was recruited by the adoption of their 
braveſt ſla ves? and alone, amidſt their powerful 
neighbours, they defended, by arms, their mar- 
tial independence. Amidſt the conflicts of the 
various nations of 'the north, they gradually de- 
ſcended towards the ſouth and the Danube; and 
preſerved, during four hundred years, their an- 
cient valour and ferocious manners. The Heruli, 
who inhabited the ſouthera provinces of Poland, 
were defeated and diſperſed by theſe more hardy 
Barbarians : who paſſed the Danube at the ſoli- 
citation of Juſtinian, to reduce, according to trea- 
ty, the cities of Noricum and Pannonia. Their 
predatory incurfions often violated the ſafety of 
their Roman allies ; and a conteſt of thirty years 
with the or 1 was only terminated by the 
extirpation of that people. Forty thouſand of 
the Lombards periſhed in the deciſive bat- 
tle which broke the power of their adverſa- 
ries, transferred the fears of Juſtinian, and dif- 
played the character of Alboin, the prince of the 

— 282 nation, and the future conqueror of 

taly. | | | 

The two great tribes who, in the reign of Juſ- 

tinian, wandered over the plains of Ruſſia, Li- 

thuania, and Poland, were diſtinguiſhed by the 

name of BULGARIANs and SCLAVONIANS. The 
former, who touched the Euxine and the lake 

Mzotis, derived from the Huns their name and 

deſcent, 
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4. D. deſcent, their arms and their manners; and were 
Sw divided into two hoſtile parties, who purſued 
each other with implacable hatred ; theſe were 
both equally attracted by Roman wealth, and their 
rapid marches could only be ſtopped by the Bal. 
tic ſea, and the extreme cold and poverty of the 
north. The form of the Sclavonians differed 
from the ſwarthy Tartars ; and they approached, 
Without attaining, the lofty ſtature and fair com- 
plexion of the Germans. Their buts were haſ⸗ 
tily conſtructed of rough timber, and erected in 
the depth of foreſts, or on the banks of rivers; 
The fertility of the foil, rather than the labour 
of the natives, ſupplied the ruſtic plenty of the 
Sclavonians ; their ſheep and horned cattle were 
large and numerous; the fields which they 
fowed wath millet, afforded them a coarſe but 
wholeſome food ; and even in their favage ſtate, 

_ they are repreſented as poſſeſſing the virtues of 
patience, chaſtity, and hoſpitality. They adored, 
as the ſupreme God, the inviſible maſter of thun- 
der: but they diſdained to obey any prince, or 
even magiſtrate; and their paſſi 


ions were too head- 
ſtrong to compoſe any ſyſtem of equal law or ge- 
neral defence, Some voluntary reſpect was yield- 
ed to age or valour; but each tribe exiſted as a 
ſeparate and independent republic; they fought 
on foot almoſt naked, and, except an unwieldy 
ſhield, without any defenſive armour ; their wea- 
pons of offence were a bow, a quiver of ſmall 
poiloned arrows, and a rope, which they dexter- 
ouſly threw from a diſtance, and entangled their 
enemy in a running nooſe. | 
The intermediate boundaries between the 
Sclavonians and the Bulgarians were ſcarce known 
to the Barbarians themſelves. Their importance 
©1937dÞ | Was 
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yas occupied by a tribe of the Sclavonians, diſ- 
inguiſhed by the appellation of Antes; againſt 
heſe Juſtinian erected the fortifications of the 
o wer Danube, and laboured to ſecure the alli- 
ace of a people ſeated in the direct channel of 
orthern inundation. But the Antes wanted 
,OWer or inclination to ſtem the torrent. The 
clavonian foot followed with equal ſpeed the 
Bulgarian horſe, and a free retreat was purchaſed 
rough the country of the Gepidæ, who com- 
anded the paſſage of the Upper Danube, by the 
Way ment of a piece of gold for each ſoldier. The 
riform repetition of annual incurſions was almoſt 

faced by the invaſion of the Bulgarians, in the 
ear, and about the time, that Ravenna ſurren- 
ered; they ſpread from the ſuburbs of Conſtan- 
nople to the Ionian gulf, and repaſſed the Da- 
be with the miſerable train of one hundred 
ad twenty thouſand captives. In a ſubſequent 
uoad, they pierced the wall of the Thracian 
herſoneſus, and returned with the ſpoils of 
ſia; another party penetrated from the ſtreights 
f Thermopylæ to the iſthmus of Corinth, and 


— wolved in deſtruction what yet remained of 
ght FIeclan magnificence. Three thouſand. Sclavo- 
dy ans, divided into three bands, paſſed the Da- 
ea · ube and the Hebrus, vanquiſhed the Roman 
all merals who oppoſed their progreſs, and plun- 
= zred, with impunity, the cities of Illyricum and 


We race. So fatal were their devaſtations, that 
We hiſtorian of Juſtinian aſſerts, theſe inroads 
uually conſumed two hundred thouſand of the 
mhabitants of the Roman empire. 
Europe, amidſt theſe calamities, felt the ſhock 
fa revolution, which firſt revealed the name and 
Vor. II, F nation 


as. meaſured by their vicinity to the empire. A. D 
The level country of Moldavia and Wallachia 
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A. D. nation of the Turks. This martial people boaſt 

chat their founder, like Romulus, was fuckled 

by a ſhe- wolf; and the ſame fable has been in- 

vented; without any intermediate intercourſe, by 

the Latian, and the Scythian ſhepherds. The 

authority of the Khan of Geougen extended 

hoert the mountains of Altai, the centre of Afia; 

aud the Turks who inhabited that ridge of hills 

were compelled; for the ſervice of their maſter, 

to forge into arms the minerals they contained, 

The annual ceremony, in which a piece of iron 

was heated in the fire, and a ſmith's hammer was 

ſucceſhvely handled by the prince and his nobles 

recorded for ages the humble proſeſſion of the 

- 'Furkiſh nation. Bertezena firſt exhorted bu 

countrymen to uſe the weapons they prepared foi 

$45. their maſters, as the inſtruments of . and 

victory; their valour was ſignalized in ſucceſs 

combats againſt the neighbouring tribes; bu 

when their leader prefumed to aſk in marriage 

the daughter of the great Khan, the demand wal 

contemptuouſly rejected. A more noble alliance 

with a princeſs of China expiated this diſgrace; 

and the ſubſequent defeat, and almoſt extirpation, 

of the nation of the Geougen, eſtabliſhed in Tartar 

the powerful empire of the Turks. But though the 

reigned over the north, they remained faithful 

attached to the mountain of Altai; and diſdaineiſ 

the alluringluxuryof China; in their religion, the 

ſerved the fimple practice of their anceſto 

The: ſupreme Deiry was acknowledged by the er 

dluſive honours of ſacrifice ; but they alſo expre'i 

| fed their obligations to the air, the fire, the will 
| ter, and the earth. Their written laws wen 

| ſevere and impartial ; theft was puniſhed by tet 

tld reſtitution; adultery, treachery, and murde 

| | 21 Fin 
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With death; but no chaſtiſement could equal the A. D. 
inexpiable guilt of cowardice, © The northern "VV 
limits of the Turkiſh conqueſts extended as far as 
'Kamtchatka; and on the louth, the White Huns, 
who had vanquiſhed the Perſian monarch, and 
carried their victorious arms along the banks of 
the Indus, yielded to their irreſiſtible valour. 
On the fide of the weſt, they paſſed the lake Mz. . 
otis when frozen, and beſieged the Roman city 
of Boſphorus; and to the eaſt, the empire of 
China was continually afflicted by their deftruc- 
tive incurſions. This extent of empire compel- 
led the Turkiſh monarch to eſtabliſh three. ſubor- 
dinate princes of his own blood, who ſoon forgot 
W their gratitude and allegiance ; the conquerors 
ere enervated by luxury; the vanquiſhed nati- 
ons reſumed their independence; and the power 
of the Turks was limited to a period of two hun- 
dred year s. 5 
The nation of the Ogom, on the banks of the 
Til, was ſubdued by the Turks; their khan, with 
three hundred thouſand of his ſubjects, was ſlain 
in battle; about twenty thouſand ſurviving war- 
riors, preferring exile to ſervitude, followed the 
road of the Volga, aſſumed the falſe but formida- 
ble name of the Avars, whofe lawful proprietors 
had ſubmitted to the Turkiſh yoke, and at the 
WW foot of mount Caucaſus, in the country of the 
Alam and Circaſſians, firſt heard of the ſplen- 
dour and weakneſs of the Roman empire: Their 
ambaſſador, with the permiſſion of the governor 
of Lazica, was tranſported by the Euxine fea to 
Conſtantinople, and the improvideat Juſtinian ac- 
cepted the proffered alliance of a ftrange people, 
who readily devoted themſelves to the ſervice of 
the empire; but —_— in return precious gifts, 
n an- 
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A. D. annual ſubſidies, and fruitful poſſeſſions. Valen- 
t, one of the emperor's guards, returned with 
55% the ambaſſador to the camp at the foot of mount 
\ Caucaſus; he eafily perſuaded the Avars, by 
ſplendid preſents and promiſes, to invade the 
enemies of Rome ; and 1n leſs than ten years, theſe 
fugitives had reduced the Bulgarian and Sclavo- 
„nian tribes, and pitched their camps on the Pa. 
nube and the Elbe. The chagan, the peculiar 
title of their king, ſtill affected to cultivate the 
friendſhip of the emperor; but the virtue or trea- 
chery of an Avar betrayed the ſecret hoſtile de- 
ſigns of his countrymen, and awakened the fears 

and jealouſy of the imperial court. 

But though the pretended A yars had penetrated 
to ſuch a diſtance from the arms of their conquer- 
ors, an ambaſſador, from the great khan, had 
traced their ſteps, and arrived at the Byzantine 
court to propoſe the alliance of the Turks 
againſt the Perſian Monarch. Maniach, the 
prince of the Sogdoites, enumerated the con- 
queſts and power of his maſter, Diſabul; and re- 
queſted that the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine would 
not eſpouſe the cauſe of rebels and fugitives. The 
emperor profeſſedly renounced the Avars, and 
his ratification of a treaty with the Turks was 
carned by a Roman miniſter to the foot of Mount 

Altai. The ambition of Choſroes cemented the 

-— umon of the Turks and Romans, who touched 
his dominions on either fide ; but thoſe diſtant 
nations, regardleſs of each other, confulted the 
dQi.ctates of intereſt; inſtead of the obligations of 
| treaties; and the ambaſſadors of Tiberius were 
| reduced to liſten to the reproaches of the ſon and 
1 ſucceſſor of Diſabul. You Romans,” ſaid 
the haughty Barbarian, „ ſpeak with many 
« tongues, but they are tongues of deceit and 
cc per- 


+ + wy 


che Romans. 
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the vain pretence, 


that Mount Caucaſus is the impregnable bar- 


cc rer of the Romans. I know the courſe of the 


« Nieſter, the Danube, and the Hebrus; the 


% moſt warlike nations have yielded to the arms 
* of the Turks; and from the riſing to the ſet- 
ting ſun, the earth is my inheritance.” Not- 
withſtanding this menace, a ſenſe of advantage 


prevailed over the reſentment of the khan, and 
the alliance was renewed between the Turks and 

Cabades, the Perſian monarch, whoſe vidory 
over Amida we have already mentioned, had ex- 


| perienced, during a diſtracted reign, the viciſſi- 


tudes of fortune. A priſoner in the hands of his 
ſubjects; an exile among the enemies of Perſia ; 
his laſt years were embittered by the diforders of 
his people, and the fanaticiſm of Mazdak, who 
aſſerted the community of women, and the equa- 
lity of mankind. Cabades had recovered his li- 
berty by proſtituting the honour of his wife, and 
regained his kingdom by the aid of the Barba- 
mans, who had flain his father. His J 
for his third ſon Choſroes, or Nuſhirvan, induced 


him to alter by his will the cuſtomary order of 
ſucceſſion; and to render the youth more illuſ- 


trious, Cabades was defirous that he ſhould be 
adopted by the emperor Juſtin. The Perſian 
prince had already advanced, with the * 

e 


& perjury; whlle your maſter ſolicits my friend- A. D. 
Fc This Win fattertig and hollow a 

* ſunk to a confederate of my fugitive Ogors. If 
e condeſcend to march againſt thoſe contemp- 
* tible ſlaves, they will tremble at the ſound of 
% Our whips ; they will be trampled like a neſt of 
“ ants under the feet of my innumerable ca- 
„ yalry. I am not ignorant of the road which 
* they have followed to invade your empire ; 
& nor can I be deceived 


1 


r 
| A.- D. the Byzantine court, as far as the Tigris, when 


. -quzſtor Proclus, left the adoption might be 
. urged as a claim to the inheritance of his Roman 


\Choſroes, who ſoon after, by the death of his 


diadem on the head of Choſroes himſelf ; but he 


his own dignity interfered not, the government 


he found that kingdom involved in a war will 


gates of Caucaſus were aſſumed by the N 
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his journey was ſtopped by the advice of the 


parent. The indignity ſunk deep in the mind. of 


father, was exalted by a powerful. party to the 
throne of Perſia. 8 1 i Fa 
The. repoſe of Choſroes was ſecured, on the 
retence of a flight conſpiracy, by the death of 
ie elder brothers, their families, and adhe 
rents. One guiltleſs youth was diſmifled by a 
veteran general; and this act of humanity over. 
balanced the merit of reducing twelve nations to 
the obedience of Perſia, Mebodes had fixed tht 


delayed to attend the royal ſummons till he had 
rformed the duties of a military review ; and 
is ſentence was pronounced oy the inflexible 
2 and ingratitude of his maſter. But wen 


of Choſroes was firm, rigorous, and impartial. 
He aboliſhed the dangerous theory of common 
or equal poſſeſſions; he revived and publiſhed the 
laws of the firſt Artaxerxes; he extended his 
care to the education of his ſubjects, and the cul 
tivation of their lands; and the example of the 
monarch awakened the curioſity of an ingeniow 
people, and diffuſed the light of ſcience through 
out the dominions of Perſia. 

When Choſroes aſcended the throne of Perſia 


the emperor of Conſtantinople. The policy oi 
Juſtinian conſented. to purchaſe a peace at the 
price of eleven thouſand pounds of gold; the 
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nd the demolition of Dara was ſuſpended on A. D. 


77 


ondition that it ſhould never be made the reſiQ- 


Wence of the general of the Eaſt. This interval 
vas diligently; improved by the ambition of Juſ- 
inian; the avarice of Choſroes was ſoothed by. 

large portion of the ſpoils of Carthage; but he 


eard with aſtoniſhment, envy, and fear, that 


icily, Italy, and Rome itſelf, had been reduced 


n three rapid campaigus by the arms of Beliſariue. 


e excited his bold and ſubtle vaſſal e 


ho waged an obſcure war againſt the chief 


he tribe of Gaſſen, a confederate of the empire, 
) invade and rayage the province of Syria; and 
yſtinian, inſtead of repelling by arms the incur- 
os of Alajondar, endeavoured to feduce his 
Ulegiance; and invited the diſtant nations of 
thiopia and Septhia to attack the dominions of 


de Perſian. The diſcovery of this hoſtile cor- 
ſpondence juſtified the complaipts of the Goths 


nd Armenians, Who about the ſame time im- 
ored the protection of Choſroes. Their repre- 
Wntations were uniform, weighty, and effectual. 
The ambitious and faithleſs Juſtinjan aſpires to 


be the ſole maſter of the world. Has he not 


violated the privileges of Armenia, the inde- 
pendenee of Colchos, and the wild liberty of - 
the Tzanian mountains? has he not uſurped 
with equal avidity the city of Boſphorus on the 


frozen Mzotis, and the vale of palm trees on 


the ſhores of the Red Sea? The Moors, the 
Vandals, and the Goths, have been ſucceſſive- 


ly oppreſſed, and each nation has calmly re- 
mained the ſpectator of their neighbour's ruin. 
Embrace, O King! the fayourable moment; 
the Eaſt is left without defence, while the ar- 


mies of Juſtinian, and his renowned general, 


* are 


— 
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A. D. © are detained in the diſtant region of the Weſt, 
Hf you heſitate and delay, Belifarius will ſoon 
* return from the Tyber to the Tygris, and 
« Perſia may enjoy the wretched conſolation of 
being the laſt devoured.“ "Theſe arguments 
were ſufficient to perſuade an ambitious king, and 
Choſroes determined in perſori to ſupport the 
cCauſe of the ſupplicants. | 
At the head of his army, which had been al. 
ſembled in the plains of Babylon, the ſon of Ca. 
bades, prudently declining the ſtrong cities of 
Meſopotamia, ſollowed the weſtern bank of the 
Fuphrates, and: burſt by treachery and ſurprize 
the gates of Dura. His rapid cavalry preſſed 
forward into the heart of Syria, while the feeble 
e enemy vaniſhed at his approach, and difappoint- 
ed him of the honour of victory. Hierapolis, 
Aleppo, Apamea, and Chalcis, were ſuccefhively 
beſieged. They redeemed their ſafety by a ran- 
ſom of gold and filver ; and their new maſter en- 
forced, without - obſerving, the terms of capitu- 
lation. Fourteen years before Antioch had been 
ruined by an earthquake; but the capital of the 
Eaſt, the new Theopolis, had been raiſed from 
the ground by the liberality of Juſtinian, Ger: 
manus, the emperor's nephew, refuſed to truſt 
his perſon within the walls of a beſieged city; 
but the people of Theopolis were elated by the 
ſudden reinforcement of fix thouſand ſoldiers. 
The Perſian hoſt mounted with ſcaling ladders 
to the affault, and the Roman mercenaries fled 
through the oppoſite gate. The city was deli- 
| vered to the flames, though ſome ſmall portion 
ö was preſerved by the avarice of the victor, and 
* the ſudden change of the wind. Eighteen miles 
below Antioch the river Orontes falls into = 
DIS” ; f 5 "Gd | M I 
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ſea, offered a ſolemn facrifice to the fun. With 
the ſpoil of Syria, he ſlowly moved to the Eu- 
phrates, threw a temporary bridge over that ri- 
ver, and on his return founded near Cteſiphon, 
a city to perpetuate the joint names of Choſroes 
and Antioch. Paleſtine, and the holy wealth of 


1 al. Jeruſalem, next inflamed his defies ; and Con- 
Ca- ſtantinople, and the palace of the Cæſars, no 
s of longer appeared impregnable or remote. 

the To diſappoint theſe hopes, the ee of 
rize Italy was recalled to the defence of the Eaſt. 
fled While Choſroes purſued his deſigus on the coaſt 


of the Euxine, Beliſarius encamped beyond the 


int. Euphrates within fix miles of Niſibis. His plan 
olis, to draw the Perſians from that impregnable cita- 
vely del was diſconcerted by the untractable ſpirit of 
ran- Arethas, and his Arabs, whom he had detached 
en- to ravage Aſſyria, and who neither returned nor 
itu- ſent any intelligence of his motions. Aſter re- 
deen ducing the fortreſs of Siſaurane, the Roman ge- 


neral was recalled; but the dangers of the enſu- 
ing ſpring reſtored him to confidence and com- 
mand, and the hero was diſpatched to repel by 
his name the invaſion of Syria. He found the 


19 Roman generals impriſoned by their fears in the 
the fortifications of Hierapolis. He commanded 
ers. them, without liſtening to their timid counſels, 
ders to follow him to Europus, where he had reſolved 
fled to collect his forces. His firm attitude on the 
leli- banks of the Euphrates reſtrained Choſroes from 
tion advancing towards Paleſtine, and the Perſian mo- 
and narch was deluded by the addreſs, and awed by 


the genius of the lieutenant of Juſtinian. He 
dreaded to hazard a deciſive battle in a diſtant 
LES FOES country; 


Mediterranean; the haughty Perſian viſited the A. D. 
term of his conqueſts, and after bathing in the 
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A D. country; he haſtened to repaſs the Eupbrates ; 
and Belifarius preſſed his retreat by aſſecting to 
oppoſe it. The ſecond removal of Beliſarius 
from the Perſian to the Italian war, diſplayed the 
extent of his genius. Fifteen generals who ſuc- 
ceeded him were defeated by four thoufand Per- 

_ fians, as they led through the mountains of Ar- 
menia an army of thirty thoufand Romans. But 

the cities of Dara and Edeſſa reſiſted the aſſault 

of the Perſians, | and the calamities of war 

were ſuſpended by thoſe of famme. Ibe eaftern 
frontier was protected by a tactt agreement 
between the two ſovereigus, and the arms of 

' Choſroes were confined to the Colchian or Lazie 


The length of the Euxine ſea from Conſtanti- 
nople to the Phaſis, may be computed at ſeven 
hundred miles. In the courſe of one hundred 
miles the Phaſis, which deſeends from the craggy 
mountains of the Iberian Caucaſus, divides the 
celebrated region of Colchos, or Mingrelia. 
Three fides of the country are fortified by the 
Iberian and Armenian mountains; and the mari- 
time coaſt extends about two hundred miles from 
the neighbourbood of Trebizond to Dioſcurias, 
and the confines of Circaſſia. The foil and ch- 
mate are both mjuriouſly moiſt; but the fields pro- 
duce a grain, not unlike millet, called gam, which 
ſupplied the ordinary food of the people ; and 
the ſtems of the vines, as well as the quality of 
A wine, difplay the unaſſiſted powers of Nature. 
1 The gold mines to the ſouth of Trebizond were 
a ſubject of national diſpute between Juftmian 
« and Choſroes ; and it is not improbable that a 
9 vein of that precious metal is diffuſed through the 
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The natives of Mingrelia, amidſt the rudeſt A. D. 
ignorance, diſcover a ſingular dexterity both of 
mind and hand; and although the want of union 
expoſes them to their more powerful neighbours, 
a bold and intrepid ſpirit has animated the Col- 
chians of every age. In the hoſt of Xerxes the 
ſerved on foot ; but in their own. country the ule 
of cavalry has more generally prevailed, - The 
meaneſt of the peaſants diſdain io walk; each 
noble is poſſeſſed, perhaps, of to hundred horſes; 

and above five thouſand are reported to belong to 
me prince of Mingrelia. The Colchian govern- 
ment has always been a pure and hereditary 
kingdom; and the authority of the ſovereign 1s 
only reſtrained by the turbulence of his ſubjects ; 
but it is ſcarce credible, that from the ſingle 
tribe of Suanians he could aſſemble two hundred 
thouſand ſoldiers ; or that the population of Min- 
grelia now amounts to four millions of inhabi - 
tants, 34% Lipp 1 

The Colchians boaft that their anceſtors check- 
ed the victories. of Seſoſtris; without any me- 
morable effort they ſunk under the arms of Cy- 
rus; and their territory was added by Mithridates 
to the wide circle of his dominions. In the pur- 
ſuit of that prince the Romans advaneed to the 
banks of the Phaſis ; but the ſenate diſdained the 
uſeleſs conqueſt ; and the family of a Greek 
rhetorician, of the name of Polemo, was per- 
mitted to reign in Colchos, fromthe time of Mark 
Antony to that of Nero. After that race was 
extinct, the eaſtern Pontus extended no farther 
than the neighbourhood of Trebizond. Beyond 
thoſe limits the fortifications of Hyſſus, of Ap- 
ſarus, of the Phaſis, of Dioſcurias, and of Pi- 
tyus, were guarded by Roman detachments, 4 


70 


A. D the ſtrength of the empire was gradually im- 
paired, the Romans, ſtationed on the Phaſis, 


0 tl 


-Lazi impoſed their name and dominion on the 
ancient kingdom of Colchos. The king of La. 


at the hands of the Perſian monarch ; and the 


ſiucceſſors of Conſtantine acquieſced in the injw 


duction of Ny Zathus had been exalted 


the emperor Faſtin with the diadem ; and the re. 
volt of Colchos was excuſed by the venerable 


Petra, which commanded the territory to the 
Jouth of the Phaſis. The country was inſulted, 


bazes reduced to à pageant of royalty by the 
officers of Juſtinian. The indignant Lazi fol 
cited the aid of Choſroes; the ambitious monarch 


of oppreſſion. The intolerant zeal of the mag! 
provoked the fervour of a chriſtian people; Chol- 


DECLINE AND FALL or 
were withdrawn or expelled; and the tribe of 


zica was ſoon compelled to receive his ſceptre 


rious claim, In the beginning of the ſixth cen. 
tury their influence was reſtored by the intro 


to the regal dignity by the favour of the great 
king ; but the pious youth abhorred the ceremo- 
nies of the magi, and ſought baptiſm at Con. 
ſtantinople. The king of Lazica was inveſted by 
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names of religion and hoſpitality. 

But the connection between the Lazi and the 
Romans was ſoon interrupted by the avarice and 
ambition of the latter. They erected a fort at 


- —— <v 


the commerce monopolized, and the prince Gu. 


filently led his troops to the frontiers of Iheria; 
they were conducted through the narrow paſſes 
of Mount Caucaſus; Petra capitulated ; and Gw- 
bazes laid his diadem at the feet of the Perſian 
monarch; but the natives ſoon diſcovered that 
the new maſter excelled even their old in the arts 


roes, ſenſible of their hatred, had given orders to 
aſſaſſinate 
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aſſaſſinate the king and tranſplant the people; A. D. 


afis but theſe deſigns were averted by the jealouſy f 
me Colchians ; their repentance was — 


Juſtinian; and Dagiſteus was commanded, wit 
ſeven thouſand Romans, and one thouſand Zani, 


Fo to expel the Perſians from the coaſt of the 
the Eoxine. | 8 a 5 
inju- The fiege of Petra, which the imperial gene- 


al, with the aid of the Lazi, immediately un- 
Wdcrtook, is one of the moſt remarkable actions 
of the age. The city was ſeated on a craggy 
rock; the fortifications - of Juſtinian had been 


ſtrengthened by the Perſian conqueror ; the ſtock 
Con. of proviſion was adequate to the conſumption of 
d by five years; and fifteen hundred Perſians ſteadily 


pppoſed the aſſault of the Romans; but the walls 
were ſhaken, and the garriſon reduced to four 
hundred, when Petra was unexpectedly reliev- 
ed; the breaches were haſtily ſtopped, and three 
thouſand ſoldiers were devoted to the labours of 
new ſiege; the operations both of the attack 
and defence were conducted with ſkilful obſtina- 
Of ſix thouſand Romans who mounted the 
ſcaling ladders, their general Beſſas, a veteran 
of ſeventy years, was the firſt ; his fall and dan- 
per animated the efforts of his troops, and 
their numbers oppreſſed the ſtrength, without ſub- 

ung the ſpirit of the garriſon. Seven hundred 
Perhans had periſhed in the fiege ; one thouſand 


Guy. 2nd ſeventy fell in the laſt aſſault; of ſeven 
an bundred and thirty made priſoners, only eigh- 
that een were without wounds; and the remaining 


fire hundred retired to the citadel; and, reject- 


arts b a 4 a a 
by” ing the faireſt offers of capitulation, were loſt in 
ho the flames, ER | 
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A. D. The Perfian forces were at length collected 
aud poured into the country of Colchos; the 
. devoured, with their numbers, the ſcanty fuſte 


 dered deſperate, were repulſed with diſgrace, and 


fan monarch, at the ſame time that he renounce 
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nance of the people, and compelled the Romay 
gradually to retreat towards the edge of the ſa 
ore; their camp was defended- by ſtrong is 
trenchments, the river Phafis, the Euxine, an 
a fleet of galhes, The Perſians, in their endes 


vours to force an enemy, whom deſpair had res 


„„ Ah Who ; 


purſued with the ſaughter of ten thouſand of thei! 
— ſoldiers; and Choſroes inſenſibly relin 
quiſhed the Colchian war, in the juſt perſuaſic 
that it was impoſſible to reduce a diſtant country 
againſt the efforts of its inhabitants. The fide 
lity of Gubazes had ſuſtained the moſt rigorou 
trials; he had difdained the temptations of f 
Perſian court; but he final eſumed to con 
plain of the lieutenants of juſtinian, who ſpard 
this enemies, and trampled on bis allies, Thi 
truth was conſidered as a libel ; and Gubazes, ul 
conſequence of an ambiguous order from the Bru 
zantine court, was ſtabbed in the ſecurity of 
friendly interview. * | 
Aſter a variety of negociations and hoſtilitie 
Juſtinian and Choſroes concluded, in their dt 
elining age, a treaty, which for fifty years gant 
repoſe to their exhauſted frontiers; but the Pe 


the dangerous claim to the fovereignty of Ce 
chos, extorted from the Romans the annual pay 
ment of thirty thouſand pieces of gold; and tha 
ſmallneſs of the ſum openly revealed the diſgract 
of a tribute. But the power of the ſon of Cs 
bades had increaſed with the weakneſs of Juſtt 
nian; he had ſubdued the rebels of Heron 

| reduces 
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reduced the province of Cabul and Zableſtan, on A. D. 
the banks of the Indus, broke the power of the 
Euthalites, and honourably terminated the Tur- 
man kiſh war; and according to the language of the 
Orientals, his empire extended from Ferganah 
in Tranſoxiana, to Arabia Felix. | 
Juſtinian, in his alliance with the Æthiopians, 
has been accuſed of introducing a people of ſa- 
vage negroes into civilized ſociety ; but the olive 
e, an complexion, hair, ſhape, and features of the Abyl- 


8 finians, diſtinguiſh them from the original na- 
ren tives of Africa, and mark them as a colony of 
nf Arabs. They profefſed the chriftian religion; 
int had gleaned the rudiments of ſcience from Egypt; 
gde their veſſels traded to the 1fte of Ceylon; and ſe- 
oral ven kingdoms obeyed the Negus, or chief prince 


of Abyſſinia. juſtinian was flattered by the hope 
of diverting the filk trade through the channel of 
Abyſſinia, and of exciting the forces of Arabia 
c gainſt the Perſian king. But though the ambaſ- 
es, i fſador of the emperor was received with ref 
i by the Negus, the propofal of the ilk trade was 
eluded, and the invaſion of Perſia evaporated in 
empty menaces. Inſtead of enlarging. his con- 
queſts, the king of Athiopia was incapable of 
defending his poſſeſſions; the Æthiopians were 
; gant expelled from the continent of Aſia; and their 
= defeat is connected with the fall of the Roman 
empire; fmce a chriſtian power in Arabia muſt 
have cruſhed Mahomet in his cradle; and Abyſ- 
pa ſinia would have prevented a revolution which 
d th 3 the ſtate of the civil and religious 
wor 


duced | CH A P- 


A. D. J USTINIAN expected, from his new noquil 
\—— tions, to gratify his avarice, as well as pride. The 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


* 


Rebellion of 4 rica R eftoration of nie Cole 
Kingdom by e and Recovery of Rome 
Ina Conqueſt of Italy by Narſes—ExtinGion 
of the Oftrogot} — Defeat of the Franks and Al. 
manni—Laſt Vidory, Diſgrace, and death of 

1 * arius—Death and Charadter of Juſtinian. 


victorious march of Beliſarius had been cloſely 
followed by a rapacious miniſter of the finances; 
and the emperor, who had heard the complaints 
of an opprefled people with indifference, was 
awakened by the clamours of military diſcontent. 
Many of the Roman ſoldiers had married the 
widows and daughters of the Vandals, and 
claimed, by the right of conqueſt and inheri- 
tance, the eſtates which Genſeric had aſſigned to 
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Vandals, 


his victorious troops. The mutiny was inflamed 1 
by the Heruli, who had imbibed the doctrines of 1 
the Arian ſect, and beheld, with regret, the : 
W of the orthodox church. Four hundred Mc 


— 
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Vandals, deſtined by Beliſarius for the fervice of A. . 
the Eaſt, ſeized the veſſels they were embarked 
in, ran aſhore on a deſert coaſt of Africa, and 
erefied the ſtandard of independence on Mount 
Aurafius, A furious ſedition, at the ſame time, 
raged throughout Carthage. The life of Solo- 
mon was attempted ; cores Hr e. rs ed; the 
governor, with ſeven companions, eſcaped to 
Sicily ; and eight thouſand inſurgents, aſſembled 
in the field of Bulla, elected as their chief, Stoza, 
a private ſoldier, - commanding el ce and 
daring courage. Vanquiſhed by Beliſarius and 
the nephew of Fes emperor, he fucceſsfully em- 
ployed the arts of negociation. A Roman army 
was ſeduced from their allegiance ; the chiefs, 
who had truſted to his promiſes, were maſſacred 
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* by bis order; and when he had exhauſted every J 
* — — perfidy, Stoza retired to the | 


wilds of Mauritania, obtained the daughter of a 
Barbarian prince, and eluded the purſuit of his 
enemies by the report of his death: but as ſoon 

as the the public diſorders were again mature, Stoza' 
appeared in arms at the gates of Carthage; and 

when he fell in fingle combat, he rejoiced that 

his own javelin had reached the heart of his an- W 
tagoniſt, The example of Stoza inflamed the 
ambition of Gontharis ; he privately negociated 

705 with the Moors, excited a ſedition of the guards, 

and in which the exarch Areobindus periſhed ; and 

tor thirty days ruled Carthage with h abſolute au- 

40 thority. He was ſtabbed, at the end of that 


term, by Artaban at a banquet ; and the dagger 
* of an Armenian prince reſtored Carthage to the 
oy Roman empire, 
Jred The victory of Mount Auras had awed the 


Moors into momentary ſubmiſſion ; they —_— 
Vor. II. G 


832 
4 D. ed the character of Solomon; but they hated and 
w—r deſpiſed the pride and luxury of his two nephews, 


were commanded by Atalas, who had formerly 


to bind himſelf by the moſt ſolemn oaths. © By 
the indignant Moors: will he ſwear- by the 


nephew, Sergius, was pledged to eighty of ow 


_ * yindication of their own honour.” Their ho 


army. The inſolence of the victors was checked 


minion; the country was almoſt converted into 
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Cyrus and Sergius. The latter had perfidiouſly 
maſfacred, at his table, fourſcore deputies of a 
Mooriſh tribe; the clamour of revenge was echo. | 
ed through the vallies of Mount Atlas; the Moors 


ſignalized his valour by a defeat of the Vandals. 
Solomo. i himſelf, as he advanced, was aftoniſhed 
at the ſuperior numbers and fierce aſpect of the 
Barbarians.” He propoſed a treaty, and- offered 


**.what oaths can he bind himſelf?” interrupted 


* goſpels, the divine books of the Chriſtians! Wil ' 


* It was on thoſe books, that the faith of his 


* innocent and unfortunate brethren ; before we 
* truſt then a-ſecond time, let us try their eff. 
* Ccacy in the chaſtiſement of perjury, and the 
nour was vindicated in the field of Tebeſte, by 
the death of Solomon, and the total loſs of hu 


by the arrival of freſh troops ; ſeventeen of their 
princes were {lain in the ſame battle; but their 
ſucceſſive inroads ſoon curtailed the Roman do- 


deſert ; and Procopius aſſerts, that five millions 
of Africans were conſumed by the wars and g 
vernment of juſtinian. ere 

- The Goths had been defeated by the arms 0 
Beliſarius; they had loft their king, their capital 
their provinces, and two hundred thouſand d 
thir braveſt en: but Pavia was ſtill de 
tended by a thoufand valiant Goths: and * 
LY > et 
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tional force of five thouſand ſoldiers, and under- 
took the reſtoration of the kingdom of Italy. 
Verona had been ſurpriſed by Artabazus, at the 
head of one hundred Perſians, in the ſervice of 
the empire; the Roman generals had halted 
about ſixty furlongs from the city, to regulate the 
diviſion of the ſpoil. The Goths, who had fled 
on the firſt aſſault, diſcovered the weakneſs of the 
victors; the Perſians were overwhelmed; and 
Artabazus, by leaping from a wall, preſerved a 
life, which he loſt, a few days afterwards, in 
ſingle combat with a Barbarian... Near Faenza, 
twenty thouſand Romans were defeated by Toti- 
la; who paſſed the Po, traverſed the Apennine, 
and marched through the heart of Italy to form 


the relief of that city, a fleet of gallies, and a 
body of Thracian and Armenian ſoldiers. Theſe 
landed in Sicily : but the ſuccours which the 
commander, an unwarlike -magiſtrate of that 
iſland, tardily imparted, were intercepted, by 
Totila ; and Naples was compelled to ſurrender: 
to the Goths; who, after reducing Lucania, Apu- 
lia, and Calabria, advanced to Tivoli, with- 
in twenty miles of Rome; and exhorted the ſe- 
nate and people to compare the miſeries of im- 


perial tyranny, with the bleſſings of the Gothic 
re | | | 


; During three years, from the departure of Be- 
lifarius, Italy had been oppreſſed by the uniform 


country impatiently expected their deliverance 
from the virtues of a Barbarian. Totila was 
chaſte and temperate; and his friends and ene- 
G 2 mies 


the ſiege of Naples. The emperor diſpatched to 


yices of eleven chiefs. ; and the inhabitants of the 


ier a ſroceſfion of turbulent revolutions, elected A: D.” 
Totila, a valiant youth, who reviewed the na- 


541, 


A! D. mies equally had reaſon to depend on his faith 
aud clemency. The fortifcations of the ſtrong 


Far. The Roman captives and deſerters were 


the promile that never ſhould be delivered 


844 


of Pavia, a new people, under the appellation 
Totila. 


a truſt, or an exile, on that veteran commander. WP". 
At the head of a ſmall band he entered the pon 


to remain an impotent ſpectator of the of 1 
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towns he demoliſhed, to ſave the people from the 
calamities of a future ſiege; and his diſcipline 
protected the huſbandman from the injuries of 


tempted to enliſt in the ſervice of a liberal and 
courteous adverſary ; the ſlaves were attracted by 


to their maſters; and from the thouſand warriors 
of Goths, was inſenfibly formed in the camp of 
Such an antagoniſt was worthy the arms of 
Belifarius ; and the Gothic war was impoſed a 


of Ravenna, and difpatched orders, rather t 21 
ſupplies, to the fubordinate cities. But he ſooy 
diſcovered that the afſections of the Italians wen 
alienated from the empire; and that he was ſen e 


young Barbarian. He repreſented to juſtinia 
the exhauſted ſtate of the country, and the diff 
culties which ſurrounded him. © If the war? 
ſaid he, © would be atchieved by the preſence 
* of Beliſarius alone, your wiſhes are ſatisfied; 
« 'Belifartus is in the midſt of Italy: but if you 
* Geſire to conquer, far other preparations are 
* requiſite ; without a military force, the title d 
„general is an empty name. It would be ex-Wi 
pedient to reſtore to my fervice my on ven. 
er terans and domeſtic guards. Before 1 cr 
« rake the field, I muſt receive an adequate ſup- 
* -ply of light and heavy troops; and it is only 
« with ready money that you can Parry 
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* indiſpenſable aid of a powerful body of ca- A: D. J 
le of the Huns,” The meſſage of Beliſa ww | 


rius was neglected ; and the Roman general re- 
paſſed the Hadriatic, and expected at Dyrrachium 
the arrival of the troops, which ſlowly aſſem- 
bled ; even theſe were inadequate to the deliver. 
ance of Rome. The Appian way was covered 
by the Barbarians ; the prudence. of Beliſarius 


go declined a battle; and he preferred the ſafe na- K ce 
Fear vigation from the coaſt of Epirus to the mauth | 


of the Tyber, e 

Rome was guarded by the valour,. and afflic- 
ted by the avarice-of Beſſas, a veteran chief of 
Gothic extraction, who defended her walls 


in three thouſand ſoldiers, and extrafed a 
Jer profitable trade from the continuance of the er 
be city had already endured the calamities 
7 famine, when the hopes of the people were re- 
ed by the aſſurance that Beliſarius was landed 


at the port. That intrepid general, while his 
avalry advanced along the public road to awg 
he enemy, embarked his infantry and proviſions = 
in large boats, and burſt the iron chain, and deb. 
royed the barrier, which Totila had erected to 
Intercept the navigation of the Tyber. The tri- 
phant Romans ſhouted victory, and Rome 
ged. d been preſerved, if the wiſdom. of Beliſarius 
ad not been defeated by the miſconduct of his 

Ja ces. He had previouſly commanded. Beſſas 


5 15 0 any from the city; and had fixed his lieute- 
fac, by a peremptory order, to the port; 
* but avarice rendered Beſſas immoveable, 


* he youthful ardour of Iſaae delivered him into 
de hands of a ſuperior enemy. The news of 
— his defeat was haſtily carried to Beliſarius; he 
8 ed, and reluctantly founded a Me to 

ve 
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TV coaſt. The agitation of 
dy a dangerous fever, and Rome was left without 
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A. D. ſave the only harbour he 8 on the Tuſcat 
is 


mind was attended 


ſupport to the mercy or indignation of Totila. 


546. 
Dec. I 7. 


* Famine had relaxed the ſtrength and diſciple 
of the garriſon; four Iſaurian centinels betrayed 
the Afinarian gate to the Gothic king. Beſſas 
and his ſoldiers eſcaped by flight, and the pril. 
cipal inhabitants e 7 o5ces their governor, 
At the humble prayer of Pelagius, the archdea- 
con, the lives of the Romans were ſpared, and 
the chaſtity of the women preſerved from the 
paſſions of the ſoldiers: But the moſt precious 
poils of Rome were reſerved for the Gothic 
treaſury, and the reſt was abandoned to the free 


. , pillage of the ſoldiers: One third of the city 
walls was thrown down by the ſtern command «f 


Totila; and the prudent remonſtrance of Beliſa 


rius alone, who warned the Gothic monarch 


not to ſully his fame by the deſtruction of thoſe 


547. 


monuments which were the glory of the dead, 
and the delight of the living, averted the fatal 
decree of the Barbarian, that Rome ſhould be 
changed into a paſture for cattle. After ſtation 
ing an army in the neighbourhood of the city, 
to obſerve the motions of Beliſarius, Totila, with 
the remainder of his forces, marched into Lua 
nia and Apulia, and occupied one of the camps 
of Hannibal, on the ſummit of Mount Garganus. 

On the departure of Totila, Belifarius allied 


From the port at the head of a thouſand horſe 


cut in pieces the enemy who oppoſed his pro- 
greſs, entered the ancient city, and erected his 
ſtandard on the capitol. The greateſt part of hu 
troops were ſummoned to his ſupport, the inha- 
bitants were reealled by the love of their _—_ 
2 | 


- 
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the walls were reſtored with rude materials, and A. b. 
the keys of Rome were ſent, a ſecond time, to 
uſtinian. At the expiration of twenty-five days 
the Gothic king returned, eager for revenge; 
but his troops in three general aſſaults, were re- 
pulſed by the firmneſs and {kill of Beliſarius; 
and the fame of Totila, ſunk as it had riſen, 
with the fortune of his arms. It remained for 
the emperor, * powerful efforts, to ſecond the 
abilities of his lieutenant ; but Beliſarius, after a 
long lence, was commanded to leave a garrifon 
in Rome, and to march to ſuppreſs the revolt of 
Lucania; without treaſures or troops he was a- 
bandoned to an inglorious warfare, till Antonina - 
obtained, after the death. of. the empreſs, the 
permiſſion of, his return. Cite Nb LI 
The dagger af conſpiracy menaced. the life. 
which had eſcaped the ſword of the Barbarians. 548. 
Artaban, who had chaſtiſed the African tyrant, 
alpired to Præjecta, the emperor's, niece; his 
pride was hurt by a refulal ; the death of Juſti- 
nian was reſolved on; but the conſpirators de- 
layed the execution till they could alſo ſurpriſe - 
Beliſarius. The interval of delay produced a a 
confeſſion of the conſpiracy. Artaban and his 
accomplices were condemned by the ſenate; but 
the clemency of Juſtinian pardoned, after a gen- 
tle confinement, their flagitious deſigus; and Be- 
liſarius, endeared to him by former ſervices, and 
their common danger, was elevated to the high | 
rank of general of the eaſt, aud count of the do- 
meſtics. His only daughter Joannina was be- 
trothed to Anaſtaſius, the nephew. of the em- 
preſs, whoſe interpoſition forwarded the conſum- 
mation of their youthful loves; but on the death 
of Theodora, the reſentment of 3 51 | 


898 
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etificed the happineſs and bonour of her danghs 
tet, and diſſolved the imperfe&t nuptials befote 
they kad been tatified by the ceremonies of the 
ehutch. Ps ty 
Os the departure of Beliſarius, Totila once 


more formed the fiege of Rome, and the inhabi. 


549. 


tarits were again betrayed by the venality of 
ſome es, The gate 6. & Paul was 98 
ed, the Barbarians poured into the city, and the 
flying garrifor was | intercepted before they 
could teach the harbour of Centumcellæ. But 
Totila no longer entertained a wiſh of deſtroy- 
ing the edifices of Rome, which he now re- 
ſpected as the ſeat of his Gothic kingdom, 


From the capital he extended his conqueſts over 


Sicil „Sardinia, and Corſica; and the fea coaſt 


of Greece was ravaged by a fleet of three hun- 


__—dred gallies; yet amidſt his victories, the Barba- 


rian repeated his deſire of peace, and offered to 
employ the Gothic arms in the ſervice of the 
empire. 


2 


an was again arouſed to the conqueſt of 
Italy by the adjurations of pope Vigilius. A fleet 
aud army for the relief of Sicily was entruſted 
to the valour and gratitude of the conſpirator Ar: 
taban. But the command of the principal force 


was teſerved for Germanus, the emperor's ne- 


phew, whoſe rank and merit had long been de- 
prefied by the jealouſy of the eburt. His pro- 
motion revived the affections of the Italians, and 
engaged the veteratis in the voluntary ſervice of 
the empire. But the deſigns of Germanus were 
terminated by his ſpeedy malady and death; yet 
his very namè had given energy to the Italian Wat. 
Ancona, Ctotona, and Centumcellæ reſiſted the 
alfaults of Totila. Sicily was reduced by * 


* 
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ban, and the Gothic navy was defeated near the A. D. 
coaſt of the Hadriatic. — 9 
On the death of Germanus, the command of 

the Roman armies was given to the eunuch 
Narſes, whoſe fame has contributed to reſcue 
that unbappy name from the contempt of man- 
kind. In the palace, Narſes had ſtudied to dif- 
ſemble, flatter, and to perſuade ; and as ſoon as 
he approached the perſon of the emperor, Juſti- 
nian liſtened with furpriſe and pleaſure to the 
manly counſels of his chamberlain and treaſurer. 
He led an army into Italy, acquired a practical 
knowledge of the war and the country, and twelve 
years after his return, the eunuch was choſen to 
atchieve the conqueſt which the firſt of Roman 
generals had left imperſect. The well-known li- 
berality of Narſes attracted the ſubjects and allies 
of the empire. The Lombards, the Heruli, the 
Huns, the Perhans, crowded to his banner; 
the various army advanced along the ſea ſhore, 
while the fleet preceded their march, and caſt a 
bridge of boats over the mouths of the rrvers, 
the Timavus, the Brenta, the Adige, and the 
Po, that fall into the Hadriatic to the north of 
Ravenna. From thence, after collecting the frag- 
ments of the Italian army, Narſes proceeded to 
Rimini to meet the inſulting enemy. 
Totila, ſuſpicious of the fidelity of his ſubjects, 
determined to riſk the Gothic kingdom on a de- 
ciſive battle. The two armies approached each 
other near Tagina. The haughty meſſage of 
Narſes was an offer, not of peace, but of par- 
don; the anſwer of the Gothic king declared his 
reſolution to die or to conquer. From his ſtation | | 
ie on the right wing, the eunuch rode along the 
a+. lie, expreſſing by his countenance the * 
1 oy * 8 O . 
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A. D. of victory, and exciting his men by expoſing to 


554. 


their view gold chains and collars, the rewards 


of military virtue. At the diſtance of two bow 
ſhots, the armies ſpent the morning in dreadful 
fuſpenſe ; Narſes awaited the charge, and Totila 
delayed it till he had received his laſt ſuccours 
of two thouſand Goths, As foon as theſe ar. 
rived, the Gothic king retired to his tent, laid 
his rich armour afide for that of a common fol. 


dier, and gave the ſignal of battle. The Go. 
; thic cavalry was aſtoniſhed, prefſed, and broken 


by the generous emulation of the Romans and 


their Barbarian allies ; fix thouſand of the Goths 


fell on the field. Their Prince, with five atten- 
dants, was overtaken by Aſban, of the race of 
the Gepidæ. Spare the king of Italy,” cried 
4 loyal voice, and Afſbad ftruck his lance 
through the body of Totila. 'The blow was 
inſtantly revenged by the' faithful Goths ; - they 


tranſported their 1 monarch ſeven miles 


from the ſcene of action, and his laſt hours were 
not embittered by the preſence of an enemy, 
His corpſe ſatisfied the Romans of their victory, 
and his bloody robe was preſented to Juſtinian by 
the meſſengers of rnd, uh | 

The victorious eunuch, after diſmiſſing the 
Lombards, purſued his march through Tuſcany, 


and encompaſſed with his hoſt the walls of Rome. 


Thefe could not long withſtand his ardour, and 
Juſtinian once more received the keys of the an- 
cent capital, which, under his reign, had been 
five times taken and recovered. But the flying 
Goths fatiated their revenge by the maſſacre of 
three hundred noble youths, their hoſtages ; the 


' fortreſſes round Campania were ſtained with pa- 


trician blood; and the very exiſtence of the Ro- 


hl — 


— — 
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man ſenate was extinguiſhed by the implacable A. D. 
_ a, e r E „ Ea a Sana: 
adfal e bravelt of the Gothic nation retired be- 
IT yond the Po, and unanimouſly choſe Teias to 


ſucceed the gallant Totila, Ihe new king ſent 
ambaſſadors to purchaſe the. aid of the Franks 
with the riches of Pavia, His brother Aligern, 
with the reſidue of the royal treaſure, was be- 
fieged at Cumæ, in Campania, by the army of 
Narſes. Teias by rapid marches advanced to his 
relief. He eluded the vigilance of the Roman 
chiefs, pitched his camp on the banks of the Sar. 
nus, and for ſixty days maintained that impor- 
tant poſt. Deſerted by his fleet, and the hope 


reſolution to die in arms, and in the poſſeſſion of 
freedom; the king marched at their head; af. 
ter a combat of many hours, in which he diſ- 
played an honourable but ineffectual valour, he 
was pierced by a mortal dart; but his fate ſerved 
only to animate his companions. During the 
night they repoſed on their arms, and renewed 
the combat with the dawn of day. The fatigues 
of a fecond night, with the want of water, diſ- 
poſed the ſurvivors to accept the alternative of 


Narſes; to reſide in _ as the ſubjects of Jul- 
me. tinian, or to depart with a portion of their pri- 
nd vate wealth in ſearch of ſome independent coun - 


try; yet the capitulation was rejected by one 
thouſand Goths, who broke through their ene- 
mies, and effected their retreat to Pavia; and 


4 Aligern, with undaunted courage, defended 
he Cumz above a year; nor did he ſubmit” to be- 
pa- come the friend of Narſes, till the ſucceſs of a 


mine had buried his brave aſſociates in the ruins 
of the rock. | | 
While 


of ſubſiſtence, the Goths embraced the generous 
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Wyle the Romans fucceſsfully preſſed the 


— 


hege of Lucca, Italy was overwhelmed by a new 
delage of Barbarians. Theodebald, a feeble 
ou the grandſon of Clovis, reigned over the 

ranks ; his guardians had entertamed with 
coldnets the promiſes of the Gothic ambaſſadors; 
but the martial people crowded to the ſtandards 
of the two brothers, Lothaire and Buccelin, 
dukes of the Alemanni, and the leaders of the 
Italian war. Sevenry-five thouſand Germans de- 
ſeended from the Rhetian Alps into the plains of 
Milan; they ſurpriſed the negligent vanguard of 


the Roman army ſtationed near the Po; the 


were inftantly routed, and their leader, 


troops 
—Fulcaris, a bold Herulian, rejecting flight, de- 


clared that death was leſs terrible than the angry 


- countenance of Narſes. The conqueror of Italy 


opened a free paſſage to the torrent; but twe 


_thoukand: Franks were deſtroyed by Narſes in per- 


Jon, who ſalhed from Rimini with three hundred 
horſe to chaſtiſe the licentious rapine of their 
march. On the confines of Samnium the two 
brothers divided their forces; Buecelm aſſumed 
the ſport of Campania, Lucania, and Bruttium, 
white Lothaire plundered Apulia and Calz } 
bria ; but the ſtrength of their armies was ſoon 
waſted by diſeaſe, and the intemperance of the 
8 avenged the miſeries of the defenceleſs 
£4 e ſpring Buccelin moved towards Capua, 
and encamped near the Vulturnus. He impati- 
ently expected the return of his brother Lothaire 
who had retired beyond the Alps to ſecure his 
booty; but alas ! that brother could never re- 
turn; a ſtrange diſeaſe had fwept away the chief 
and his army, on the banks of the lake Bane 
' 3 tween 
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between Trent and Verona. Narſes, at the head A. D:- 
of eighteen thouſand ſoldiers, ſoon approached the 
Vulturnus, and the eyes of Italy were anxiouſly 

fixed on this final conteſt. On the morning of 


_ TIS FW." _ Þ 4 2 wo 
r 


"th the important day, a ſervant was killed by his | 
NS; 8 maſter, one of the leaders of the Heruli. The 8 
nds BY juſtice of Narſes commanded the inſtant execu- 1 
un, tion of the offender ; the Heruli felt the indig- q 
the BY city ; they balted ; but the Roman general, with- = 
de. out ſoothing their rage, called aloud, that unleſs : 
s of ey haſtened to occupy their place, they would j 
4 of WY loſe the honour of the victory. The ranks of the : 
the BY Franks aud Alamanni were already diſordered by 9 
Fa the fatal arrows of the Roman archers; and the 0 
6 BY Heruli preferring glory to revenge, charged in . 
SY BY the decthive moment Js head of the hoſtile co» L 
ah lama. Buccelin, and the greateſt part of his ar- 4 
We Bl my periſhed on the field of battle, or in the 
er waters of the Vulturnus ; and in the proceſſion 1 
rei of Narſes, Rome, for the laſt time, bebeld the E 
den ſemblance of a triumph. That ancient capital = 
WO vas ſoon after degraded to the ſecond. rank, and 


the exarchs of Ravenna, as the repreſentatives of 
the emperor, filled the throne of the Gothic 


kings. | 0 

The declining years of Beliſarius were crowned 
by a laſt victory, which ſaved the emperor and 
the capital. In the thirty- ſecond winter of Juſti- | 
man's .reign, Zabergan led the cavalry of the 55S 
Bulgarians over the frozen Danube; the ſavage 
chief ſpread his troops over Macedonia and 
Thrace, and with ſeven thouſand horſe advanced 
towards Conſtantinople. The walls which de- 
tended that territory had lately been ſhaken by 
an earthquake; the forces of the empire were 
employed on the diſtant frontiers of Italy, Afri- 
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4A D. ea, and Perſia; Juſtinian trembled in his palace; 
aud a feeble veteran was the ſole hope and de. 


561. 


of Beliſarius rouſed the emulation of the old and 
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pendance of the prince and people. The name 


young; and at the head of ten thouſand undiſei. 
plined citizens, his firſt encampment was in the 
preſence of a victorious enemy. The Bulgarian 


- cavalry advanced to the charge; but they heard W 


the ſhonts of multitudes z they beheld the arms o 
and diſciphne of the front; two ambulcades 7 
from the woods affaulted their flanks; their fr 
foremoſt warriors fell by the hands of the aged Wi ; 
hero and his, guards; and Zabergan confel. 

ſed the {kill of a maſter, and withdrew to a re. 
ſpectful diſtance. The commands of Juſtinian li 
orbade Beliſarius to atehieve the deſtruction is 
the enemy; and the departure of Zabergan was y 


- haſtened by the report that veſſels were built on WW 


the Danube to intercept his paſſage. hi 
Two years afterwards, an indiſpoſition of the r 
emperor encouraged the growing diſcontent of A 
his ſubjects. A dark conſpiracy was detected, ar 
in which are recorded the names of Marcellus th 


and Sergius. The former withdrew himſelf by WW N 


a voluntary death; but Sergius was dragged re 
from a ſanctuary, and tempted, perhaps by the pr 
hopes of ſafety, accuſed two officers of the houk de 
hold of Belifarins. It will not be credited by WW tu 
4 5 „ that the hero who in the vigour df lit 
fe had rejected the faireſt offers of ambition, 

ſhoald in the extreme of age be induced to WF ap 


. renounce his loyalty. The O90 Pre of Africa ex 


appeared before the council with leſs fear than Wh pl: 
mdignation ; but the emperor, after forty years m. 
fervice, had prejudged his guilt. His fortune WW thi 


was ſequeſtered, and for ſeveral months he was Wh be 


guarded as a priſoner in his own palace. At 
: | ne Lal 
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length his innocence was acknowledged; and A. D. 
his death, haſtened probably by indignation, 
about eight months aſterwards, delivered him fom 

the ingratitude of his maſter. Some portion of his 
treaſures was allotted for the maintenance of An- 

tonina, who devoted the remains of her life and 

fortune to the foundation of a convent, Such 

was the fate of Beliſarius. That he was deprived 

of his eyes, and reduced to beg his bread, is a 

fiction of later times, and apparently derived 

from the miſcellaneous work. of John Tzetzes, 

a monk of the twelfth cent 

In eight months after the death of Beliſarius, 
Juſtinian cloſed a reign of thirty-eight, and a 
life of > 3 may gn years; and though his fame 
is eclipſed by the ſuperior luſtre of his geperal, 
yet the review of the Roman juriſprudence is a 
noble monument of his ſpirit and induſtry, Even 
his enemies confeſs that he was chaſte, tempe- 
rate, vigilant, and ſtudious, His deſign of the 
African and Italian wars, was boldly conceived 
and executed ; and his penetration 2 
the talents of Beliſarius in the | 
Narſes in the palace, But the age in which he 
reigned was unfortunate ; the people was op- 
preſſed and diſcontented; the avarice of Theo- 
dora, and of John of Cappadocia, ſullied his vir- 
tues; and Juſtinian was neither beloved in his 
life, nor regretted at his death, 

I the fifth year of his reign, a comet, which 
appeared in 1 weſtern quarter of the heavens, 
excited the apprehenſions of a ſuperſtitious peo- 
ple. Each year, during his adminiſtration, was 
marked by the repetition of earthquakes ; and 
thoſe of ſuch duration, that Conftantinople has 
been ſhaken above forty days; and of ſuch * 

Bat 


" I 


* 


86 
9 A. D that the ſhock has been communicated to the 
dale ſurface of the Roman empire; and to the 
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' calamities produced by theſe concuſſions, is to be 
added a plague, which baffled the art of the phy. 
ficians of Conſtaminople, and alternatel 10 


guiſhed and revived during a period of 


years. So great was the devaſtation, that — — 
ny diſtricts of Italy, the harveſt and the vintage 
withered on the ground ; and the ſubjects of Jul, 
tinian were almoſt incellantly afflicted ” the Fr 
vages of war, — and famine, 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


The Ts of, the peep people Thie decrees of the Se- 

nate—The s of the Magiſtrates and _ 

rors—Authority of the Civilians —Code, Fun- 

= Novels, and Inſtitutes of Juſtinian— 
Rights of Perſons —1T. Rights of T hings— 

it rrvate Injuries and Afions—TIV. Crimes 

and Pumniſhments. 


By the care of Juſtinian, the civil 84 


coDF, the PANDECTS, and the INSTITUTES; the 
domeſtic inſtitutions of Europe acknowledge the 
public reaſon of the Romans, and the laws of 
Juſtinian ftill command: the reſpe& or obedience 
df independent nations. In this chapter will be 
raced the Roman juriſprudence from Romulus 
o Juſtinian ; the labours of that prince will be 
eviewed, and the principles of a ſcience, ſo im- 


ill be briefly conſidered. 
Vol. II. H The 


Idea of the Roman Juriſprudence— Tie Laws of 
the Kings —T he if Tables of the Decemuirs 


lence was digeſted in the immortal works of mens 


bortant to the peace and happineſs of ſociety, 


wm poſed of an elective King, a council of noble 


ied or rejected by a majority of votes in the thiry 


vate manners of the people, though the citizen 


bitrary ſentence of the magiſtrates, The twelr 
tables of the Decemvirs were dictated by the rig 
ſpirit of an ariſtocracy; and whatever might * 
their merit, they obtained among the Roman 
that reverence which the lawyers of every cou 
try delight to beſtow on their municipal inftitut 
ons; they were tranſcribed: and illuſtrated wil 


city. | 
| The tables of the Decemvirs had been ap 


7 firſt claſs of Romans, the proprietors of one hull 
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The primitive government of Rome was com 


and a general aſſembly of the people. War aulff 
religion were adminiſtered by the ſupreme m 
giſtrate; he alone propoſed the laws, which wen 
debated in the ſenate, and were afterwards rau 


curiæ, or parithes of the city. The royal law 
aſcribed to ſucceſſive monarchs became obſolete 
when on the expulſion of Tarquin, the kingh 
office was aboliſhed, and the patricians engrofle 
the benefits of freedom; yet the inſtitutions of the 
kings blended themſelves with the public and pi 


of Rome complained they were ruled by the 


learned diligence ; ſubſiſted in the age of Juſtia 
an; and their ſubſequent loſs has been imperfedh 
reſtored by the labours of modern critics. Bu 
although theſe tables were conſidered as the fou 
tain of juſtice, they were overwhelmed by the 
weight of new laws, which, at the end of fit 
centuries, became a grievance intolerable to tht 


proved by an aſſembly of the centuries, in whid 
riches preponderated againſt numbers. To tk 


dred thouſand pounds of copper, ninety-eigi 
votes were aſſigned; and only ninety-five "I 
| | | , - e f 
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hich he is bound to obey. Inſtead of the cen- 
tries, they convened the 7rzbes; and the patrici- 


hich their votes were confounded with thoſe of 
he meaneſt plebeians. A ſubſequent regulation, 


law 
. dy ſubſtituting the method of ſecret ballot, abo- 
ing! med the influence of fear and ſhame ; even Au- 


uſtus once experienced a ſincere and ſtrenuous 
ppoſition ; and the example inſtructed his ſuc- 
effor to extinguiſh the danger and exiſtence of 
ppular afſemblies : the legiſlative authority was 
ransferred from the people to the ſenate; and it 
uſt be acknowledged, that the decrees of that 


5 ſſembly, under the Cæſars, were ſeldom per- 
ht cried by fear or intereſt. 


The ambiguity of laws was ſupplied by the 
caſional xp1cTs of thoſe magiſtrates, inveſted 
ich the ours of the ſtate. This ancient pre- 
vgative of the kings, was entruſted to the con- 
ls and dictators, the cenſors and prætors. The 
preme judge announced by the voice of the 


= ryer, and afterwards inſcribed, on a white wall, 
cone rules which he propoſed to follow in the deci- 
by cn of doubrful caſes ; and the relief which his 

co quity would afford from the rigour of ancient 


atutes. A juriſdiction, thus vague and arbi- 
pary, was expoſed to the moſt dangerous abuſe; 
nd the policy of Hadrian accompliſhed the de- 


1110 gu which had been conceived by Cæſar. In 
oe prætorſhip of Salvius Julian, an eminent law- 
eber, a PERPETUAL £DICT was compoſed, ratified 
cio” the emperor and the ſenate, and was fixed, in- 
nl tead of the twelve tables, as the invariable ſtand- 


id of civil juriſprudence. 
| H 2 During 


f for the fix inferior claſſes ; but the tribunes A. D., 
oon eſtabliſhed a more popular maxim, that eve 
citizen has an equal right to enact the laws, 


as ſubmitted to the decrees of an aſſembly, in 


100 


- "5p During four centuries, from Hadrian to Juſt 


might be deceived by a partial expoſition of thy 
caſe. The reſcripts of the emperor, his grants and 


ſubſcribed in purple ink, and tranſmitted to th 


. tiphed, they became each day more obſcure, til 
” the will of the ſovereign was aſcertained in 
Gregorian, the Hermogevian, and Theodofm 


from Hadrian to Conſtantine; the third was d 
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niag, the public and private juriſprudence wa 
moulded by the will bf the fovereign, , who 
royal mandates were diſtinguiſhed by the nany 
O . and Though reaſon will ſuggeſt u 
the abſolute maſter of a great empire, that th 
intereſt of ſociety is inſeparably connected with 
his own, yet in the reſcripts, replies to the cou 
ſultations of the magiſtrates, the wiſeſt of princa 


degrees, his edicts and pragmatic ſandiions, wen 


provinces as general Jaws,. which the magiſtrae 
were bound to execute; but as their number mu 


codes; the two firſt were framed by private lay 
yers, 10 preſerve the conſtitutions of the empere 


geſted by the order of the younger Theodoſu 
and was continued down to his own acceſſo e 
all three obtained an equal authority; and air 
act not included in the ſacred depoſit, might H 


. Ciſregarded by the judge as ſpurious. bl 


,_ The. ence of the firſt Romans ext": 
bited the ſcenes of a pantomime ; the word"! 
were adapted to the geſtures ; and the ſligbeſ ft. 
error in the forms of proceeding, was ſufficient n 
annul the fub/tance of the faireſt claim, In Wy ( 
more enlightened age, theſe forms were deridel" 
and a more liberal art was cultivated ; and in tt \ 
ſeventh century, Roman juriſprudence was irn 


. by the alliance of Grecian philoſophy: 


From the Stoics, che Roman civilians lea of 


or | 
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he love of paradox, the habits of diſpute, and 
minute attachmeat to words and verbal diſtinc- 
ons. | * 
Arms, eloquence, and the ſtudy of the civil 
aw, promoted a citizen to the honours of the 
doman ſtate; and the three profeſſions were ſome- 
mes united in the ſame character. Under the 
ir pretence of fecuring the dignity of the civil 
zw, Auguſtus and Tiberius confined the privi- 
we of ſubſcribing legal opinions to the ſenato- 
Wan, or equeſtrian rank. This monopoly pre- 
aled, till Hadrian reſtored the freedom of the 
{8Sroſcfhon to every citizen conſcious of his abili- 
es and knowledge; but the judges were fre- 
vently perplexed by the different opinions of 
e civilians; and Roman juriſprudence was di- 
ded by the once famous ſects of the Proculians 
ad Subinzans. By the perpetual edict, the con- 
overſies of theſe ſects were in a great meaſure 
termined. For that important work, the em- 
eror Hadrian preferred the chief of the Sabini- 
1s; but the moderation of Salvius Julian inſen- 
bly reconeiled the difcordant parties. The law- 
rs of the age of the Antonines diſelanned the 
thority of a'maſter, and adopted, from every 
ſtem, the moſt probable doctrines: but their 
merous writings confuſed the judge, and eve- 
f ſentence was juſtified by the ſanction of ſome 
nerable name. r | 
When Juſtiaian aſcended the throne, the re- 
vas infWrmation of the Roman juriſprudence was an 
oſophyWduous, but indiſpenſable taſk. He ſelected the 
leartt oſt learned civillans of the Eaſt to aſſiſt in the 
rk; to their theory was added the practice _ 


o lire, to reaſon, and to die; but they imbi- A. < 
bed, in ſome degree, the prejudices of the ſe, —— — 
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. D. We advocates, and the experience of the magil. 
—>'trates; and the whole undertaking was animate 


by the ſpirit of the celebrated Tribonian, whoſe 
genius, like that of Bacon, embraced all the by 
fineſs and knowledge of the age; but whoſe vir 
wes and abilities, like thoſe of Bacon, wei 
ſtamed with the reproach of abject flattery and 
inſatiate avarice. 
In the firſt year of his reign, Juſtinian directe 
Tribonian, and his aſſociates, to reviſe the Gre 
gorian, Hermogenian, and Theodoſian codes; ty 
retrench whatever was obſolete or ſuperfluoy 
and to ſelect the ſalutary laws beſt adapted to the 
practice of the tribunals, and the uſe of his ſub 
jects. In fourteen months this work was accons 
pliſhed. The new code of Juſtinian was honoure 
with his name, confirmed by his royal fignaturg 
and was tranſmitted to the magiſtrates of the N 
' Topean, the Aftatic, and afterwards the Africa 
rovinces. A more arduous operation was ſll 
hind; to extract the ſpirit of juriſprudence 
from the deciſions and diſputes of the Roman d 
vilians. This taſk was aſſigned to ſeventem 
lawyers, with Tribonian at their head; in three 
years, the digeſts, or pandects, were compoſed by 
their rapid diligence ; and three millions of ſet 
- tences were reduced, in this abſtract, to the m6 
derate number of one hundred and fifty thow 
ſand. The edition of this great work was de 
layed a month after that of the 1ns8T1TUTEs ; Wt 
it ſeemed reaſonable, that the elements ſhould 
- precede the digeſt of the Roman law. The et 
peror approved, and ratified the labours of thet 
private citizens; the code, the pandeds, and tht 
inſtitutes, were declared to be « legitimate ſj 


tem of civil juriſprudence; they alone were at 
| mitted 
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mitted in the tribunals; and they alone were & D. 


taught in the academics of Rome and Conſtan "= 
tinople. 
Six years pad not elapſed from the 8 
of the code, before Juſtiman condemned the 
imperfect attempt, by a new and more accurate 
edition of the ſame work; which he enrithed 
with two hundred of his own laws, and fifty de- 
ciſions of the moſt intricate points of juriſprius 
dence. His long reign was marked by. annual 
legal innovations. Many of bis acts were reſ- 
cinded by himſelf; many were rejected by his 
ſucceſſors; many have been obliterated — 
but the number of ſixteen xDIerSs, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty- eight xovExTS, has been admitted 
into the authentic body of the civil juriſprudence. 
In the opinion of Monteſquieu, theſe inceſſant 
alterations can only be explained by the venal 
ſpirit of a prince, who ſold his qudgment andihis 
laws; and the advocates of Juſtinian muſt con- 
fels, that ſuch levity, even if he ſtands-acquitted 
of corruption, is unworthy of the chara er- of 
Keiler. enen in gy offs 
The InsT1TUTEs of Juſtinian were t 
from thoſe of Caius, who died before the end of 
the ſecond century, and are divided into four 
books, ſtill precious to the hiſtorian, che philoſo- 
pher, and the magiſtrate. They proceed, = 
no contemptible method, I. perſons, to II. things 
and from things, to III. achians; and the article 
IV. of private wrongs, 1s terminated by the min- 
ciples of criminal lau. 


I. The proud diſtinctions of the republic were 


gradually aboliſhed in the decline of the Roman 
empire; and Juſtinian completed the fimple form 
of an abſolute monarchy. His laws regarded, as 


equal 
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8 D. equal all Roman citizens ; and all ſubjects of 


the empire were citizens of Rome. The Cæſan 
had ſcrupulouſſy guarded the diſtinctions of is, 
genuous and ſervile birth; and the flaves, who 
were liberated by a generous maſter, could neve 
be enfranchiſed from the duties of obedience n 
gratitude. Their patron, and his family, inhe 
rited a third part of whatever they might acquire; 
and even the whole of their 1 if 


. died without n and without ek 
e 


Juſtinian reſpected t right of patrons; but the 
digaity of ingenuous birth was beſtowed by the 
emperor; and whoever ceaſed to be a ſlave, ob 


tained without delay the ſtation of a citizen. 


The Roman juriſprudence aſſigned to the fa 
ther an excluſive, abſolute, and perpetual domi- 
nion'over his children, In the forum, the ſenate, 
m_ the camp, the adult ſon of a Roman citizen 

the public and private rights of a perſon; 
in toil father's houſe he was a mere king, ſubjed 
to the caprice, or- injuſtice of his parent : but the 
paternal power was gradually limited from the 


acceſſion of Numa; and the Roman father, in 


the reign of Auguſtus, was reduced from abſo 
lute dominion,” to the moderation of a judge 
In the reign of Severus Alexander, this juril 
diction was again curtailed ; and the magiſtrates 
were enjoined to hear his complaints, and to 
execute his ſentence. The juſtice of Conftar- 
tine inflicted, on the parent who murdered hi 
child, the pains of parricide; and the puniſhment 
was extended to him who expoſed or abandoned 
his new-born infant. Theſe murders were inclu- 
ded by Valentinian, in the ſpirit of the Cornelian 
law; and the leſſons of Juriſprudence and chriſtis 


nity 
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nity were enforced by the terrors of capital pu- A. F 
WR 


niſhment. 

The wife, by the ancient laws of Rome, wag 
ſubject to her huſband, who was inveſted with 
the plenitude of 3 power. He exerciſed 
the Fariſdiion o life and death; and it was al- 
lowed, that in the caſes of adultery, or drunk- 
enneſs, the ſentence might be properly inflict- 
ed: but the matrons of Rome, after the Punic 
triumphs, aſpired to, and obtrined the benefits 
of a free and opulent republic. The degradin 
ſolemnities of the old nuptials were neglected ; 
| their perſons were free, and their property was. 
protected. To a looſe and voluntary compact, 
which preſerved the fortune of the wife, but in 
which religious rites were unneceſſary, ſucceeded 
the dignity of marriage, reſtored by the Chrif- 
tians. The conſcience of theſe was awed by the 
cenſures of their ecoleſiaſtical -rulers ; but the 
emperor, in his code and pandects, conſulted 
the unbelieving civilians z and his matrimonial 
laws are influenced by the earthly motives of 
juſtice, pohey, and the natural freedom of both 
ſexes. 

When the Roman matrons became the volun- 
tary companions of their lords, the laws allowed 
that marriage might be diffolved by the abdica- 
tion of one of the parties. In three centuries of 
proſperity and corruption, this principle was en- 

arged to frequent practice and pernicious abuſe, 
The gentle remedies of Auguſtus might moder- 
ate the violence of the diſeaſe, but the Chriſtian 
princes were the firſt who ſpecified the juſt cauſes 
of a private divorce ; their inftitutions, from 
Conſtantine to Juſtinian, appear to fluctuate be- 
tweea the cuſtom of the empire, and the wiſhes 


of 
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D. of the NEG Incurable impotence, long ab. 


ſence, and monaſtic profeſſion, were allowed to f 
reſcind the matrimonial vow ; and the ſucceſſor ! 
of: Juſtinian, yielding to the prayers of his un- y 
happy ſubjects, reſtored the liberty of divorce by 0 
mutual conſent. a 
The lawgivers of Rome inflexibly condemned 1 
the marriage of ſiſters and brothers; heſitated 7 
whether firſt couſins ought not alſo to be inter. h 
dicted ; and, according to the proud maxims of Y 
the republic, affirmed, that a legal union could 
only be contracted by free citizens. Jo a wo- b 
man of ſervile, and plebeian extraction, the faith. H 
ful companion of a Roman citizen, who con- 8 
tinued in a ſtate of celibacy, the name of con- 10 
cubine was appropriated. "Her modeſt ſtation, * 
below the honours of a wife, above the infamy b 
of a proſtitute, was acknowledged and approved b 
by the laws. The celebration of her nuptials, by 
| With the partner of her bed, would legitimate ol 
ber children; theſe were capable of ſucceeding * 
to the fixth part of the inheritance of their re- 1. 
puted father, and were diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 2 
thet of natural, from the ſpurious brood of adul- fu 
tery, proſtitution, and inceſt, to whom Juſti a 
nian reluctantly grants the neceſlary ſupport of 5 
life. 
The relation of guardian and ward is of a ve- by 
fimple nature. If the deceaſed father had not A 
Nenified his choice for the orphan, .the paternal At 
kindred of the neareſt degree were compelled to 05 
act as the natural guardians ; and the Roman ju- 5 
riſprudence pronounced, that the charge of tute- F 
lage ſhould attend the emolument of ſucceſſion; 
the failure of conſanguinity was ſupplied by the = 
nomination of the pretor of the city, or the pre- 1 
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whoſe authority was finally determined by the age 
of puberty; this had been fixed by the civilians 
at fourteen; but in whatever regarded the for- 
tune of che minor, the conſent of the curator 
was neceſſary to give validity to his acts, till 
he accompliſhed the full period of twenty-five, 


9215 The original right of property was eſlabliſhed, 
by the civilians on the merit of prior oe 
According to the twelve tables, a preſcription of 
one year for moveables, and two years for im- 
moveables, aboliſhed the claim of the ancient 
maſter, if the actual poſſeſſor had acquired them 
by a fair tranſaction from the perſon, whom hey 
believed to be the lawful proprietor.- This term, 
was extended by Juſtinian to the various periods, 
of three, ten, and twenty years, In the rightof; 
inheritance, the maſculine and female lines of, 
kindred were confounded. The deſcending, aſ- 
cending, and collateral ſeries was accurately de- 
fined ; and each degree, according to the proxi- 
mity of blood and affection, ſucceeded to the va- 
cant poſſeſſions of a Roman citizen. 

The order of ſucceſſion was frequently . 
by the arbitrary and partial us of the teſtator. 

A parent might capriciouſly prefer a ſtranger, 
and diſappoint his ſon of his inheritance. - Ex- 
amples of unnatural diſpoſitions recommended 
ſome limitation of the teſtamentary powers. By 
the laws of Juſtinian, - to diſinherit a ſon, or 
daughter, it was neceffary to ſpecify the offence 
committed ; and the juſtice of the emperor enu- 
merated the ſole cauſes that could juſtify ſuch a 
violation of the firſt principles of nature and ſo- 
ciety. 


ſident of the rovince. Till the Wei i * un 
ſpeak and think, he was repreſented by the tutor, TV 
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A. B. ciety. Ualefs a fourth had been reſerved for the 
SW chiſdrea, they bad à right to inſtitute an action; 


wy 


to complain that their father's underſtanding was 
impaired by fickneſs, or age; and to appeal, from 
his rigorous ſentence, to the deliberate wiſdom 


of the magiſtrate. But an eſſential diſtinction 


was admitted between the inheritance and the le. 
pacies. The heirs who ſucceeded to the entire, 
or to the twelfth fraction of the ſubſtance of a 
teſtator, fulfilled his obligations, and diſcharged 


the gifts, which his laſt wilt had bequeathed, un- 


der the name of legacies : but as the imprudence 
of a dying man might exhauſt the inheritance, 
and only leave riſk to his ſucceſſor, he was em- 
powered to retain the ſalcidian portion; to deduR, 
before the payment of the legacies, a clear fourth 
for his own emolument. A reaſonable time was 
allowed to examine between the debts and the 
eſtate; and if he uſed the benefit of an inventory, 
the demands of the creditors could not exceed 
the valuation of the eflects. 

HE The general duties of mankind are im- 
poſed by their public or private relations; but 
their ſpecthe obligations, to each other, can only 


de the effect of, 1. a promiſe; 2. a benefit; or 


3. an injury; and when the obligations are rati- 
ned by law, the intereſted party may compel the 
performance by a judicial adlion. On this prin- 
eiple, the civilians of every country have created 
a fimilat juriſptudence, the fair conclufion of uni- 
verſal reaſon and juſtice. 1 
1. Among the Romans, according to the rigid 
maxims of the patricians and decemvirs, a prog 
miſe, or even an oath, did not create any civil 
obligation, unleſs it was confirmed by the legal 
form of a ſtipulation ; this was always expreſſed 
| in 
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S the mode of a queſtion and anſwer. Do . B- 
you promiſe to pay me one hundred pieces of 


gold ? was the ſolemn interrogation of Sius. I 
do promile. was the reply of Sempronius ; and 
the friends of Sempronws, who anſwered for his 
inclination, or ability, might be ſeparately ſued at 
the option of Sius. The ingenuity of the civi- 
ans ſucceſſively laboured to convert imple en- 
gagements into the form of ſtipulations; and the 
prætors, as guardians of ſocial faith, gave an 
action and remedy on the rational evidence of an 
equitable obligation. 
2. A grateful return is due to the author of a 
benefit; and whoever is entruſted with the pro- 
perty of another, has bound himſelf to the ſa- 
cred duty of reftitution. The Roman words 
commodatum and mutuatum, happily expreſs what 
our language confounds, under the common ap- 
pellation of a loan. In the former the borrower 
was obliged to reſtore the individual thing which 
he had received for his temporary accommoda- 
tion. In the latter he ſubſtituted the ſpecific va- 
lue of what was deſtined for his uſe and con- 
ſumption. In a ſale, the abſolute dominion is 
transferred to the purchaſer, who repays the bene- 
fit by an adequate ſum of gold or filver. By /o- 
cation, lands or houſes, labours or talents, might 
be hired for a definitive term; at the expirationof 
the time, the thing itſelf muſt be reſtored, with 
an additional reward, for the benefit ariſing from 
the occupation of it. Uſury had been diſcou- 
raged by the twelve tables ; but-it was tolerated 
bythe diſeretion of the prætors, and finally de- 
termined by the code of Juſtimian. Perſons of 
illuſtrious rank were confined to the profit of four 
per cent; fix was fixed as the common intereſt ; 


eight 
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„eight was allowed in merchandize ; and twelve 
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was granted to nautical inſurance. i 
3. The ſufferer by private injuſtice naturally Wſ | 
claims the reparation of his injury, and acquires 
a right to a legitimate action. Roman might , 
recover his ſtolen goods by an action of theft; - 
and a preſcription of thirty years was required to a 
extinguiſh his claim. The robber was condemned 
in double, treble, and quadruple damages, ac. . 
' cording to the mode of his detection. Haſty ] 
inſults, which did not amount to the fracture of * 
a limb, had been fixed by the decemvirs, at a þ 
trifling indiſcriminate fine. But the pretors ex- 1 
amined the nature of the injury; and the magil. $ 
trates, in their deciſions, confidered the circum- 
ſtances which might aggravate the ſufferings of 4 
the injured perſon. | | F 
- The various puniſhments of the Romans were 
ſevere, and even inhuman. Common crimes * 
were chaſtiſed by flagellation and ſervitude, and by 
nine were adjudged worthy of death. 1. Any act * 
of treaſon againſt the ſtate, or correſpondence Gy 
with the public enemy. 2. Nocturnal meetings ad 
in the city, for whatever purpoſe. 3. The mur- Ja 
der of a citizen. 4. The malice of an incen- pt 
diary, who himſelf was delivered to the flames. 5 
5. Judicial perjury. 6. The corruption of a of 
judge, who pronounced a venal and iniquitous ny 
ſentence. | 7. Libels and fatires. 8. The noc- pe 
turnal damage of a neighbour's corn. 9. Magi- pM 
cal incantations. But the cruelty of the twelve 4 
tables againſt inſolvent debtors awakens our in- jor 
dignation ; after thirty days grace, the Roman in 
was delivered into the power of his fellow citi- pe 
zen; his food was twelve ounces of rice; he th 
was bound with a chain of fifteen pounds weight; far 
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and at the end of ſixty days, the debt was diſ- A. D. 
charged by his ſla very, or death. This criminal 


law was abohſhed by the Porcian and Valerian, 
which prohibited the magiſtrates from inflicting 
any capital, or even corporal puniſhment, on a 
free citizen; and immoderate rigour was followed 
by unlimited impunity. bY 
A new ſyſtem of criminal juriſprudence was 
introduced by the Cornelian, the Pompeian, and 
Julian laws. By the ſubſequent reſeripts from 
the throne, capital pumſhments were revived : 
honourable perſons were beheaded ; meaner cri- 
minals were hanged, burnt, or expoſed to the 
wild beaſts of the theatre ; armed robbers were 
purſued and extirpated; but ſimple theft was 
uniformly confidered as a civil and private in- 
"The free citizens of Rome enjoyed in all cr 
minal caſes the invaluable privilege of being tried 
by their country. The nght of accuſation was 
confined to the magiſtrates. A vote of the thirty- 
five tribes could inflict a fine ; but the cognizance 
of capital crimes was reſerved by a fundamental 
law to the aſſembly of the centuries. Theſe po- 
pular trials were commonly leſs formidable to in- 
nocence, than favourable to guilt. As the taſk 
of convening the citizens became, from their 
numbers, more difficult, the juriſdiction of the 
people was delegated to aw ere, By theſe in- 
eppes the trial was prepared and directed ; but 
they could only pronounce the ſentence of a ma- 
jority of the 7udges; who were annually ſelected, 
in equal numbers, from the moſt ancient and ref- 
pectable of the ſenate, the equeſtrian order, and 
the people; they might amount to ſome thou- 


lands; in each particular cauſe, a ſufficient num- 
ber 
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. ber was drawn from the urn; their integrity wa 
guarded by an oath ; and the mode of ballot ſe 
cured their independence. But before the age d 
Juſtinian, the Roman judges had ſunk to an empy 
title, and criminal juriſdiction was adminiſtered 
by a ſingle magiſtrate, who was raiſed and dil. 
graced by the will of the emperor. 
A Roman accuſed of any capital crime might 
prevent the ſentence of Ss law by voluntary 
Exile or death. The tyranny of the Cæſars de. 
prived -them of the firſt reſource; and in the 
reign of Domitian, the voluntary death, which, 
in the caſe of a capital offence, intervened be. 
tween the accuſation and the ſentence, was con 
ſidered as a confeſſion of guilt, and the ſpoils d 
the deceaſed were ſeized by the treafury. But the 
&rvilians reſtored to the citizen his former claims 
over his own life; and acknowledged, that he 
Who is reſolved on deſtruction, may deride the 
; be reſtrained 


powers of this world, and can only 

by the apprehenſion of a future ſtate. 
The penal ſtatutes form but a ſmall propor: 
tion of the code and pandect, and the emperor 
appears to have guarded the property of his ſub- 
jects with more care than their perſons. The 
civil juriſprudence, though abridged by Juſtin 
an, ſtill continued a myſterious ſcience and a pro- 
fitable trade. The dilatory and coſtly proceed- 

_ ings increaſed the influence of the rich, and ag. 
gravated the miſeries of the poor; the expence 
of the purſuit often exceeded the value of the 
prize, and the faireſt rights were abandoned by 
the poverty or prudence of the claimants. 
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Peron of the Younger Tuſtin—Embaſſy of the Avars 
wy. Settlement Juf the eee of 
% by the Lombords—Adoption and Reign of 
un Tiberins—Of Maurice—State of Italy under the 
* Lombards and the Exarchs—Of Ravenna 
. he Diſtreſs of Rome—Charafter and Pontificate of 
Gregory the Firſt, - 3 1 


eror DN the death of Juſtinian, the ſucceſſion of A. D. 
lub e empire menaced the repoſe of its ſubjects .. 
The even nephews of the childleſs monarch, the ſons 
tn Ar grandſons of his brother and ſiſter, had been 
pro: ducated with ſplendour, and might expect with 
eech cual hopes the inheritance of their uncle. At 
Ie hour of midnight, Juſtin, the ſon of Vigilan- | 
ence a, was awakened by the principal members of 8 | 
f e ſenate; theſe welcome deputies announced 
Ie cmperor's deceaſe, and reported his dying 

hoice of Juſtin; that prince, by the advice of 

is wife Sophia, ſubmitted to the authority of 

he ſenate. He was conducted with ſpeed 
AFP the palace, inveſted with the imperial 

Vor. II. I | gar © 
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A. D. garments, and a fortunate youth, whem he in 


— 
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ſtantly promoted to the rank of tribune, encis 
cled his neck with a military collar. Four youth, 
exalted him on a ſhield to receive the adoration 
of his ſubjects; and their choice was ſanctifel 

the benediction of the patriarch, who placed 
the diadem on the head of an orthodox prince 
In the ſpeeches of Juſtin to the ſenate and people 
he promiſed to correct the abuſes of his predece{ 


ſor, whoſe debts he immediately diſcharged wil x 
unexpected generolity ; and the hopeleſs creds N 
tor accepted the equitable payment as a volun 4 
tary gift. His example was imitated by Sophia 
whole liberality delivered many indigent citizen 
from the weight of debt and uſury. 40 
On the ſeventh day of his reign, Juſtin n 
audience to the: ambaſſadors of the Avars ; and 
the ſcene was decorated to impreſs the Barbariau 
with aſtoniſhment, veneration, and terror. It A 
the firſt emotions of their ſurpriſe, they proftra il... 
ed themſelves before the emperor ; but as ſo e 
as they roſe from the ground, Targetius, the chi 2 
of the embaſſy, extolled the greatneſs of Mis - 
Chagan, by whoſe clemency i £666 of te ... 
ſouth were permitted to exiſt ; he repreſented tne hi 
liberality of Juſtinian, who had annually cur u 
vated their friendſhip by coſtly gifts; and recom ar- 
mended to the nephew to imilate his uncle, eg 
purchaſe peace from an invincible people r T. 


->. "delighted in war. The reply of the empem d wi 
VC Was delivered in a ſtrain of haughty defiance 
e Ibe empire,” ſaid he, ©& abounds with ma, 


& horſes, and arms, ſufficient to defend our fru oked 


1 tiers, and chaſtiſe the Barbarians, You of eance 


* aid; you threaten hoſtilities : we deſpiſe Pew 
& enmity and your aid. The conquerors of tif 
* Avars folicit our alliance; ſhall we 925 

60 if 
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« hle prayers ; from us You ſhall receive a more 
important obligation, the knowledge of your 


ned WW wn weakneſs. Retire from our preſeace ; 
cel the lives of ambaſſadors are ſaſe; and if you 
return to implore our pardon, ps you will 
ple, £ taſte of Qur benevolence,” | he Chagan was 


wed by the apparent firmneſs of the Roman em- 
peror; he marched into the countries of Germa- 


ech ny which were ſubject to the Franks; after two 
urn oadefal battles, he conſented to retire on receiv- 
his ng a ſupply of corn and cattle, Diſappointment 


hilled the ardour of the Avars, and they pro- 
an would have diſſol ved away in the Sarma- 


n Deſert, had they not been arouſed by the 
. 3 and alliance of Alboin, king of tho 
om rds, | 7 
K Alboin, under his father's. ſtandard, had en, 


duntered and ſlain the rival prince of the Gepidaz; 
he Lombards requeſted that the youth might 
hare the feaſt. You are not ignorant,“ rephed 
is father, the inflexible Audoin, © of the wiſe 


f the cuſtoms of our anceſtors. Whatever may be 

due his merit, a prince is incapable of fitting at 
cu table with his father, till he has received his 

n arms from a foreign and royal hand,” Alboin 
: x lected forty companions, and viſited the court 
— 


f Turiſund, king of the Gepidæ, who entertain. 
d with hoſpitality the murderer of his ſon, But 


dls; and Cunimund, his furviving ſon, was pro- 
dked by fraternal affection to the deſire of ven- 
hance. *© The Lombards, ſaid the rude Bar- 
12 | barian, 


5+ their fugitives and exiles ? The bounty of our A. 5. * 
& uncle was granted to yqur miſery, to your hum WII ll; | 


could not entirely difſemble the grief for his 


1175 


A. D. barian* © reſemble in figure and ſmell the mare 
of our Sarmatian plains.” *F Add another 


\ their ſeats; but the tumult was appeaſed by the 
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e reſemblance,” replied an audacious Lombard 
you have felt how ſtrongly they kick. Viſit the 
e plain of Asfeld; and ſeek for the bones of thy 
« Nee ; they were mingled with thoſe of the 
vileſt animals.“ The Gepidæ ſtarted fron 


venerable interpoſition of Turiſund. The weep 
ing monarch ſaved the life of his gueſt, and di 
miſſed him: with the folemn rites of inveſtiture 


But the. beauty of Roſamond the daughter d A 
Cunimund, had inflamed the defires of Alboufil . 
who had ſucceeded to the throne of his father; No 
the arts of perſuaſion were tried without ſuccekſ th 
and the impatient lover obtained the object of . 
paſſion by force and ſtratagem. The inſult wa 5 
reſented ; the Gepidz were ſupported by a ne 
man army; the Lombards yielded to their unity, - 
force; and Alboin, after having in vain offen . 
marriage, reluctantly relinquiſhed his beauteoiiy. 
Pee revenge of Alboin induced him to imply. 
the formidable aid of the Chagan, who, ater ,.. 
protratted negociation, ſignified the ultimat * 
price of his alliance. The Lombards were in thei 
mediately to preſent him with a tythe of bel ] 
cattle; their ſpoils and captives were to be equi me 
ly divided; but the lands of the Gepide were vir 
become the ſole patrimony of the Avars. Jul... 
diſguſted with the ingratitude and perfidy of ty... 
Gepidz, reſigned them to their fate. The oe 
ſpair of Cunimund, for Turiſund was no moth preſ; 
was active and dangerous; he ruſhed impawl . th 


ently to encounter his implacable enemy; 


"o 
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the valour of the Gepidæ, and their monarch; A. D. 
ſecured them only an honourable death, and 
the ſkull of Cunimund was * faſhioned by the 
ſavage conqueror into the ſhape of a-cup. The 
victorious confederates advanced without refiſt. 
ance; the terms of their agreement were faith- 
fully executed; the empire of the Chagans was 
eſtabliſhed in Dacia; the ſpoil-was divided; and 
the fair Roſamond was perſuaded by Alboin to 
accept the hand of her triumphant lover, 

The ambition of the king of the Lombards 
was ſtill unſatisfied; from the banks of the Da- 
nube, he tyned his eyes to thoſe of the Po and 
the Tyber ; his ſubjects, as the confederates of 
Narſes, had already viſited the plains of Italy; 
their ſucceſs had kindled 1n the rifing generation 
the flame of emulation and enterpriſe; this was 
fanned by the ſpirit and eloquence of Alboin; 
and no ſooner had he erected his ſtandard, than 
the native ſtrength of the Lombards was aug- 
mented by the adventurous youth of Germany 
and Scythia ; the Bulgarians, Sarmatians, Bava- 367. 
zians, and Saxons, ſwelled the hoſt of Alboin; 
and the Lombards reſigned their lands to the | 
Avars on a ſolemn promiſe, that, if they failed in 
the conqueſt of Italy, they ſhould-be reinſtated in 
their former poſſeſſions. 0 

The- abilities of Narſes might have defeated 
the deſigns of the aſpiring Barbarians; but the 
virtues of the eunuch were ſtained with avarice; 
the provincials complained; Longinus, a new 
exarch, was appointed to ſueceed the conqueror 
of Italy, who by the inſulting mandate of the em- 
preſs Sophia was commanded “to leave to men 
# the exerciſe of arms, and return to his proper 

28 TXT „ {tation 
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A. D. < ſtation among the maidens of the palace, whert 
22 diſtaff ſhould be again placed in the hand 
of the eunuch. I ü will ſpin her ſuch a thread 
as ſhe ſhall not eaſily unravel,“ was the reply 

of the indignant hero, who retired to Naples 


568. 


and diſtracted, had been deſolated in the preced- 


| Mme. 
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and invited the Lombards to chaſtiſe the ingrati. 
tude of the prince and people; the danger of 
the Romans rendered them ſenſible of the value 
of their general; a reconciliation was endeavoured 
and effected; but the death of Narſes prevented . 
him from repairing the error he had fatally com. 
mitted. Longinus was ignorant of the ſtate of 
the army and province; and Italy, giſcontented 


ing years by the ravages of peſtilence and fx 


The adventurous Alboia deſcended from the 
uhan Alps into the fruitful plains, on which his 
ueceſs beſtowed the new and permanent ap- 

Nation of Lomnaxpy. In five months aftet 
is departure from Pannonia, Milan was inveſt 
ed by his powers; the inhabitants readily ac ic 
cepted a faithleſs capitulation. From the Tren- 
tine hills. to the gates of Ravenna aud Rome, 
the inland regions of Italy ſubmitted without a 
Hege or battle; the ambitions Barbarian affum- 
ed the character of a lawful monarch; and 
the helpleſs Longinus announced to the em lie 
peror the irretrievable loſs of his provinces and ern 
cities. Pavia alone reſiſted the arms of the ws 
vader, and during three years the Lombards were 
engaged in the tedious ſiege of that city. Fa 
mine at length compelled the garriſon to ſurrens 
der; but as Alboin, who had vowed to puniſh 
their obſtinacy by a general maſſacre, entered the 
dE F434 544 4 . | city 
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real WW. nts; the conqueror relented ; the value of the ei- 
eply y was enhanced by the difficulty of the conqueſt ; 
ples, ad Pavia for ſeveral ages was reſpected as the 


apital of Ita). 


Il a victim to female revenge. In the palace 


his table; after the eup of victory had been 
rhauſted by the Lombard chiefs, © Fill it again 
with wine,” ſaid the inhuman eonqueror; 
carry this goblet to the queen, and requeſt in 
my came that ſhe would rejoice with her fa- 
E ther.” The indignant Roſamond obeyed ; but 
e nouriſhed from that moment an inſatiate de- 
re of vengeance ; ſhe had already proftituted 


earer; ſhe now imparted to him her intentions, 
nd required his aſſiſtance. Helmichis commu- 
cated the confpiracy to Peredeus, one of the 

veſt champions of the Lombards. Peredeus 


jected the crime, but promiſed to keep the fe. 


wut ret; the queen, to engage the warrior in her 
um. vilt, ſupplied in the dark, the place of one of 
and Cans attendants who was beloved by the 
em bief; and after the moment of tranſport, in- 


med the aſtoniſhed Peredeus, that his own 
ath or that of Alboin, muſt be the confe- 
nce of the treafonable adultery, In this al- 
Wrnative, he choſe rather to become the ac- 
omplice, than the victim of Roſamond. Al. 
on, oppreſſed with wine, was by 
fithleſs ſpouſe ; he was transfixed by the 
Pears 


dy his horſe fumbled and fell; the accident A: D. 
n improved by the piety of one of his attend... 


Before Alboin could regulate his conqueſts, * 


e Verona, at a feaſt of intemperance, he called 
or the ſkull of Cunimund, the horrid: ornament 


charms to Helmichis, the king's armour- 


19 
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A. Di ſpears of his aſſaſſins; and the daughter of 


þ 
Fw Cumimund'ſatiated her enmity by the murderof WW þ 
The triumph of Roſamond-was of ſhort dura te 
tion; the menaced juſtice of the Lombard chies b 
__— compelled her to abdicate the tranſient power ſhe ir 
= had aſſumed. With her infant daughter, the b 
| | heireſs of the Lombards, and her two lovers, ſhe © 
| eſcaped to Ravenna, Longinus beheld with de. ri 
| light the charms of Roſamond ; the widow c 
| Alboin readily liſtened to the paſſion of the ni. p 
| niſter; and to deliver herſelf from a jealous lover, tr 
-preſented to Helmichis, as he iſſued from the v 
| bath; baneful potion ; the ' taſte of the liqu at 
convinced him that it was poifoned. He pointei i: 
his dagger to the beaſt of Roſamond, and com tc 
pelled her to ſwallow the remainder of the dead p 
cup. Her daughter, with Peredeus, was en p. 
barked for Conſtantinople ; and the free ſuffrag lt © 
| of the Lombards raiſed Clepho to the throne will © 
| the ſuccefſorof Alboin. Before the end of eig 
| ſteen months, Clepho was ſtabbed by a domeſtic © 
| | and during ten years, the minority of his Tin 
| Autharis, Italy was divided by a ducal ariſtoen ar 
| cy of hh rene ſe 
The annals of the ſecond Juſtin are mare bi 
with diſgrace abroad, and miſery at home; the ©: 
Roman empire was afflicted by the loſs of Italy ut 

the deſolation of Africa, and the conqueſts oil 
the Perſians. The capital and the provinces wei '* 
exhauſted by the venality of the magiſtrates, ad 
the injuſtice of the governors. The ſentimeny un 
of Juſtin were pure and benevolent ; but bis f bu 
culties were impaired by diſeaſe, and he was co e 


med to his palace a ſtranger to the complaints a 


* 
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intendant of the palace; and Juſtin was accuſ- 
tomed to behold with jealouſy and hatred his 
brothers and couſins. This domeſtic animoſity 
induced the emperor to ſeek a ſucceſſor, not in 
his family, but in the republic. The artifices 
of Sophia determined him in favour: of Tibe- 


12 


his people. His only ſon had died in bis infancy; A. D. 
his daughter was married to Baduarius, the ſuper wr 


574. 


rius, the faithful captain of his guards. The 


ceremony of his elevation was performed in the 
portico of the palace, in the preſence of the 

triarch and the ſenate. The ſpeech of Juſtin, 
who collected his remaining ſtrength of body 
and mind, was by the populace aſcribed to the 
inſpiration of the deity : after adviſing Tiberius 


to conſult the experience rather than the exam 


ple of his predeceſſor, and to- reſpe& the em- 
preſs as his mother, he concluded with © Love 


* the people like yourſelf; cultivate the affec- 


tions, maintain the diſcipline of the army; 
protect the fortunes of the rich, and relieve 
* the neceſſities of the poor.” The aſſembly, 
in tears, applauded the counſels of their prince; 
and Juſtin, in -the moment of his abdication, 
ſeemed worthy to reign. The four laſt years of 
his life were "paſſed in tranquil obſcurity, and 
his choice was juſtified by the reverence and gra- 
titude of Tiberius. 

The beauty of Tiberius had introduced him 
to the favour of Sophia; and the widow of 
Juſtin hoped to preſerve her ſtation and influence 
under the reign .of a ſecond, and more youthful 
huſband ; but her expectations were diſappoint- 
ed; and the clamours of the hippodrome for 
their new empreſs, compelled. Tiberius to . 
1 ? Claim 


{ 


535. 


S ROC ea), en, 


D elaim Anaſtaſia, his ſectet but lawful wife. Im. 
A perial bonours, a ſtately palace, and a nume rom 


flair expreſſions of regard, ſhe concluded a treaty 
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houſhold, could not appeaſe the reſentment of 
Sophia. While ſhe diſguiſed ber paſſions in 


with her ancient enemies; and Juſtinian, the ſoy 
of Germanus, was the inſtrument of her revenge, 
On the death of Juſtin, the youth, who way 

deſervedly popular, had aleady been named hy 
à tumultuous faction; the magnanimity of Tibe 
rius, inſtead of puniſhing, had entruſted him with 
the command of the eaſtern armies ; the Per. 
fan monarch fled before him; and the accly 
mations which accompanied his triumph, had 
declared him worthy of the purple. Sophis 
_ choſe the time when the emperor was abſent iy 
2 rural retirement; but his haſty return on the 
intelligence of her deſigns, diſſipated her ambi- 
tious ſchemes, © Her train was diſmiſſed, her cor 
reſpondence intercepted, and her perſon con 
mitted to the cuſtody of a faithful guard. Bu 
the ſervices of juſtinian outweighed, in the mini Wm: 
of the excellent Tiberius, his treaſon and ingta Me. 
titude ; the fon of Germanus was forgiven, and 
it was commonly believed that the emperar en- 
tertained ſome thoughts of contracting a double WWriu 
alliance with the rival of his throne. 

Tiberius had aſſumed the more popular appel 
ation of Conſtantine. Humane, juſt, te, 
and brave, his ſubjects contemplated with plea- Fra 
fare the virtues of their ſovereign. He alleviated RO 
the immediate diſtreſs of the people, by hberally Nef 
remitting the arrears of taxes; and his wiſe and pill 
equitable laws excited the praiſe and regret f 
| fueceeding times. But the Romans of the Ea price 


were 
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tre ſunk into a mortal diſeaſe, which left him 

in Wo. y ſufficient time to beſtow the diadem on the 
caty WWrmoſt deſerving of his fellow- citizens. From the 
fog rowd he ſelefied Maurice, to whom he reſigned 


ais daughter and bis empire; and expreſſed his 


7b would erect the nobleſt mauſoleum to his me» 
I mory. 

ST The parents of Maurice were ſettled at Az. 
Per. bifſus in Cappadocia, and ſurvived to hehold and 
cls WWWpartake of the fortune of their ſon. The youth 
hal or the emperor had been ſpent in arms; his va» 
ph our and conduct were fignalized in the Perfian 
at u var; he aſcended the throne at the age of for- 


ver the Eaſt and over himſelf. Reaſon and 


cor. irtue had ſubdued the warmth of his paſſions; 
be was endowed with ſenſe and courage to pro- 
Bu note the happineſs of his people; and his ad- 
nin miniſtration was directed by the principles and 
gre erample of Tiberius. 

ane Rome, aſſailed by the Lombards, and afflicted 


by famine, had implored the aſſiſtance of Tibe- 
rius. Part of their diſtreſs was relieved by a ſup- 
Ply of corn; and to this was added the advice 
of the emperor, either to bribe the Lombard 


"pel- 

rate, WFchiefs, or to purchaſe the aid of the kings of 
ples WWWFrance. This weak invention did not prevent 
late Rome from being beſieged again, and the ſuburb 
aer Clafſe, only three miles from Ravenna, was 
and villaged and occupied by the troops of a duke 
wy 7 of Spoleto. Maurice, moved by a deputation of 


prieſts and ſenators, adopted, with 2 4 
ect, 


hope that the virtues of his fon and ſucceſſor 


723 


were not long to enjoy the bleſſings of his reign; A. D. 
in Jeſs than four years after the death of Juſtin, 


ty-three years, and reigned above twenty years 582, 698; 
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TY midable chief were perſuaded to embrace th 
friendſhip of Rome; the paſſes of the Alps wen J 
delivered to the Franks; and Childebert, bei 
grandſon of Clovis, was allured to invade Ital T 
by the payment of fifty pieces of gold. The { 
dukes of the Lombards, apprehenſive of thei 2 
powerful neighbours of Gaul, renonnced then 
ſeeble and diſorderly independence, and ar l 
knowledged the authority of Autharis, th p 

548 ſon of Clepho, who had already obtained the ( 

| ſttrength and reputation of a warrior. Un b 
der their new king they withſtood three ſuc ” 
ceſſive invaſions; one of which was led by Chi. ! 
debert himſelf. The firſt expedition was defeat h 
ed by the jealouſy of the Franks and Alemanni; a 
in the ſecond they were vanquiſhed in a-bloody P 
battle; and on their return, Autharis wail © 
forced to yield to the accumulated numbers d 5 
their collected hoſt, But the forces and tht | 

reaſures of the Lombards were diſtributed nM © 
walled towns; the Franks were impatient d p 
the delay of fieges ; their bodies were infectel 9 
with diſeaſe; and inſtead of conquering, ther 
powers were employed i in deſolating the country, > 
After having expected for fix days the junction d 7 
the imperial forces, who were vainly engaged i i 
the ſieges of Modena and Parma, the Franks te. 2 
tired; and the victorious Autharis afferted hu ry 
claim to the dominion of Italy. = 
That country, during a period of two hund fo 
years, was ually divided between the king RY 
dom of the Lombar s, and the exarchate of Rs th 
venna, the full remains of civil, of, milita , 1. 
and even of eccleſiaſtical pawer, were united i ig 


eighteet 
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eohteen ſucceſſive exarchs. Their immediate A. D. 
juriſdiction extended over the modern Romagna hl 
the marſhes of Ferrara and Commachio, five 1 
maritime cities from Rimini to Ancona, and a 

ſecond, inland Pentapolas, between the Adriatie 

coaſt, and the hills of the Apennine. The ſu- 

premacy of the exarch was acknowledged by the 

three ſubordinate provinces of Rome, of Venice, 

and of Naples; and the three iſlands of Sardinia, | 
Corfica, and Sicily, {till adhered to the empire: £44 
but Naples ſoon acquired the privilege of elect- : 
ing her own dukes ; the independence of Amal- * 
phi was the fruit of commerce; and Venice was | 
finally ennobled by an equal alliance with the i 
Eaſtern empire. The remainder of Italy was 

poſſeſſed by the Lombards ; and from Pavia, the 5 
royal ſeat, their kingdom was extended to the 1 
eaſt, the north, and the weſt, as far as the con- 5 
fines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and the Franks 

of Auſtraſia and Burgundy. N 

- The dreſs of the ancient Lombards confiſted | | 
of looſe linen garments ; their legs and feet were | i 
clothed in long, looſe, and open ſandals; and even i 
in the tranquillity of peace, a ſword was conſtantly 
girt to their fide; and their heads were ſhaven be- 
hind, but their hair before hung over their eyes 
and mouth, and a long beard _ repreſented the 
name and character of the nation. Yet this 
{range apparel, and horrid aſpect, often con- 
cealed a gentle and generous difpoſition; and as 
ſoon as the rage of battle had ſubſided, the cap- 
tives and ſubjects were ſrequently ſurpriſed by 
the humanity of the victor. The vices of the 
Lombards were the effects of paſſion, of 
ignorance, of intoxication ; their virtues _ 
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ture. | | 
Autharis, their monarch, ſought in marriage 
the daughter of Garibald, the king of Ba varia 
who accepted the profiered alliance. The ardent 
lover viſited-the Bavarian court in the train of his 
own embally ; he informed Garibald, that the 
ambaſſador was mdeed the mmiſter of ſtate; but 
he alone was the friend of Autharis. 'Theude. 
linda was ſummoned to the juterview ; and Au- 
_ _ 3 charms with rapture, 

iled the queen of Italy; and humbly requeſted 
the would rare a cup of wine to. the firſt 
her new ſubjects. As he returned the cup, he 
ſecretly touched the hand of the princeſs, aud 
drew his own finger over his face and lips. Theu. 
delinda imparted to her nurſe the indiſcreet fami-. 


' harity of the ftranger ; and was comforted by 


the affurance, that ſuch boldneſs could only pro- 
ceed from the king her lover, When the ambal- 
ſadors were diſmiſſed, and had reached the con- 
fines of Italy, Autharis, from his horſe, darted 
his battle-axe againſt a tree with incomparable 
ſtrength and dexterity, © Such,” ſaid he, to the 
aſtoniſhed Bavarians, ** fuch are the ſtrokesof 
© the king of the Lombards.” On the approach 
of a French army, Garibald, and his daughter, 
took refuge in the dominions of their ally ; the 
marriage was confummated ; the virtues of Theu- 
delinda endeared her to the nation ; and on the 
death of Autharis, ſhe was permitted to beſtow, 
2 her hand, the ſceptre of the Italian king- 
m. 
By the laws of the Lombards, ſuch crimes as 
threatened the life . 
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of che ſtate, were adjudged worthy of death; A. . 
the guilt of blood might be redeemed by a fine; I 
but the high price of nine hundred pieces of gold, 

declares be bolt lenle of the value of a ſimple ci- 

tiren; a blow, or an opprobrious word, with a 

ain of lighter injuries, were meaſured with 
ſcrupulous diligence. Peace, order, and dome ſ-· 

tie happineſs, were gradually introduced; and 

under 1 of the Lombard kings, the 

Italians enjoyed a milder and more equitable go» 

verument than any of the other kingdoms which 

had been founded on the ruins of the weſtern 

empire. | 

— about the cloſe of the ſixth century, 

had reached the loweſt period of her depreſſion, 

The ſources of private and public opulence were 
exhauſted ; and the hoſtile approach of the Lom- 

bards was often felt, and continually feared, 

The diſtreſſed inhabitants opened, or ſhut, the 

gates with a trembling hand; they beheld from 

the walls the flames of their houſes ; and heard 

the lamentations of their brethren, who were 

dragged into diſtant flavery beyond the ſea and 

the mountains. Curioſity and ambition no 

attracted the nations to the capital of the world: 

but if chance, or neceſſity, directed the ſteps of 

a wandering ſtranger, he contemplated, with hore. 

ror, the vacancy and ſolitude of the city, The 

edifices of Rome were expoſed to ruin and decay: 

the mouldering fabrics were eaſily overthrown 

inundations, tempeſts, and earthquakes ; and 

Rome, like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, 

might have been eraſed from the earth, if the 

city had not been animated by a vital principle, 1 
which again reſtored ber to and domi- f 
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A. D. A vague tradition was embraced, that 'twg 
=> Jewiſh teachers, a tentmaker, and a fiſherman, 


590- 


relics were adored as the palladium of ancient 


fible powers: but their virtues reſided with living 
energy in the breaſts of their ſucceſſors ; and the 


Maurice, by the firſt, and greateſt, of the name 
the ſenate, and the moſt pious of the church d 


talents rendered him dear to the church; and 
from the exerciſe of monaſtic virtues, he ws 
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ad formerly been executed in the Circus q 
Nero, and at the end of five hundred years, their 


Rome; The pilgrims of the Eaſt and Weſt ha 
reſorted to the holy threſhold ; and the ſhrines d 
the apoſtles were guarded by miracles and ini 


chair of St. Peter was filled, under the reign d 


of Gregory. 
. The parents of Gregory were the nobleſt d 


Rome. His birth and abilities had raiſed him u 
the office of præfect of the city, when he rf 
nounced” his ſtation, and dedicated his pati-W 
mony to the foundation of 'monaſteries. Hu 


called by the unanimous. voice of the clergy 
to the papal throne. The biſhops of Italy, and 
the adjacent iſlands, acknowledged the Roman 

nf as their ſpecial metropolitan ; and by 
ſucceſsful claims on the provinces: of Greece, 
of Spain, and of Gaul, might countenance the 
more lofty pretenſions of ſucceeding popes. The 


misfortunes of Rome involved the apoſtolic 


paſtor in the buſineſs of peace and war; if we 
may credit his own declarations, it would have 
been eaſy for him to have exterminated the Lom 
bards by their domeſtic factions; but as a chi. 
tian biſhop, he preferred the ſalutary offices d 
peace; and diſappointed of a general treaty, be 

preſumed 
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preſumed to ſave his country, without the con- A. D. 
ſent of the emperor, or the exarch. His mild 
eloquence and ſeaſonable gifts averted the ſword 

of the Barbarians, ſuſpended over Rome. His 

erits were treated by the Byzantine court with 

reproach and inſult ; but he found the beſt right 
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of a ſovereign, and the pureſt reward of a citizen, 1 

Ii the attachment of a grateful people, 
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Revolutions of Perſia after the death of Choſroes, it = 
ene th , Harms, a BM: & wy 
poſed--Uſurpationof Baharam=-Flight and Reſton 1 

tion of Choſroes II.— His gratitude 4 the Roma 3 
«- The Chagan of the A uur Revolt of the Arm 4 : 
agar Maurice His death— Tyranny of Phot For 

— Elevation of Heraclius The Per fron war- bi 
Choſroes ſubdues Syria, Egypt, and A ſia Min " 
—dStege of Conſtantinople by the Pet ſians a 155 
Auars— Fr ſian Expedition Vidlories and in - 
| umph of Herucitus. urb 
: 4 5 ; | 4 1 and 
A. D. 1 HE Greeks, for by that name the ſubjeca ui ma 
the eaſtern empire were now generally diſt ©" 
guiſhed, accuſe their ancient enemies, the Pet Eat 
| . ſians, of violating the peace which had ben A 
x concluded about four years before the death vi © 
4 uſtinian. Nuſhirvan aſpired to reduce, md bd 
bis obedience, the province of Yemen, or Af 
8 Felix, which had eſcaped the conquerors of th /<* 
$70 Faſt. He chaſed the Abyffnians beyood if * 
Red Sea, and reſtored to the throne, as bi * 


vaſld, 
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Laſſal, a native prince of the ancient Home- A. D. 
rites : but the ſucceſſor of Juſtinian declared 
his reſolution to avenge the injuries of his 
Chriſtian ally, the prince of Abyſſinia, as they 
ſuggeſted a decent pretence to diſcontinue the 
tribute, which was diſguiſed under the name of 

nſion. The churches of Perſarmenia, oppreſſed 
by the magi, invoked the protector of the Chril 
tians; and the rebels were ſupported as the bre- 
thren and ſubjects of the Roman emperor. The 
complaints of Nuſhirvan were diſregarded by the 
Byzantine court; an alliance was formed with 
the Turks; and the Perfian monarchy was mes 
naced by the forces of Europe, of ZXthiopia, 
and of Scythia. As ſoon as war became inevi- 
fable, Nuſhirvan, at the age of fourſcore, took 
the field with the alacrity of youth, and con- 553; 
duced, in perſon, the fiege of Dara, That : 
fortreſs, protected by the valour of its inha- 
bitants, reſiſted above five months the archers, the 
elephants, and the military engines of the great 
king. In the mean while his general, Adar- 
man, paſſed the Euphrates, inſulted the ſub- 
urbs of Antioch, reduced to aſhes Apamea, 

and returned with the ſpoils of Syria to his 
© maſter, whoſe, perſeverance, in the midſt of 
Wer, at length, ſubverted the bulwark of the 
Eaſt, I 2 a 
The ſueceſs of the Perſians aſtoniſhed the pro- 
vinces and court of the emperor, produced the 
abdication of Juſtin, and introduced a new ſpirit 
into the Byzantine councils. A truce of three 
years was obtained by the prudence of Tiberius. 
That interval was employed in the preparations of 
war; from Scythia, Mæſia, Pannonia, Illyricum, 
and Iſauria, the ſtrength of the imperial cavalry 

K 2 Vas 


X D. was reinſorced with one hundred and fiſiy they 
tore fnd ſoldiers. The king of Perſta reſolved 


579. 


battle of Moelitene. A Seythian chief, who com 
. manded the right wing of the Romans, ture 
the flank of the enemy, attacked the rear guard | 


and their general, Juſtinian, advanced to the n 


ſon in a battle again the Romans; who, amidl 
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prevest the attack of the enemy; without © 
garding the treaty; he again paſſed the Euphrates 
and the two armies encountered each other in the 


in the preſence of Nuſhirvan himfelf, pillaged 
the royal tent, and'eut his way through the Pet 
han hoſt to bis applauding friends. The dark 
neſs of the night, and the ſeparation of the BR 
mans, afforded che Perſian monarch an oppot 
tunity of revenge, and one of their camps wa i 
ſwept away by his impetuous affault : but the 
conſciouſpels of his danger determined Nuthin 
van to a ſpeedy retreat; he burnt the vacaat 
town of Melitene; and, regardleſs of his troops 
ſwam the Euphrates on the back of ay elephant. 
The Romans were left maſters of the field 
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Hef of Perſarmenia, and erected his ſtandard od 
the banks of the Araxes. On the return d 
ſpring, he defeended into the plains of Aſſyris 
and extended his devaſtations within ſight of the 
palace of Nuſhirvan. The iadignant monate 
lank beneath the difgrace ; and his laſt edi 
reſtramed his ſucceſſors from expoſing their pet 


their triumphs, ſalicited again a ſhart reſpite 
om the calamaties of war. 
The thrane of Nufhirvan was filled by his for, 
Hormouz, who, with the kingdoms of Perk 
and India, inherited the example of his father, 
daleiphned army, wiſe and vahant officers, and 2 
{yſtem of adminiſtration regulated by 9 1 
| | a politics 
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ſage, who had inſtructed the ſovereign, conſented, 
during three years, to direct the councils of the 
Perſian empire ; but when age, or labour, had 
impaited the ſtfengtk of this prudent counſettot, 
he retired from court, and the youthful monarch 
was abandoned to his on paſieons, and thoſe of 
his favourites. The miniſters of flattery and cor- 
ruption, Who hatl been baniſhed by Nuſtrirvan, 
were recalled by Hormouz; anti the fage amm 
virtuous ſrietids of the father, were driven by the 
ſon into ex ibꝭ and diſgrace. The provmcial go. 
vemors ſpread rapine and myuſtice through the 
provinces of Perſia ; the murmurs of the cities 
were deſpiſed ; and the monarch was fond of de- 
claring, that he alone would be the maſter of his 
Kingdom. His avarice defrauded the troops; 
his jealous ca price degraded the fatraps ; the pa- 
lace, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, 
were ſtained with the blood of the innocent; and 
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of thirteen thouſand victims. Exaſperated by 
long and hopeleſs oppreſſion, the pfovinces of Ba- 
dylon, Suſa, and Carmania, erected the ſtandard 
revolt; and the princes of Arabia, India, and 
Scythia; refuſed the euſtomary tribute to the un- 
worthy ſon of Nuſhirvan. Meſopotamia and Aſ- 
ſyria were afflicted by the frequent inroads of the 
Romans; and the impru | 


| prudent Hormouz accepted 
the perfidious aid of the great khan, who paſſed 
the Oxus, at the head of four huadred thouſand 
Turks. The march of theſe Barbarians towards 
the mountains of Hyrcania, revealed theit cor- 
reſpondence with the Romans; and the junction 
of the two powers muſt F 
f Sal 
While 


THEFT 


dde ſovereiguty of the houſe o 


the tyrant exulted in the ſufferings and execution 
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His ediicatian had beeh rm- A. D. 
by Buzurg, che Seneca of the Eaſt ; and the . 
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4 D While Perſia (caſt a look of deſpair on he 
">= >> f{arrounding. enemies, a hero aroſe, whole! vn ©** 


0 1 8 tues and fortunes preſerved her from ruin, and 
Varanes, or Bahram, was deſcended: from the — 
ancient princes of Rei, and. his valour had the 


been ſignalized at the ſiege of Dara, under thi err 
eyes of Nuſhirvan. He was ſucceſſively pro Wi ©; 
moted by that monarch, and his ſon, to the com: 
mand of armies, the government of Media, - and i 
the ſuperintendance of the palace. He had the Ad 
ſtrength and ſtature of a giant, and his counte dad 
nance was ſtern and ſavage. Amidſt the generil x 
.conſternation of the king and his people, he 
alone was undaunted; and when he found tha 77 
no more than twelve thouſand ſoldiers could be 
| prevailed on to march againſt the enemy, ht 1 lu 
-prudently declared, that to this peculiar numbe 
THER had reſerved the honours of the triumph, 75 
1 He occupied the ſteep and narrow deſcent of the dor 
= Hyrcanian rock, the only paſſage into the tem 
. cdory of Rei, and the plains of Media. His u. glu 
ſliolute followers, from the commanding heights, Þ 
overwhelmed with darts and ſtones the myriads Wi gb: 
of the Turkiſh hoſt: the khan and his ſon pe J 
riſhed amidſt the crowd; and. the 'miſerable fups 
tives were abandoned to the revenge of an injured dum 
people. The ardour of the Perſians was kindlel BY ters 
| 2% e ſucceſs of the victor, and the ſpoils of the Wl brot 
boſtile camp. The armyof Bahram was ſwellel BY Feist 
by the acceſſion of numerous recruits, who wet Hor 
impatient to ſhare the precious fruits of conqueſt Wi the 
The approach of a Roman army on the fide q ami 
the Araxes, demanded the preſence of Bahram; ſuad 
and he was now to encounter a new enemy, by Wl {ext 
their {kill and diſcipline more formidable than a und. 
Scythian multitude. Elated with his recent wr Hor 
| ; - = He 
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determine whether they would paſs the river 


he themfelves, or allow a ee paſſage to the arms of 
ag the great king. The lieutenant of Maurice pre- 
he S ferred the latter alternative; and the temerity of 
[0- Bahram was chaſtiſed by a tqtal and bloody de- 
m. Fat. The malicious mind of Hormouz was leſs 
nd affected with the ſufferings of his ſubjects, than 
be gratifed by che diſgrace of his general. Bahram 
dea ſcarce collected his ſcattered forces, before 
J he received, from a royal meſſenger, the infalt- 
"IM ing gift of = diſtaſß a ſpinning Wheel, and a ſuit 
» of female apparel. ' His indignmant' ſoldiers re- 
ſeuted the ignomiaious treatment of their leader; 
u boat of rebettion ran through the ragks ; the 
N meſſengers and adherents of Hormouz were ſa- 
WH ctificed to the public fury; the Perfians were ex- 
: horted to aſſert their freedom; the troops crowd 


ed to the ſtandard of Bahram ; ane the provinces 
ſaluted the delrverer of his count. 

Hormouz, ſenſi ble of the diſcontents of his 
ſubjects, but ignorant of the number of his ene- 
mies, diſplayed, in the city of Modian, the en- 
figns of royalty. - His cruelty had caſt into a 
dungeon, Bindoes,” a Saffanian prince ; the fet- 
ters of the captive were broken by the zeal of his 
brother ; at the head of the revolted guard he 
ſeized the palace, and dragged the aſtoniſned 
Hormouz from a throne to a priſon. Choſroes, 


ſuaded to return by Bindoes, who promiſed to 
ſeat him on the throne, and expected to reign 
under the name of an mexpenienced youth. For 
Hormouz, was inſtituted a public trial, without 

' Bees a pre- 


the eldeſt of- the ſons of Hormouz, had eſcaped 
amidſt the tumults from the city; he was per- 


135. 
ces be diſpatched a defiarice to the Romans, A. D. 
and re ed them to fix a da of battle; and 
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. D, a. precedent, and without a copy in the annals. gf 
e the. Faſt. The fon of Nuſhirvan pleaded hu 

cauſe in the full aflembly of the nobles. As lay 
zs he expatiated on bis own ſufferings, he wa 
heard with reſpect and even compaſſion; bu 
when: he attempted to aſperſe the character d 
Choſroes, and offered to reſign the ſceptre to bi 
ſecond fon, a cry of indignation was heard through 
the aſſembly; and his imprudent partiality ſub 
ribed his own condemnation, and ſacrificed the 
lie of his favourite. The eyes of Hormays 
were pierced, with a hot needle ; but the piety of 
 Cholzoes endeavoured to alleyiate the miſery. gf 
has father; be removed him to an apartment q 
the palace, | ſupplied him with every ſenſual en 
ent, and patiently endured the furious ſalhes 

his reſentment. 
Bahram, at the bead of a formidable army, 
| denied che juſtice of a revolution, in which him 
| felt and his ſoldiers had never been conſulted, 
= In anſwer to a general amneſty offered by Cheb 
toes, he commanded the — 3! ph to ſhun 
the example and fate of his father; to confine the 
traitors whom he had releaſed; ro-refign the db 

adem which be had uſurped, and to accept 4 

xdon, and the government of à province, 

The feeble army which Choſroes led into the held 

was ſoon defeated and diſperſed by the. veterans 

af Babram ; the monarch was reduced to 1mplow 
aid or protection in ſome foreigy land; and Bu 

— haſtily returned to the palace, ta eftablilh 

y the death of Hormouz, an unqueſtionable th 

/ ĩ TENTS”. 

be friendſhip and ſypport of the Romans 

was preferred by Choſroes on account of the 


: 


 peighbourhood of Syria, which rendered his er I at 
gt . => Ft raj : . cape : 


cape more eaſy, and their ſuceours moreeffeQual. A. D. 
Attended only by his concubices, and a tr t 
thirty guards, he followed the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, traverſed the deſerts, and was admitted 

by the Roman præfect, who commanded, into 

the fortreſs of Cireeſium; from thence he was 
conducted to Hierapolis; and his anxiety was 

ſoon relieved by an aſſurance from the emperor 
Maurice, that he had eſpouſed the cauſe of juſtice 

and royalty. A rich diadem was preſented to the 
fugitive prince; a powerful army was aſſembled 

on the frontiers of Syria and Armenia; and the 
command of it, at 5 deſire of Choſroes, was 


entruſted to Narſes, an imperial general of ap- 
proved ability, and who was born a ſubject of 
Perſia. The troops paſſed the Tigris, and Mau- 
rice avowed his reſolution never to ſheath the 
ſword till he had reſtored the ſon of Hormouz. 
Perſia, was already diſtracted tumult and in- 


ſurrectioa; the uſurpation of Bahram was op- 
by the magi, who refuſed to conſecrate the 
daring rebel; the nobility and people crowded to 
the ſtandard of Choſroes; Medain ſurrendered 
on the firſt ſummons; and the fate of Bahram 
was decided by two battles on the banks of the 
Zab, and the confines: of Media. With the 
remnant of a broken army, he fled towards the 
Oxus ; the enmity of Pera reconciled him to 
the Turks ; hut his retreat was embittered by the 
remembrance of paſt glory, and his days were 
thortened by poiſon ; yet the Perſians fill revere 
the fame of his exploits; and ſome excellent 
laws were enacted during his tranſient and turbu- 
lent rei gg. HEY 5 
A general pardon might have diffuſed comfort 
and tranquillity through the provinces of men 
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(A. D. but Choſtoes puniſhed with impartial and i 
mie ſeverity, the revolt of * and Sec 
CK ſpiraey of the ſatraps. The merits of Bindos 
f were confounded in the guilt of royal blood ; ayfi 
\'Choſroes, by a guard of a thouſand Romam 

long proclaimed his confidence in the fidelin 

of ſtrangers, His growing ſtrength enabled hin 

to diſmiſs this unpopular aid; but he ſtill conting 

ed to profeſs his gratitude and reverence to May 

rice; the alliance'vf the two empires was faith 

fully maintained during the life of” that emperor; 

andthe aſſiſtance of the Romans was repaid by 

the reſtoxation of the cities of Martyropolis aul 


Dara, and the ceſſion of a territory as far as H 
banks of the Araxes, and the neighbourhood AR” 
the Caſpian. 3 eh 
In Europe, by che departure of the Lombard" 
and the ruin of the Gepidæ, the dominion of H. 
Avars was extended from the foot of the Alps . 
the Tea-coaft of the Euxine. Baian, their <3 a 
gan, occupied the ruſtic palace of Attila, an N 
appears to have imitated his policy. During the ” 
ſucceſſive reigns of the ſecond Juſtin, of Tb 
rims, and of Maurice, the pride of the empir ; . 
was wounded by the infolence of a haughty B. ' 
barian, who inſulted the envoys of the Byzantine . i 
court, and claimed unbounded licence for by * 
own ambaſſadors at Conſtantinople. He extortel " 6 
2 regular ſupply of apparel, furniture, and plats * 
of pepper and cinnamon: his annual ſubſidy wal al 
raiſed fourſcore to twenty thouſand piec« _ 
of gold; and each hoſtile interruption ſuppliel 
him with the pretence for new exactions in 2g - 
yment of arrears, and the claims of inter WF: 7 | 

e aſſerted his right, as the ſucceſſor of tit be 


: 
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g 
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' Lombards, to the important city of _—_ 
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he garriſon of Siagidunum, which commands 
the conflux of the Danube and the Save, might 
have reſiſted his progreſs; but their apprehen- 
fions were diſpelled by a ſolemn oath that his de- 
figns were not hoſtile to the empire. If I vio- 


ny late my oath,” ſaid the intrepid Baan, . may 
hel « I myſelf, and the laſt of my nation, periſh 
1 « by the ſword ! may the heavens, the fire, and 
* « the deity of the beavens, fall 8 our heads; 
way the foreſts and mountains bury us in their 


& ruinsb and the Save returning, againſt the 


in his angry waves.” Aſter this imprecation, 
he calwly enquired what oath was moſt ſacred 
among the Chriſtians 3 the biſhop of Singidunum 
preſented the goſpel, which the chagan received 
ith devout” reverence. I ſwear,”. ſaid he, 


cM. by the God who has ſpoken ia this holy book, 

char I have neither falſehood on my tongue, 
1 * nor treachery in my heart.” He was permit» 
„ed 10 paſs the river, and he immediately pro- 
aimed, by an envoy, what he no longer wiſhed 
0 xo conceal. © Inform the emperor,” ſaid he, 
ri that Sirmium is inveſted on every hide. Adviſe 


* his prudence to withdraw the citizens and 
their effects, and to reſign a city which it is 


* * now impoſſible to relieve or defend.“ The 
„ defence of Sirmium was however prolonged above 
* bree years, and the lives of the inhabitants were 
* preſerved in a capitulation which famine com- 
zee elled them to accept; from Sirmium to Con 
ole antinople, a line of fix hundred miles, the coun. 
*＋ was ravaged by the arms of the Avars; Hun- 


gary, Poland, and Pruſſia, from the mouth of 
he Danube to that of the Oder, were added to 
be empire of the chagan, and his new ſubjects 
Sa od were 
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* laws of nature, to his ſource, overwbelm us 


. 
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4 d. were divided and tranſplanted by the jealous py 


liey of the or. 
be concluffon of the perſian war determing 
_ the-emperor to march in perſon againſt the ch 
gan; but he had ſcarce advanced à ſhort gi 
tance from Conſtantinople, befote his mind jw 
confounded: by a variety of ill-boding oma 
595. inſenſible to his former „ he returned to by 
capital, and committed the command of the a: 
my to his brother Peter, whoſe cowardice we 
found equal to his arrogance and injuſtice ;.th 
ful appointment of Gommentiolhs wound 
Hill more deeply the judgment of Maurice; A 
» colleague Priſcus no indeed ſeveral ſplend 
though tranſient advantages over the Barbariaw 
but that general was ſoon recalled by the appy 
henhons that Bajah was preparing to avenge li 
defeat under the walls of Conſtantinople, : 
During the reign of Maurice, the camps bot 
"Abo er bed been agitated by frequet 
and furious ſeditions; and the mildneſs and md 
gence of the emperor, ſerved only to diſcover 
the foldiers his weakneſs and their own ſtrengi 
The army beyond the Danube bad been ca- 
manded 5 eſtabliſh their winter quarters in tl 
Boſtile country of the Avars; their private u 
murs were foon converted into open rage; d 
pronounced Maurice unfit to reign; and und 
the command of Phocas, a ſimple centurion, the 
returned by haſty marches into the neighbourkod 
du Conſtanti 
Maurice might ill have avoided the impeni 
danger, could he have depended on the fs 
2 of the capital; but his rigid and parhme 
4 virtues had Jong alienated the hearts of 1 
inhabitants. He dreaded the popularity of Ut 
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was abandoned to every ſpecies of rapine 
AY lheentiouſneſs. The unfortunate Maurice, 
3th bis wife and nine children, in à ſmall boat 
ſcaped to the church of St. Autonomus, near 


xdofius to implore the gratitude and friendſhip 
of the Perſian monarch. On his abdication, Con- 
tantinople opened her gates to Phocas, who after 
2 85 Ne the purple to Germanus, en- 
rec | alt agy e of a 
hou 16 s jealoufy or eruelty ſoon 
: 0 ed the miniſtera of death to 8 
he — the emperor from his ſanctuary; 
murdered his five ſons before his face, while 17 
arent at each ſtroke found ſtrength to rehearſe 
the pious ejaculation, Thou art juſt, O Lord, 
and thy judgments are righteous.* His rigid 
attachment to Juſtice revealed even the generous 
falſehood of a purſe, who preſemted her own child 
io the place of a royal infant. The tragic ſcene 
was cloſed by the execution ot the emperor bim- 
felt in the rwentieth year of his reign, and the 
bxty-third of his age. 
flight of Theodofius to the Perſian court, 
dad been intercepted by a rapid purſuit, and the 
dung prince was, by order of the tyrant, be- 
ed at Nice. But his death did not ſecure the 
repoſe of the uſurper, A whiſper was circulated 
that the ſon of Maurice was ſtill alive. The diſ- 
Weetion of Phocas bad induced him to ſpare the 
wik and daughters of the late emperor ; and the 
ſpirit of Conſtantina, mindful of her huſband 
and her fons, aſpired to freedom and revenge. 
In ber firſt attempt to arouſe the people, _ 


nanus, Whoſe daughter his eldeſt ſon Theodofius A. D. 
dad married. Ina nodturnal tumult, the lawleſs . 


halcedon, and from thence urged his een The. 
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expired under the laſh, others in the flame; 


ture. A train of meaner victims were ſacrifice 


The only child of Phocas had been given i 
marriage to the patrician Criſpus; and the imagy 


was offended by the premature aſſociation, au 


vince of the empire was ripe for rebellion ; and 


_ venturous youths agreed, that the one ſhould 
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ttiarch. Her ſecond conſpiracy proved fatal y 
herſelf and her three innocent daughters, why 
were beheaded at Chalcedon, after the empre 
had endured the pain and diſgrace of public tor 


to the fears and ſuſpicions of the tyrant ; ſome 


others were again transfixed with arrows ; and! 
_ and ſpeedy death was mercy which the 
could rarely obtain. r h 


of the bridegroom were indiſcreetly placed in th 
eireus by the fide of the emperor. The monat 


Criſpus might reaſonably doubt whether he cou 
forget the involuntary competition. Every 


the emiſſaries of Criſpus ſolicited Heraclius, ex 
arch of Africa, who above two years had refuſed 
all obedience to the ufurper, to ſave and goven 
his country, - But the ſpirit of Heraclius wa 
chilled by age, and he reſigned the enterprizeto 
his ſon Heraclius, and to Nicetas, the ſon d 
Gregory, his friend and Hentenant, Theſe ad. 


lead the army, and the other navigate the fees 
from Carthage to Conſtantinople ; and that the 
imperial purple ſhould. be the reward of diligence 
and ſucceſs. The ſhips of Heraclius ſteered ther 
triumphant courſe through the Propontis. © The 

ople, and even the guards, were deterrinel 

y the well-timed defection of Criſpus; the 9j 
rant was ſeized, loaded with chains, and trat 
ported in a {mall boat aboard the galley of — 
A F raclius, 
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of Phocas. After ſuffering each vanety of in- 
ſult and torture, his head was ſeparated from 
his body, and the trunk was caſt into the flames, 
Heraclius aſcended the throne. with the voice 


* of the clergy, the ſenate, and the people; and 
"25 iaveſted with the purple before the tedious 
march of Nicetas was accompliſhed, who ſub. 
" mitted without a murmur to the fortune of bis 
"friend. His attachment was rewarded with an 
| Wcqueſtrian ſtatue, and a daughter of the emperor; 
= ſervices of Criſpus had been recompenſed 


with the Cappadocian army; but his arrogance 
juſtly provoked the new emperor, who compel- 
led him to embrace a monaſtic lifex with the ob- 


5 ſervation, that the map . who had betrayed his 

ther, could never be faithful to bis friend. 
x ; Choſroes had received with horror and indig- 
„ration the intelligence of the fate of Maurice; 
10 he diſclaimed all connection with the uſurper, 
den and declared bunſelf the avenger of his friend 
* and benefactor. For the erimes of an ambi- 
es tious centurion, the Roman nation was chaſtiſed 
eich the calamities of war, Under the reign 
1 of Phocas, the fortifications. of Merdin, Dara, 
11 Amida, and Edeſſa, were ſucceſſively beſieged, 
* reduced, and deſtroyed by the Perſian monarch. 
„ke pafjed the Euphrates, occupied the Syrian 
= fate . Chalcis, and Berrhæ, and en- 
de compaſſed the walls of Antioch with his irreſiſti- 
The ble hoſt. An impoſtor, who attended the camp 
10 of Choſroes as the ſon of Maurice, and the law- 
* ful heir of the Roman monarchy, afforded a de- 
rank 


cent apology for the ſubmiſſion of the ſubjects of 
the empire. F ITS 
Thg 
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raclius, who reproached him with his crimes. A. 9. 
* e Wilt thou govern better ?” were the laſt word 


610. 


| 611, 
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A N fliſe Was preſerved at the interceſſion of the Ph 
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I" triarch.” Her ſecond conſpiracy proved fatal y 
» herfelf and her three innocent daughters, wh; 
were beheaded at Chalcedon, after the empre 
had endured the pain and diſgrace of public tor 
ture. A train of meaner victims were facrifiee 
to the fears and fuſpicions of the tyrant ; ſome 


expired under the laſh, others in the flame; 


others were again transfixed with arrows ; and! 
2 and ſpeedy death was mercy which thy 
could rarely obtain. 47 ER 
The only child of Phocas had been given i 
marriage to the patrician Criſpus; and the imagy 
of the bridegroom were 1ndiſcreetly placed in th 
circus by the fide of the emperor, / The monarg 
was offended by the premature aſſociation, an 
Criſpus might reaſonably doubt whether he cu 
forget the involuntary competition. Every 
vince of the empire was ripe for rebellion ; al 
the emiſſaries of Criſpus ſolicited Heraclivs, ex 
arch of Africa, who above two years had refuſe 
all obedience to the uſurper, to ſave and goven 
his country, But the ſpirit of Heraclius ws 
chilled by age, and he reſigned the enterprize 
his ſon Heraclius, and to Nicetas, the ſon d 
Gregory, his friend and lieutenant. Theſe ad. 
venturous youths agreed, that the one ſhould 
lead the army, and the other navigate the fied 
from Carthage to Conſtantinople; and that the 
imperial purple ſhould, be the reward of diligent 
and ſucceſs. The ſhips of Heraclius ſteered thel 
triumphant courſe through the Propontis. Tit 
ople, and even the guards, were determinel 
by the well-timed defection of Criſpus; the ty 
rant was ſeized, loaded with chains, and trau 
ported in a {mall boat aboard the galley of = 
9 Rs 8 TAC 
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eaclius, who. reproached him with his crimes. - 4a. 9. 
x Wilt thou govern better ? were the laſt words > 
of Phocas. After ſuffering each variety of in- 

ſult and torture, his head was ſeparated from 

is body, and the trunk was caſt into the flames, 
Heraclius aſcended the throne, with the voice 
of the clergy, the ſenate, and the people; and | 
was inveſted with the purple before the tedious 610. 
narch of Nicetas was accompliſhed, who ſub. 
itted without a murmur to the fortune of his 
friend, His attachment was rewarded with an 
equeſtrian ſtatue, and a daughter of the emperor; 

the ſervices of Criſpus had been recompenſed 

with the Cappadocian army; but his arrogance 

uſtly provoked the new emperor, who compel- 

led him to embrace a monaſtie life q with the ob- 
ſervation, that the man who had betrayed his 
father, could never be faithful to his friend. 

Choſroes had received with horror and indig- 

nation the intelligence of the fate of Maurice; 

he diſclaimed all connection with the uſurper, 

and declared himſelf the avenger of his friend 

and benefactor. For the crimes of an ambi- 

tious centurion, the Roman nation was chaſtiſed 

with the calamities of war. Under the reign 

of Phocas, the fortifications of Merdin, Dara, 
Amida, and Edeſſa, were ſucceſſively beſieged, 


dea reduced, and deſtroyed by the Perſian monarch. 
e paſſed the Euphrates, occupied the Syrian 
nc aties Hierapolis, Chalcis, and Berrhæ, and en- 6:1- 


compaſſed the walls of Antioch with his irreſiſti- 
ble hoſt. An impoſtor, who attended the camp 
of Choſroes as the ſon of Maurice, and the law- 
ful heir of the Roman monarchy, afforded a de- 
cent apology for the ſubmiſſion of the ſubjects of 


Tbe 


the empire, 


A D. he firſt intelligenee which Heraclius receivg 
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514. 
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6¹6. 


While he contemplated with 


mans. 


hoſtile meaſures ought 
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from the Eaft, was the Joſs of Antioch; Cæſatez 

the capital of Cappadoeta, next yielded to tu 

Perfians; the vale of Damaſcus was deluged h 

their innumerable forces; and, after a ſhort re, 

; the conqueſt of Feruſalem was meditate 

and atchieved by the of Hormouz; Eg 

Kc, which had been exempt from war finceth 
time of Dioeletian, was again ſubdued by th 

ſueceſſor of Cyrus; another army in the ſam 

campaign advanced from the Euphrates to the 

Thracian Boſphorus. Chalcedon ſurrendered 

and a Perſian camp was maintained above d 
years in the preſence of Conſtantinople. But dh 
provinces which had been faſhioned to the Re, 
man ent, ſupported with reluQance the 
yoke of the Barbarians ; and the Perſian conque 
ror, eonſeious of their fear and hatred, governd 
his new fubje&s with an iron ſceptre, and tran 
ported to his hereditary realms the gold and the 
ver, the arts and the artiſts of the Aſiatic cities 
ure his wealth 
and power, he received an epiſtle from an obſcur 
citizen of Mecea, mviting him to acknowledge 
Mahomet as the apoſtle of God, He rejechi 
the invitation, and tore the epiſtle. It is thus? 
exclaimed the Arabian prophet, © that God wil 


cc tear the kingdom, and reject the ſappheations he | 
. of Chofroes.” The prediction, though pt. 


nounced: amidft the Perfian triumphs, was ac: 
compliſhed by the ſubſequent victories of the Ro 


Ik the invaſion of Chofroes had been undes 
taken from motives of gratitude to Maurice, hs 
to have terminated witl 
the life of Phocas; but the proſecution of the 
822 | | war 
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the provinces of Aha, Europe, from the copfines 
of Iftria to the long wall of Thrace, was ravaged 
by the ferociqus Avars, The Roman empire 
was reduced to the walls of Conſtantinople, with 
the remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and 
ſome maritime cities, from Tyre to Trebizond, 
of the Aſiatie coaſt, Heraclius himſelf, hopeleſs 
of relief, was diverted by the patriarch from the 
deſign of transferring his perſon and government 
to Carthage, At the altar of St. Sophia, the em- 
zeror bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath to live 
and die with the people whom God had en- 
ruſted to his care. The chagan, encamped in 
the plains of Thrace, had ſolicited an jnterview 
with Heraclius near the town of Heracleia ; 
pn a ſudden, while their reconciliation was ce- 
ebrated with equeſtrian games, the hippodrome 
as encompaſſed by the Scythian cavalry ;/ the 
mperor was ſaved by the fleetneſs of his horſe, 
nd the Avars in their rapid purſuit almoſt en- 
ered Conſtantinople, with the flying crowds. But 
n a more ſaſe conference on the ſhores of Chal- 
edon, Sain, the Perhan general, faluted with 


be preſence of the great king, But the lieute- 
ant of Choſroes was ſoon convinced that he had 
atally miſtaken his maſter's intentions, * It 
* was not an embaſly,” ſaid the tyrant of Afia, 
it was the perſon of Heraclius bound in chains 
that he ſhould have brought to the foot of my 
throne, I will never give peace to the em- 
peror of Rome, till he has abjured *his cruci- 
cited God, and embraced the worſhip of the 
Vor. II. L —_—_ 1 ſun.“ 


everence and pity the majeſty of the purple, 
id engaged to conduct a ſuppliant embaſſy to 


145 


war revealed the true character of the Barbarian; A. D. 
and while his arms ſubdued Syria, Egypt, and © 


- - 


A D. © fun.” The unfortunate Sain was ſacrificed sf 
de anger of the Perfian monarch, who violate 
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the law of nations by confining the ambaſſadan 
Yet Choſroes was perſuaded to renounce at lengi 
the conqueſt of Conſtantinople, and a thouſay 
talents of gold, a thouſand talents of filver, 1 
thouſand filk robes, a thouſand horſes, and 
thouſand virgins, were ſpecified as the ' annu 
tribute of the Roman empire. | 
The jaterval allowed for collecting the tral 
ſures, was diligently employed by Heraclius f 
preparations of war; but the exhauſted-ſtate of 
the provinces compelled him to borrow the cap 
ſecrated wealth of the churches, under the ſolem 
vow of reſtoring, with uſury, whatever he hi 
been reduced to expend in the ſervice of religi 
and the empire. The ftroke of time, and oft 
Barbarians had exterminated the veterans vl 
had ſupported the cauſe of Phocas, and the nel 
evies bf Herachus were allured by the holy gall 
bm every country of the eaſt and weſt. Tm 
hundred thoufand pieces of gold were devoted. 
conciliate the friendſhip, or ſuſpend the hof 
ties of the chagan ; and two days after the fi 
val of Eaſter, the emperor aſſumed the garbd 
warrior, and gave the ſignal of his departure. 
the diſcretion of the patriarch and ſenate, hed 
truſted the power to ſave or ſurrender the city, 1 
they ſhould be aſſailed in his abſence by the ly 
perior forces of the ENEMY, | 
Had Heraclius raſhly encountered with hisw 
diſciphned army the Perhan hoſt, encamped d 
the heights of Chalcedon, the victory of the « 
my muſt probably have been the laſt day of f 


* 
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ire. And it would have been equal- A. D. 


WR empire 4 
tel 1 aprudent for him to have adyanced into 6 J 
na, and left their numerous cavalry to inter- 23 
gl ept his convoys, and hang upon his rear. But 


he Greeks were ſtill maſters of the ſea ; a fleet 
ff gallies and tranſports were aſſembled, and, 
fier a tempeſtuous voyage, Heraclius landed 
is troops on the confines of Syria and Cilicia. 
is camp was pitched near Iſſus, on the ſame 
ound where Alexander had vanquiſhed the 
oft of Darius, The patience of the emperor 
as ſeverely exerciſed in reſtoring the diſei- 
line and exerciſes of his ſoldiers ; whatever 
hardſhips he impoſed on his troops, he in- 
ſicted with honourable impartiality on himſelf; 
nd the Romans were taught, without deſpiſ- 
ig the enemy, to repoſe an implicit confidence 
n their own valour, and the wiſdom of their 

ader, | | Ws 

The Perſian troops, who had advanced to- 

ards Cilicia, were compelled by the artful 

volutions of Heraclius to hazard a general en- 

agement ; and the event of the day declared 

d the world that they were no longer mnvin- 

ble. Animated by Eine and victory, Hera- 

lius directed his march through the plains of 
3 and eſtabliſned the winter quarters 

his army on the banks of the river Halys; 

ut the reſtleſs and rapacious ſpirit of the Avars 

pduced the emperor himſelf to repair to Con- 
antinople. | = 

As ſoon as he had ſoothed the .turbuletit 

:mper of the . Scythian Barbarians, Heraclius, ; 
aving the Perſians to inſult for a while his 623 
apital, failed with a ſelect band of five thou» 

and ſoldiers, and landed at Trebizond. The , 
L 2 naives 


LES 


5 


A. D. natives of Armenia readily embraced che ſup 
port of the Chriſtian champion; a bridge was 


624. 


vinces of Media. Choſroes in perſon retired x 
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thrown over the Araxes, and Heraclius, in the 
footiteps of Mark Antony, advanced toward 
the city of Tauris, the capital of one of the pro. 


the cen of the Roman emperor, and de 
clined the generous alternative of peace or bat 


| 

Wo 

tle, The conqueſts of Heraclius were only ſi i 
pended by the winter ſeaſon ; prudence dete 
mined his retreat into the province of Albany, 1 
and his tents were probably pitched in the plan 
of Mogan, the favoutite encampment of the Ou 
ental princes. | J 
From the plains of Albania, the empetor a 
pears. to have followed the chain of the Hy) 
nian mountains; to have deſcended into the pu Þ 
vince of Media; and to have carried his vids i} 
rious arms as far as the cities of Caſbin and b. 
e The powers of Choſroes were recalle pt 
om the Nile and Boſphorus - the camp of the Ro ar 
mans was ſurrounded; and the braveſt vetetu E. 
confeſſed their fears at the prefence of ihm i 
formidable armies, * © Be not terrified,” ſaid H ha 
intrepid Hetaclius, © by the multitude of youll to: 
te foes; with the aid of heaven, one Rom me 
te may triumph over a thouſand Barbaram i 4: 


te but if we devote our lives for the ſalvation 0 
* our brethren, we ſhall obtain the crown 
* martyrdom, and our immortal reward wi 
© be liberally paid by God and poſterity.” Thet 
magnanimous ſentiments were 7 5 5 hy ti 
vigour of his actions; he repelled the attach 
of the Perſians, and chaſed them from the 
into the fortified cities of Media and Affyria. 


. 
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the activity of Heracllus. Sarbaraza, the ge- 
neral, eſcaped by a precipitate flight; but the 
ſatraps 'of Perſia, with their wives and the flow. 
er of their martial youth, were either ſlain or 
made priſoners. en | 

On the return of ſpring, Heraclius traverſed 
the mountains of Curdi an, and paſſed, with- 
aut reſiſtance, the rapid ſtream of the Tigris, 
Conſtantinople. had already felt his ſucceſs by 
the retreat of the beſiegers; the ſenate were 
now infor med that the Roman army, laden with 
ſpoils, halted under the walls of Amida. The 
bridges of the Euphrates were deſtroyed by the 
Perſians ; but as ſoon as Heraclius had diſcovered 
a ford, they retired behind the Sarus. The im- 
petuous courſe of that river, the banks lined with 
Barbarians, ineflectually oppoſed the progreſs of 
the emperor ; a gigantic Perſian was {lain by the 
hand of Heraclius himſelf; the victorious prince 
parſued his march to Sebaſte, in Cappadocia 3 
and concluded, by his return to the coaſt of the 
Euxine, a triumphant expedition of three years. 
The reſources of Choſroes were not yet ex- 
hanſted, or his ambition extinguiſhed by the vic- 
tories of Heraclius. An army of fifty thouſand 
men, illuſtrious by the ornament and title of gol. 
den ſpears, was deſtined to march againſt the Ro 
man emperor; a ſecond was ſtationed to prevent 
his junction with the troops of. his brother Theo- 
dorus; and a third, under the command of Sar- 
bar, was directed to befiege Conſtantinople, and 
to ſecond the operations of the chagan, with 
whom Choſtoes had concluded a treaty of parti- 


of Chalcedon, and waited the arrival of his _ 
; » ge t ian 


tion, Sarbar had occupied the well-known camp 


149 


idſt of the winter, Salban was ſurpriſed A. D. 
the midſt of rpriſed by 


625. 
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A D. thian allies ; en the twenty-ninth of June, the 


Deze chagan advanced at the head of an innumerable WW ba 
© * - hoſt, and, after a month ſpent in fruitleſs neg. en 
ciations, on the thirty-firſt of July the whole city del 
was inveſted. The magiſtrates of Conſtantinople bro 
in vain attempted. to purchaſe the retreat of the Wi the 
chagan; he inſulted their deputies and ſeated nou 
the Perſian envoys by the fide of his throne, of 
« You ſee,” ſaid the haughty Barbarian to the py mo 
tricians who ſtood before him, © the proofs of m rec 
* 3 union with the great king; and bi wit 
« hHeutenant is ready to ſend into my camp a ſe the 
ce let band of three thouſand warriogs. Preſume WW dau 
cc no longer to tempt your maſter with a partial WW un 
“ and inadequate ranſom ; your wealth and your neg. 
e city are the only preſents worthy. of my 20. on 
ce ceptance, For yourſelves, I ſhall pernit Med 
« you to depart, each with an under garment of 
“ and a ſhirt; and, at ny intreaty, my friend in c. 
* Sarbar will not refuſe a paſſage through hu gene 
* lines. Your abſent prince, even now a cap- him 
« tive. or a fugitive, has left Conſtantinople o hun 
5e its fate; nor can eſcape the arms of tie Pert 
« Avars and the Perſians, unleſs you could ſoar I tber! 
„ into the air like birds; unleſs like fiſhes uu with 
* could dive into the waves.“ But the inhabr Jon 
tants of Conſtantinople were animated by a re- Oe 
anforcement of twelve thouſand; cuiraſhers, ſent I berru 
by Heraclius. - The Perſians were prevented T 
from croſſing the Boſphorus by a fleet of gallies; s 
the Avars were repulſed ; and the chagan, bis ſians 
allies diſeontented, and his proviſions exhauſted, f of th. 
Was compelled reluctantly to give the ſignal d om 
r 53 
4; 87 a y 


' Heraclius 
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Heraclius, aſter the detachment he had em- A. P. 
barked for Conſtantinople, had maintained a de- 
ſenſive war on the banks of the Phaſis, The = 
deliverance of the capital, and a victory of. his 7 bY © 
brother Theodorus, diſpelled, his anxiety. To vl 
the hoſtilities of the Avars, he oppoſed an ho- 
nourable alliance with the Turks. The hord 
of, Chozars 8 the plains of Volga, for the 
mountains of Georgia. Near eflis, Heraclius 
received their prince Zjebel, whom he ſaluted 
with the appellation of ſon ; and flattered with 
the promiſe of a fair and auguſt bride in his 
daughter Eudocia. In return, 1e Obtaſned an 
immediate ſucchur of forty thouſand, horſe, and 
negociated a ſtrong diverſion of the Turkiſh arms 
on the fide of the Oxus. Sarbar ſtill maintain- 
ed his ſtation; of Chalcedon; but the jealouſy 
of Choſroes diſpatched a mandate to the 5 
in command, to ſend the head of the obnox10us 
general; the diſpatches were delivered to Sarbar 
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1s | | | 
„ piunſelf, who, after inſerting the names of four 
to WT hundred officers, read them in council, and the 
v. WY Perfians declared that Choſroes was unworthy 
ar WY the ſceptre. A treaty was immediately concluded 
on WY ith Conſtantinople ; and though Sathar declined 
ning the ſtandard: of the empire, yet he al- 
6 WY (owed Heraclius to purſue his defigns without in- 
nt terrupuulon. 1 4&4 Tea f | 
ed The march of the Romans towards the Tigris, 
rss ſtill attended by a formidable hoſt of Per- 
fans, commanded by Rhazates. The caution 
„of this general was ſuperceded by the peremptory 
of WF command of Choſroes, to riſk the fate of Perha 
in a deciſive battle. The ſpace once covered 4 
by the city of Nineveh, afforded a field for the i 
operations of the hoſtile armies, In that me- | 74 
| morable 1 
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A. B. morable conteſt, the valour of Heraclius ue 
| . that of his braveſt warriors. Three gallan 
| Dec. 1. Chiefs were flain by his ſword, or lance ; among 
theſe was Rhazates himſelf : and the fight of 
bis head ſcattered deſpair through the Fainting 
ranks of the Perſians: Yet the foldiers of Chol. 
roes maintained. their ground from day-break 1 
the eleventh' hour; and the Perfian cavalry u 
linquiſhed not the field till the ſeventh how 
of night, when, after pillaging their camp, the) 
diſperſed; rather for want of orders than of re 
ſolution. . The diligence of Herachus, in twenty 
four hours after his victory, occupied the bridge 
of the great and lefler Zab; and his irrefiſtibl 
arms ſoon penetrated to Daſtagerd, a royal ſeat 
which Choſroes had ornamented with the ſpoil 
of his tranſient conqueſts; and the treaſures d 
which exceeded the hopes, and ſatiated the avs 
rice of the triumphant Romans. 
... Choſroes, inſtead of encountering his rival it 
perſon in the plains of Nineveh, bad, at a ſecur 
diſtance, expeQed the event; and collected the 
ſcattered relics. of the defeat. Tt was ſtill the 
opinion of his friends and foes,” that he wollt 
bury himſelf in the ruins of his much-lovel 
Daſtagerd : but the ſon of Hormouz refigned hi 


wo 7 city and palace to the enemy, and eſcape T 
| nine days before the arrival of the Romans 10es 
with Sira, his beſt-beloved wife, and three oi the 
his concubines. He entered with joy the , bail: 
tifications of Cteſiphon; yet he fil doubted Ron 
of his ſafety, till he had oppoſed the rie fan 
Tigris to the purſuit of the Romans. Amidſt i Perc 
triumphs, Heraclius continued to preſs his d were 


fers of peace; but the Perſian monarch derive of th 
a temporary confidence from the retreat of tit 
: _ empero 
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emperor, and diſregarded too long Ihe rifing 


lives and fortunes were facrificed to the obſtinacy 
of an old man. Conſcious of his approaching 
end, the aged king wiſhed to fix his ſceptre in 
the hand of Merdaza, the moſt favoured, of his 
ſons; but Siroes, his eldeſt born, who gloried in 


atraps: were tempted by the wealth and ho- 
nours of a new reign ; Siroes, with. the aſſumed 


was ſaluted with the unanimous acclamations 
of the foldiers. The flight of Choſroes was 
intercepted; and the Greeks and modern Per- 
ſians have more minutely, than credibly, related 
how the unhappy monarch was tortured and fa- 


the fruit of his crimes only eight months; in 
the ſpace of four years the regal title was aſſum- 
ed by nine candidates, who diſputed with the 
ſword the fragments of the exhauſted monarchy ; 
and a ftate of anarchy prevailed throughout Per. 
ſia, till her provinces, in about eight years, 
were reduced under the common yoke of the 
Arabian caliphs. | | 

The welcome intelligence of the death of Choſ- 
roes, and the elevation of Siroes, ſoon reached 
the triumphant camp of the emperor ; the am- 
baſſadors of the new monarch ratified, with the 
Romans, a treaty of peace and alliance. The 
ſtandards which had fallen into the hands of the 
Perſians, were reſtored ; the ſubjects of Heraclius 
were redeemed from ſlavery ; and the true wood 
of the holy croſs was reſigned to the impor» 
tunate demands of the emperor, Each ſovereign 
retired 


murmurs of a nation, who complained that their r. 


the merit of his mother Sira, had already conſpir- 
Jed with the diſcontented nobles. Iwenty-two 


enſigns of royalty, appeared in the camp, and p,, RN 


miſhed by his inhuman ſon, That ſon enjoyed Feb 28, 


A. D. retired within the limits of his former domi 
wxw ons; and a war, which had wounded the vita 
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of the two empires, produced no change in thei 
external and relative fituation. Heraclius, aft 
the exploits of fix glorious campaigns, returne 
in triumph from Tauris to Conftantinople ; by 
while he enjoyed the acclamations of his: ſub 
jects, an obſcure'town on the confines of Syn 
was pillaged by the Saracens. Some troojy 
fent to its relief, were cut into pieces; and i 
triffing occurrence was the prelude of amighy 
revolution. Theſe robbers were the diſciples d 
Mahomet, who emerging from the deſert, in leh 
than eight years acquired, by the ſword, thok 
Þrovinces which had been reſcued from th 
Perſians by the valour of Heraclius. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV, 


* 


Suceeſſon and churucters of the Greek emperors 
0 Con ſtantinbple, from ie time of He T aclius 
to the Lalin conqueſt. BET Ea 


In the ſucceeding part of this work will be con- l. P. 
tained the regular ſeries of the emperors from the wu 
days of Heraclius to the Latin 9 nr -- . -* 
this abſtract of Byzantine hiſtory, the followin 
nations will Lebe before our eyes, and each wi ö 
occupy the ſpace to which it is entitled by the 
degree of connection with the Roman world and 
the preſent age. I. The Fxanks,; which appel- 
lation includes the Barbarians of France, Italy, | 
and Germany; they were ſeparated from the By- 
zantine throne by the perſecution of images and 
their votaries; and their ſeparation prepared the 
reſtoration of the Roman empire in the Weſt. 
II. The Ax ABS, or SarRacins. Theſe afier 
reducing Syria, Egypt, and Africa, overthrew 
the monarchies of Perſia and Spain; but Conſtan- 
tinople and Europe were fayed by the diviſion 
and decay of the empire of the caliphs. =_ The 

| | ULGAs 


J 
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4. D Bytcartaxs; IV. Huxcartans; and, V. Ry 
SIANS, Who | pave ſea, or by land, the poi 
vinces and the capital. VI. The Noxmax; RG: 
who founded a kingdom in Apulia and Sicih i! 
and ſhook the throne of Conſtantinople. VIL Th oc 
Larixs, the ſubjects of the pope, the nations diſh 
the Weſt, who enliſted under the croſs for H 
recovery of the holy ſepulchre. In theſe ns 
morable cruſades, a fleet and army of Freud 
and Venetians were diverted from Syria to H dis 
Thracian Boſpborus ; they afſaulted the capi 
they ſubverted the Greek monarchy ; and a dh | 
naſty of Latin princes were ſeated near threeſc viv 
years on the throne of Conſtantinople. VIII. Th 
GzEzxs themſelves, during this period, mil of | 

| | be conſidered as a foreign” nation, the © enemie iſ nou 

| and again the ſovereigus of Conftanitinopl 

| and the imperial ſeries will be continued fron 
their reſtoration to the Turkiſh conqueſts. I del 

The Mocurs and Taxtars. By the arm don 

Zingis and his deſcendants, the ſultans were ve cluc 

thrown, the caliphs fell, and the Cæſars trembldiif em 

on their throne ; and the victories of Tin Cor 
' ſuſpended the final ruin of the Byzantine empiohMf age; 
above fifty years. X. The ſecond dynaſty of Wy Cay 

Turkiſh nation, which emerged in the eleven 

century from the Scythian wildernels © The ed 

tomans, who derived that name from Othnu mou 
became the ſcourge and terror of Europe. M tor: 
ſtantinople was beſieged and taken; and the fte. 
tle of the Roman empire in the Eaſt ext ingul 
ed. Thence returning to the Weſt, the mimi trult 
- ancient Rome will terminate our labour and hy the 

r after the death of his firſt wife ky cam 

docia, had contracted an inceſtuous marr men 
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12 Greeks beheld the judgment of heaven in the TV 
ci Wiſcaſes of the father, and the deformity of his 
TyMofspring. Conſtantine, his eldeſt ſon, enjoyed 


he title of Auguſtus ; but the weakneſs of his 


r th conſtitution required a colleague ; Heracleonas, 

me. he ſon of Martina, was aſſociated to the purple; 638. 
euch cke concord of the royal brothers was affectedly July 4. 
e diqplayed by the younger leaning on the eldery 63% 
nd the name of Martina was mingled in the ve- 

TL acclamations of the people. Heraclius ſur- 641. 
e rived this affociation about two ; bis laſt February, 
teſtament declared his two ſons 8 heirs 


of the Eaſtern empire; and enjoined them to ho- 
nour Martina as their mother and ſovereign. 


nie 
ple The aſpiring Martina immediately aſſumed the 
fra cnfigns of royalty; but ſhe was compelled to 


deſcend from the throne by the veice of free- 
dom and ſuperſtition; as a woman, ſhe was ex- 
cluded from government, and retired within the 
female apartments of the palace. The death of 


ge, and after a reign of one hundred and three 
Fl days, expired, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, 
revived the ambition of Martina. She reſume 
ed the reins of government; but the incef, 


tuous widow of Heraclius was univerſally ab- 
horred ; the proteſtations of her ſon, then only 
tifteen years of age, were diſregarded ; and the 
hte emperor en his death-bed, had diſpatched a 


dred ; Valentin was ſucceſsful; and from the 
camp of Chalcedon, he demanded the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe who had poiſoned Conſtantine, and 
inſiſted on the reſtoration of the lawful heir to the 


empus, 


Conſtantine, who, in the thirtieth year of his 


truſty ſervant to arm the troops and provinces of 
the Eaſt, in the defence of his two helpleſs chil- 


157 
oth his niece Martina. The ſuperſtition of the A. D. 
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A D. empire. The citizens of Conſtantinople: com 
pelled Heracleonas to appear in the pulpit of & 
Sophia, with the eldeſt of the royal orpham 
Conſtans alone was ſaluted as emperor, and 
was crowned with the ſolemn benediction of the 
patriarch. - A more bloody taſk was reſerved fy 
the ſenate, who were ſtrengthened by the conſen 
of the ſoldiers and the people. They condemne 
Martina and Heracleonas to amputation, the for 
mer of her tongue, the latter, of his noſe ; a 
after-this cruel execution, they were permitted 
_ * linger throngh the remainder of their days in ex 
He and oblivion. ' i 

Conſtans aſcended the throne when only twelws 
years old: bis early reſpe& for the ſenate wa 
quickly erazed by the prejudices of the ag. 
and the habits. of deſpotiſm. His jealouſy in 
duced him to impoſe on bis brother The 
doſius, the ceremony of holy orders; bt 
though thus diſqualified for the purple, that u 
happy youth could not - eſcape the ſuſpicions d 
the tyrant, who at laſt removed him by death, 
Cs But the imprecations of the people purſued the 
4 royal aſſaſſin; and in the fullneſs of his power, 
he was driven from his capital into perpetul 
| exile, After paſſing a winter at Athens, he failed 
if to Tarentum, viſited Rome, and fixed his rel 
dence at Syracuſe.” But his ſteps were attended 
by remorſe: and the viſionary ſhade of his bro 
ther continually obtruded itſelf. Odious to bim 
ſelf and mankind, he periſhed, in the capital d 
Sicily, by domeſtic treaſon. A ſervant, who 
waited in the bath, after pouring warm water of 
is head, ſtruck him violently with the vaſe ; It 
fell, ſtunned with the blow, and was ſuffocated 
with the water. The troops of Sicily ban 
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beauty ſeems to have been his ſole recommen- 
1204, dation. | + br, | 
and But Conſtans had left in the Byzantine palace 
* 11, WY three ſons; and the cauſe of Conftantioe, the 
d fr eldeſt; was readily embraced by his ſubjects, 
bo contributed with zeal and alacrity to 
wed chaſtiſe the preſumption of a province, which 
fo BY had uſurped the rights of the ſenate and the 
people. The emperor failed from the Helleſ- 
«dt pont with a powerful fleet; the defeat of the 
ier Sicilian tyrant was eaſy ; and his beauteous 
head was expoſed in the hippodrome. Conſtan- 
cle BS tine returned in triumph to his capital; and the 
wlll growth of his beard during the Sicilian voy 
vt WY as announced to the Grecian world by the fa. 
y WY miliar appellation of Pogonatus. But his reign, 
hes like that of his predeceſſor, was ſtained with 


fraternal diſcord ; he had beſtowed on his two 
brothers, Heraclius and Tiberius, the title of 


t U- 

s (Auguſtus. The royal youths demanded a parti- 
at, WJ tion of the ſovereignty ; their adherents were 
| the BY puniſhed ; the imprudent brothers were pardon- 
wer, ed; but a repetition of the ſame offence deprived 
uche princes of their titles and noſes. Pogonatus, 
ne in the cloſe of his life, was anxious to eſtabliſh 
ref a the right of primogeniture ; he offered, on the 
ded WY thrine of St. Peter, the hair of his two ſons, 
bro WY Juſtinian and Heraclius, as a ſymbol of their 
vin WY {picitual. adoption by the pope ; but the elder was 
al of WY alone exalted to the rank of Auguſtus, and the 
who 


allurance of the empire. | 
After the . 


r of of Pogonatus, Juſtinĩan II. 
- he #icended the throne ; and diſhonoured by his 
ated pg vices the name of the celebrated 
e l-ziver. For ten years he enjoyed the ſuf- 


ferings, 


2 


veſted with the purple an obſcure youth, whoſe -y D. 


ood 
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D, ferings, and braved the revenge of his {4 

wT3w jets. Leontius, a general of reputation, wa | 

drawn from a dungeon to aſſume the govem me 

ment of Greece; he obſerved with a figh, tha Wh: 

inevitable. death would purſue his footſteps; his 

friends replied, that the tyrant was univerſulh 

abhorred ; and that two hundred thouſand . 

triots expected only the voice of a leader, Ie 

night was choſen for their deliverance ; the pre, WW: 0 

fect was ſlain; the priſons were forced open 

and Juſtinian was dragged into the hippodrome, e. 

where the clamours of the people demanded Meg 

inſtant death; but the pity of Leontius preſerve 

the ſon of his benefactor ; the amputation of Mio! | 

693. his noſe. was imperfectly performed; and be Wor: 

was baniſhed to the lonely ſettlement of Cher 
4 fone, in Cnm-Tartary, 7:19 

= Atſter three years, Leontins was dethroned by 


| the rebel Aphmar, who aſſumed the name ent 
| Tiberius; the uſurper regarded with terror h 
| | _ exiled Juſtinian, whoſe vices had ſtimulated the on, 
complaints of the Cherſonites. From the dan eo. 
gerous ſhore, with a band of deſperate follower, WW! | 
the imperial fugitive eſcaped to the hord of ed 
Chozars, who had pitched their tents betweet ont 
the Tanais and the Boryſthenes, The Khan, eng 
ceived him with reſpect, and beſtowed on hin Abu. 
| his fiſter Theodora, with Phanogoria, a city un 
the Aftatic fide of the lake Mzotis. But the cho 
zar was ſoon tempted by the gold of Conſtantino 
le; and Juſtinian would have been afſaſhnated, 
ad not the ſecret been revealed by the affeRion d t © 
Theodora. The ſon of Pogonatus ſtrangled the 
emiſſaries of the khan with his own hands, ſeat ne 
back Theodora to her brother, and embarked oi Ph 
the Euxine in ſearch of new allies. His yell! BP 
* | wy 
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mercy of God by a vow of forgiveneſs, if he 
ſhould be reſtored to his throne. © Of forgive- 


h 
1 « neſs !” replied the intrepid tyrant: may 1 
ll periſh this ioftant—may the Almighty whelm 


me in the waves—if I conſent to ſpare a ſingle 
« head of my enemies!“ He landed in the 
mouth of the Danube; retired to the Bulgarians; 
ad purchaſed, by ſplendid promiſes, the aid of 
Terbelis, a pagan prince. The two princes be- 


eeged Conſtantinople with fixteen thouſand horſe. 
ved WA plfimar was diſmayed by the ſudden appearance 
e his rival; the misfortunes of their hereditary 

orereiga excited the pity of the multitude ; and 
he uſtinian was introduced into Conſtantinople by 


he diligence of his adherents, 


| by After rewarding Terbelis, he gratified his re- 
enge, which he had nouriſhed even amidſt 
the he ſtorms of the Euxine ; before their execu- 


jon, he ſtood for an hour on the necks of 
Leontius and Apfimar, During the fix years 


ord, were inceſſantly employed. The Cher- 
ouites were peculiarly deſtined to experience his 


eel | 
engeance; but after a ſeries of cruelties, too 
hin nhuman to relate, the khan of the Chozars re- 


nounced the cauſe of his brother; the exiles of 
he provinces aſſembled in Tauris; and Philip- 
Picus was inveſted with the purple. The tyrant, 


tech eſerted by his Barbarian guards, received with- 
act dread the mortal ſtroke ; and the death of 
the is fon Tiberius, extiogujſhed, after a reign of 
ſent one hundred years, the race of Heraclius. 

d of Philippicus abuſed, during more than two 


years, the authority he had acquired by the death 
Yor. II, NM I 


ff his new reign, the rack, the axe, and the 


of 


was. affaulted by a violent tempeſt ; and one of A. D. 
his pious COMPanions adviſed him to deſerve the "> 


* 


70g! 


! 


7113 
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: 
* 
- 


3 


716. 


with the purple, ig a mutiny of the fleet. An 


718. 


941: 


ſcarce elapſed, before 'Theodofius, an obſcur 
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of the tyrant. But ſome bold conſpirators i 
the diſorder of a feaſt, ſurpriſed, blinded and de 
poſed the intoxicated monarch : but the traitay 
were diſappointed of their reward, and th 
voice. of the people promoted Artemius, why 
aſſumed the title of Anaſtaſius, to the imperiff 
dignity. Three years of a turbulent reiga hat 


officer of the revenue, was reluctantly inveſtel 


taſius reſigned the ſceptre; and Theodoſius, th 

conqueror, in his turn, was compelled to yiel 

to the aſcendant of Leo, the general of the On 

ental troops; yet the laſt days of Theodoly 

were honourable and ſecure, while the reftle 

jk of Anaſtaſius tempted him to riſk and lot 
1 


s life in a treaſonable conſpiracy. rd 
be primitive name cf Leo was Conon ; n 
it is agreed, that he was a native of Iſauria. Hi T 


firſt ſervice was in the guards of Juſtinian ; a 
his valour and dexterity gradually raiſed him 
the command of the Anatolian legions, and, 
the ſuffrage of the ſoldiers, to the empire 
the Eaſt. In this dangerous elevation, amid 
religious innovations, he conducted himſelf wil 
temper and firmneſs; and after a reign of tweaty 
four years, peaceably expired in the palaced 
Conſtantinople. 
Conſtantine the Fifth was the ſon and ſuc 
for of Leo, and derived the name of Coproij 
mus from the pollution of his baptiſmal for 
His manners were diſſolute, and his temper vn 
cruel; but his enemies allow his courage and «i 
tivity at the head of his legions ; and in a) 
rious reign of thirty-four years, he triumphed4 


© ww 
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ka and land, on the Euphrates and the Danube, A. D. NY 

civil and Barbarian war. — | ; 
Leo the Fourth, the ſon of the fifth, and the Wy n 

Ather of the ſixth Conſtantine, was of a feeble 22 

onftitution both of mind and body, He aſſo- 

ated to the empire the young Conſtantine, with 


bat de unanimous wiſhes of his ſubjects; but the 1 
u bons of Copronymus, by a ſecond marriage, iv 
* dea voured to diſturb the peace of the empire. {8 
od, | 


Their treaſonable attempts were twice pardoned; 1 


, tl third conſpiracy was puniſhed with amputation, L 1 
fe da baniſhment to Athens; even in this retreat 
Weir reſtleſs ſpirits prompted them to liſten to a * 
on zelavonian chief, who offered to break their pri- 

file 


on, and lead them to Conſtantinople ; the peo- 
le of Athens appear to have interpoſed ; and 
he ſons of Copronymus were loſt in oblivion and 


ies. | | . 1 

tl The empreſs Irene was declared, by the teſta- 780; * 

10 ent of Leo, the guardian of the Roman world, 3d 
uw nd of her ſon Conſtantine the Sixth, who was ik 
d, 1 more than ten years of age, During his * 
i SE hi1dhood, Irene faithfully diſcharged the office 11 
mich e was entruſted with; the mature age of the WW. 
| wil mperor rendered the maternal yoke grievous ; : 
eng s favourites ſtimulated his defire for power, and & 
ei was determined to baniſh Irene to Sicily, 1 
e penetration of the empreſs diſcovered the 1 
WE clgn ; the project was diſconcerted; the raſh 2 
eg dviſers puniſhed ; and the prince compelled to i 
bit to che aſcendant of his mother, who = 
run rated an oath of fidelity to herſelf alone. - A A 
nd umult of the Armenian guards encouraged the 1 
a cneral declaration that Conſtantine the Sixth was 9 
ed be law ful emperor, He aſcended the throne, | hy 
md difmiſſed Irene to .a life of ſolitude and re- 1 


4 M 2 pole, E. 


164 


A. D. pofe. The precarious: attachment of the Ame 
| "> pians was ſoon alienated by the imprudent rigow 


7 92. 


811. 
July 25. 


- unfortunate Conſtantine was deprived of his ey 


+ The great treaſurer, Nicephorus, was ſecrah 
inveſted with the purple; and the empreſs, af 


ſhade o 


c 
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of the emperor ; Irene was reſtored ; and d 


by his unnatural and ambitichs mother. 

Irene for ſeveral years maintained her teig 
with external ſplendour; but the black ingrai 
tude of thoſe'whom ſhe bad raiſed to the highs 
digaities. of the ſtate, undermined her power, 


in vain foliciting a decent and honourable retrea, 
was compelled in her exile to the iſle of Lebali 
to earn a ſcanty ſubſiſtence by the labours of he 
"7 | 
The character of Nicephorus was ſtained wi 
the three odious vices of hypocriſy, ingratitudg 
and avarice. Unſkilful and unfortunate in wa, 
he was vanquithed by the Saracens, and flain by 
the Bulgarians. His ſon Stauracius eſcaped fis 
the field with a. mortal wound; but the fa 
months that he ſurvived were ſufficient to promt 
that, with the kingdom, he inherited the vic 
of his father. Michael, who had married hi 
ſiſter Procopia, poſſeſſed the wiſhes and efteen 
of the palace and city. The jealouſy of Sta 
racius conſpired; againſt the life of his ſucceſſor 
and exaſperated the people; and the ſon of N 
cephorus, before he ſunk into the grave, wi 
compelled to implore the clemency of his nes 
lovereign. + 9 $4 | 
The virtues of Michael were adapted to tis 
| f private life; but were unequal to tie 
taſk of controuling his ambitious ſubjects, or it 
preſſing the invaſions. of the victorious Barbe 
11ans, The maſculine ſpirit of his wife Proc 
; | | Py, 
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oldierts. A diſaffected army afterred the right 
f Leo the Armenian; the humanity of Michael 


prevented, by a voluntary reſignation,” the ca- 
ein ities of civil war; and the imperial monk, 
W cparated from his power and wife, enjoyed the 
e forts of folirude and religion above thirty- 
wa, Wo years, | 1 ; : 
e Leo the Fifch had been early educated in a 811. 
amp; he introduced into his civil government July 11 
ebe figour of military diſcipline ; but if his ſeve- 
y was ſometimes dangerous to the innocent, it 


as always formidable to the guilty. Michael, 
is companion, had contributed towards the 


wi eeration of the emperor, and he ſoon con- 
e ired againſt his authority. His criminal de- 
das had been frequently detected, and repeat- 
ah pardoned by the gratitude of Leo; he 


as at length confined and condemned; but a 


oore ſucceſsful conſpiracy releaſed him from 
ores priſon, and terminated the life and reign of 
eco, who was ſlain by the inexorable aſſaſſin at 
ee foot of the altar. | 


Michael, who from a defect in his ſpeech ſur- 


5 title was diſputed by Thomas the Cap- 
padocian ; he tranſported into Europe an army 
df fourſcore thouſand Barbarians from the banks 


tee the Tigris and the ſhores of the Caſpian ; 
tee formed the ſrege of Conſtantinople ; but his 
r reeamp was affaulted by a Bulgarian king, and 
be Thomas had the misfortune to fall into the power 


f the conqueror. The hands and feet of the 
| bel were amputated ; and mounted on an als, 


he 


n who preſumed to direct the difcipline of A. P. 
he camp, awakened the indignation of the * 


tamed the Stammerer, had been delivered from g 20. 
dungeon and impending death to diſplay his Dec. 25. 
lepraved and ignoble manners on a throne. 


ss DECLINE AND FALL OF 
A. D. he was led through the ſtreets of the city, whit 


a 
pe ſprinkled with his blood. Michael, on u 3 

death of his firſt wife, had drawn from a com 
Euphroſyne, the daughter of Conſtantine t | 
Zirth, who ſtipulated that her children ſho 3, 
ſhare equally the empire with their elder brot em 
but the nuptials of Michael and Euphrat 
Were barren; and ſhe was content with te ..; 
tle of the mother of Theophilus, his ſon ei 
+  gJucceſlor. + {| - N | freq 
829. Ibe valour of Theophilus, though often ber 
by his enemies, was: raſh and fruitleſs; hie 
tice, though acknowledged 5 his fſubjed you 
Was arbitrary and cruel. His five expeditu bo 
againſt the Saracens were concluded by a te 
nal overthrow ; and from his military ta ple: 
he only derived the ſurname of the UninuY ;-., 
nate. His jealous. tyranny ſacrificed a bro % 
and a prince to the future ſafety of his th con 
A Perſian, of the race of Saſſanides, had di oph 
in exile at Conſtantinople ; his ſon was ei .1, 
cated in the Byzantine court, a Chriſtian in? 
ſoldier. He received the hand of the empemi + 
ſiſter, and the command of thirty thouſand Fall fur 
Hans, Who, like his father, had fled from 1 him 
Mahometan conquerors. Theſe troops wiſhed pon 
lace their general on the throne ; but the lot I; 
— rejected their offers, and eſca fron 
from their hands to the palace of his royal H forn 
tber; but inſtead of engaging the confidence, retit 
excited the jealouſy of the emperor, exaſpera exp 
by envy and diſeaſe. He feared the danger vine 
virtues which might oppreſs the weakneſs and i nf 
Fancy of his wife and ſon. He demanded . fath 
* of the Perſian; and as he received whi 
dad 


de Thou art,” ſai d he, © no longer They 
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« $50n, too foon, 1 ſhall be no more Theo- 
« yhilus.” | | | 


empire and her fon Michael, then only in 
the fifth year of his age. After a prudent ad- 


ſtead of conſpiring againſt the government of 
her fon, ſhe retired into folimde, deploring the 
yices, and the inevitable ruin of the unworthy 
youth, Michael the Third had rejected the au- 
thority of his mother; and he ſladiouſly imitated 
the ignoble purſuits of Nero, and the licentious 
pleafures of Elagabalus ; he delighted in the 
amuſements of the theatre, and devoted himſelf 
to the indulgence of luſt and intemperance; as 
contemptible as he was odious, the ſon of The- 
ophilus had incurred the enmity of every wor- 
thy citizen. In the thirneth year of his age, and 
in the hour of intoxication and fleep, Michael 
the Third was murdered in his chamber by the 


himſelf had raifed to an equality of rank and 
power, 

Bafif, the Macedonian, derived his deſcent 
former rivals of Rome. Two of theſe had 
retired to the court of Leo the Firſt, and 
experienced a hoſpitable ſettlement in the pro- 
vince of Macedonia. Their ſplendour was in- 
ſenſibly clouded by time and poverty; and the 
father of Bafil was reduced to a ſmall farm, 
which he cultivated with his own hands. He 
dad married a widow of Adrianople, who count- 


ed 


miniſtration of thirteen years, the empreſs per. 
ceived the decline of her influence ; but in- 


founder of a new dynaſty, whom the emperor 


from a younger branch of the Arſacides, the gept. 


86 


167 
a bus; and, finking on his couch, he added, A. D. 
— 4 


Ide laſt will of Theophilus entruſtetl his wi- 8,2. 
dow. Theodora with the guardianſhip of the Jan. 20. 


7. 
24. 


wo 
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ed among her anceſtors the great Conſtantine, 
but Baſil was ſearcely born, before he was ſwey 
away, with his family and city, by an inunds. 
tion of the Bulgarians. - Edacated as a flaw 
in the ſevere ſervice of the Barbarians, he a0 
quired” a hardineſs of body and flexibility: of 
mind which promoted his future elevation. He 
ſhared the deliverance of the Roman captive, 


bo broke their chains, marched through Bulgz. 


fia to the ſhores of the Euxine, defeated two ar. 
mies of Barbarians, and embarked in the veſſel 


N | prepared for their reception for Conſtantinople. 


He was introduced to the ſervice of a couſin 8 
and nameſake of the emperor Theophilus ; at 
tracted the favour of a rich widow at Patra, 
whoſe bounty he employed in the education d 
his brothers; and, till as the ſervant of Theo: 
philus, overthrew a celebrated wreſtler of the 
Bulgarians, and tamed a beautiful but vicious 
horſe, which had been condemned as unmanage- 


able. He married a concubine of the emperor 


Michael, and her place was ſupplied by the fiſter 


of the new favourite, who was raiſed to the dig 


rity. of chamberlain, affociated to the purple, 
and by the murder of Michael eſtabliſhed him 
ſelf on the throne. 

The ſolid praiſe of Baſil is drawn from the 
ruined ſtate of — at his acceſſion, and 
the flouriſhing condition of it at his death, His 
application was indefatigable, his temper cool, 
his underſtanding vigorous and decifive. Though 
he was notendowed with the ſpirit and the talent 


of a warrior, yet under his reign the Roman 


arms were again formidable to the Barbarians ; 
but his principal merit was in the civil admini- 
tration of the finances, and of the laws. His 

h 6 glorious 


— 


glorious reign was terminated by un accident in A. P. 
the chace ; a furious ſtag entangled his horns inv 
the belt of Baſil, and raiſed him from his horſe ; 
he was reſcued by an attendant, who flew the 
animal; but the fall, or fever, exhauſted the 
firength of the aged monarch, and he efpired, 
in the palace, amidſt the tears of his family and 

ople. | I! | 
V Cooftiatine, the eldeſt fon of Baſil, had died. 586, i 
before his father; Stephen, the youngeſt, was War. #1: 
content with the honours of à patriarch and a 
ſaint; Leo and Alexander, the two other ſons, 
were alike inveſted with the purple; but the 
power WAS ſolely exerciſed by the: elder bros 


wer, Leo the Sixth, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, 


The only reaſon to be diſcovered for this. ſage 
appellation is, that the ſon of Baſil appeared 
leſs ignorant than the. greater part of his cons 
temporaries in ehurch and ſtate, and that ſe-. 
veral books of profane and eccleſiaſtical ſcience 
were compoſed in his name, or by his pen. In 


his three firſt ' alliances, his nuptial bed was un- 
fruitful ; the emperor required a female compa- 
pion, and the empire a legitimate heir. The 
beautiful Zoe was introduced as a concubine, 
and on the birth of Conftantine, her lover. de- 
clared his intention of legitimating the mother 
and the child. But a fourth marriage was a ſcan» -. 
dal as yet, unknown to the Chriſtians of the 
Eaſt ; the patriarch Nicolas refuſed his bleſſing : 
the imperial baptiſm was procured by a promiſa 
of ſeparation ſoon broken, and the ſubſequent 
edit of Conſtantine, which condemned the fu- 
ture ſcandal of fourth marriages, : left a tacit im- 
putatron on his own birth. | 


- Conſtantia 
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A. D. - Conſtantine the Seventh, derived the appell, 
PIN tion of Porphyrogenttus, from the apartment of thy 
derins, 2 palace which was reſerved for the ut 
of the pregnant empreſſes, and lined with Pip. 
phyry or purple. On his father's death, he wy 
but fix years old; and the weakneſs of his fue. 
ceſſive guardians or agents, tempted the ambitia 
of a ſoldier, who, from an obſcure origin, hat 
raiſed himſelf to the command of the naval force 
of the empire. Romanus Lecapenus, with x 
victorious fleet, failed from the mouth of the D- 
nube into the harbour of Conſtantinople, and wx 
hailed as the deliverer of the people and the gust 
dian of the prince. But Romanus ſoon diſdained 
the ſubordinate powers of a miniſter, and aſſumed 
with the titles of Cæſar and Auguſtus, the fil 
919. independence of royalty, which he held near fi 
Dec. 24. and twenty years. His three ſons, Chriſtophe 
Stephen, and Conſtantine, were ſucceſſively ad 
orned with the fame honours, and the lawful en 
zeror was degraded from the firſt to the fifth fant 
in this college of princes ; but his ſtudious tem. 
per and retirement diſarmed the jealouſy of Le 
capenus, and the grandſon of Baſil improved: 
fcanty allowance by his {kill as an artiſt, and by 

the ſale of his pictures. | 
The fall of Romanus was occaſioned by hi 
own vices and thoſe of his children. After the 
deceaſe of Chriſtopher his eldeſt ſon, the two 
ſurviving brothers quarrelled with each other, 
and conſpired againſt their father. They fer. 
priſed him in the palace, and conveyed him, I! 
the habit of a monk, to a ſmall iſland in the Pro- 8 
pontis, which was peopled by a religious com. q 
munity. This domeſtic revolution excited a . 
malt, which reſtored Porphyrogenitus ; and ha. h 


hay 
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fans of Romanus were embarked for- the fame A. D. 4 
i0and as they had previouſly tranſported their fa. | 
ther to. In the fortieth year of his reign, Con- 94% 8 
ſtantine the Seventh, obtained the polietſhon of Jan. 27, 3 
the Eaſtern world; but while he 1adulged the "7" 
habits of  iatemperance and floth, he re- 4 
linquiſhed the rems of government to the ca- 1 
price of his wife Helena, the daughter of the ial 
baniſhed Romanus; yet the birth, the misfor- ns. - 
tunes, learning, and innocence of Conftantine, a 
endeared him to the Greeks ; fifteen years after- | 
wards, the ceremony of his funeral was mourned 
by the unfeigned tears of his ſubjects ; before the 
proceſſion moved towards the imperial ſepulchre, 
an herald - proclaimed; this awful admonition, * 
« Ariſe, O king of the world, and obey the . 
* ſummons of the king of kings.“ 929. . 
Ide death of Conſtantine was imputed to poi- No. 12. 
ſon; and his ſon Romanus, who derived that name "P 
from his maternal grandfather, + aſcended the 
throne at Conſtantinople. While his two bro- 
thers, Nicephorus and Leo, triumphed over the 
Saracens, the hours of the emperor were devoted fa 
tothe amuſements of the Circus, and the/plea- - " 
ſures of the table. Though in ſtrength and beau- WW. . 
ty he was conſpicuous above the race of men, yet 
theſe perfections were inſufficient / to fix the love 
of Theophano, his wife, a woman of baſe ori- 
gin, maſculine ſpirit, and flatigious manners; and 
after a reign of four years, ſhe mingled for her 
huſband the ſame deadly draught which ſhe had 
compoſed for his father. | 

Romanus the younger left two ſons, Baſil the _ © 
Second, and Conſtantine the Ninth; and two $93 
daughters, Theophano and Anne. The eldeſt 
was given to the ſecond emperor of the Weit ; 
the younger became the wife of Wolodomir, 

great 
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A. P. great duke and apoſtle of Ruſſia. After the death 


of her huſband, the empreſs Theophano in vain 
_ endeavoured to reign alone ; and conſcious of the 


neceſſity of a protector, ſhe threw herſelf imo 
the arms of Nicephorus Phocas, who united in 
the popular opinion the double merit of a hero 
and a faint. * In the former character, his quali, 


. cations were genuine and ſplendid ; but his reli. 


gion was of a more ambiguous caſt ; and his with 
to retire from the world, was a convenient maſk 


 forhisdark and dangerous ambition. He march 


ed to Conſtantinople, avowed his correſpondence 
with the empreſs, and, without degrading het 
ſons, aſſumed the title of Auguſtus, with the pte. 
eminence of power. In a reign of fix years, he 
provoked the hatred of his ſubjects, who accuſed 
him of hypocriſy and avarice ; yet Nicephorus 


ſtrictly applied the revenue to the public yſe; 
each ſpring he marched in perſon againſt tho S2. 
- racens; and every Roman might compuje the 


employment of his taxes in triumphs, conqueſts, 
and the ſecurity of the Eaſtern barrier. 

John Zimiſces, a noble Armenian, whoſe ſta- 
ture was below the ordinary ſtandard, but whoſe 
body was endowed with ftrength, beauty, and the 


. foul of a hero, had promoted the elevation of 


Nicephorus, and had been rewarded with dil. 


grace and exile. But Zimiſces was ranked among 


the numerous lovers of the empreſs ; by her in- 


terceſſion he was permitted to reſide in the neigh- 


bourhood of the capital, and Theophano con- 
ſented with alacrity to the death of her huſband. 
The conſpirators were introduced into the palace; 


the head of Nicephorus was ſhevn to the popu- 


lace; and the Armenian was proclaimed empe- 
or of the Eaſt. At the exhortation of the pa- 
1880 | EEE 
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our and activity. of Zimiſces were ſignalized on 


the Danube and the Tigris; and by his double 


triumph over the Ruſſians and Saracens, he de- 
ſerved the title of ſaviour of the empire, and 
conqueror of the eaſt. But he had impru- 
dently, in his laſt return from Syria, expreſſed his 
indignation at the wealth and property of the 
eunuchs, and the death of Zimiſces is ſtrongly 
marked with poiſon. ; 
During this uſurpation of twelve years, the 
two lawful emperors, Baſil and Conſtantine, had 
grown tothe age of manhood ; but the premature 
death of Zimiſces, who faithfully adminiſtered 


the empire, without violating the right of ſucceſ- 


fon,was a loſs rather than a benefit, to the ſons of 


Romanus. Conſtantine continued to indulge the 
pleaſures of youth, and to reject the cares of go- 
verument; but his elder brother felt the impulſe 
of genius, and the deſire of action. Conſtanti- 


nople and the provinces acknowledged Baſil as 


their ſovereign; but Aſia was oppreſſed by two 
veteran generals, Phocas and Sclerus. The death 
of the firſt in the front of battle, the ſubmiſſion 
of the laſt at the foot of the throne, confirmed 
the authority of Baſil, who diſplayed his valour 
in frequent expeditions againſt the Saracens, and 


by the final deſtruction of the kingdom of Bulga- 


na. Yet the victorious prince was deteſted by 
bis ſubjects; his rigour, and his contempt of the 
laws and arts, proclaimed the ſtern and ignorant 
loldier. In the ſixty- eighth year of his age, the 
martial ſpirit of Baſil prompted him in perſon to 
undertake a war againſt the Saracens of Sicily, 


byt 


173 
niatch he ſeparated himſelf from his more erimi- A. D. 

nal afſociate, and Theophano was condemned 
to lament her crimes in exile, The perſonal va. 


976. 
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A. D. but he was prevented by death; and he expired 
4 with the bleſſings of the clergy, and the curſes of 


1025, 
. 


1028, 


the people; his. feeble” brother Conſtantine fur. 
vived him about three years, and employed hit 
power and time in the careful ſettlement of th 
ſucceſſion | Phat ns 
After the death of Conſtantine the Ninth; the 


ſceptre devolved on Romanus Argyrus, a pati 


cian of graceful perſon and fair reputation, who 
had married Zoe, the ſecond daughter of the late 

| r, This abandoned woman had preferred 
to the pleaſures of her bed Michael, an handſome 
PFaphlagonian, and her favourite chamberlain, 
Zoe ſoon adjuſted the Roman maxim, that every 
adultereſs is capable of poifoning her huſband; 
and the death of Romanus was inſtantly followed 
Dy the ſcandalous marriage and elevation of Mi: 
chael the fourth, But the expectations of Zoe 
were diſappointed; the health and reaſon of Mi. 
chael were foon impaired by epileptic fits, and 
remorſe of conſcience ; his brother John, the 
eunuch, governed in his name with abfolute ſway; 
an obſcure nephew of the emperor's was adomed 
with the purple; and Michael, ſurnamed Cala. 
phates, from his father's occupation in careening 
of veſſels, was adopted by« Zoe, and ſucceeded 


on the death of his uncle to the throne. The 


only act of his ſhort reign was his ingratitude to 
the eunuch and the empreſs. The diſgrace of 
the firſt was grateful to the public; but the 
exile of the laſt created a tumult which continued 
for three days. Zoe was reſtored from her pf 
ſon, and Theodora, her eldeſt ſiſter, was called 
from her monaſtery to the imperial authority. 
The ſon of Calaphates was puniſhed with the lols 
of his eyes, and the royal ſiſters for two months 


gave 
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in the ſenate, Theodora remained averſe to 
marriage, but Zoe conſented to receive a third 
huſband, who reigned as Conſtantine the Tenth, 
but whoſe ſurname Morngmachus, expreſſed his 
valour and victory in ſome public or 2 
quarrel. The health of Conſtantine was broken 
by the gout; and the moſt memorable tranſaction 
of his reign was his dividing, with the conſent 
of. Zoe, — nuptial bed with a widow of the 
name of Selerena. Let he ſurvived both his 
wives, and on his death, for nineteen months, 
Theodora refumed the adminiſtration of the em- 
pire; her miniſters perſuaded her to nominate 
for her ſucceflor Michael the Sixth, a decrepit 


dora funk into the grave, and with her expired 
the Macedonian dynaſty, 

The family of the Comneni had long been 
tranſported from Italy to Aſia, Manuel, in the 
reign of the ſecond Baſil, had contributed to ap- 
peaſe the troubles of the Eaſt. He left in a ten- 
der age two ſons, Ifaac and John, whom he be. 
| queathed to the gratitude of his ſovereign. The 
youths were carefully educated, and rapidly ad- 
vanced to the command of armies and provinces, 
Their fraternal union doubled their reputation, 
The ſoldiers diſdained the elevation of Michael 


(eat, approved Haac Comnenus; the fate of Mi. 
chael was decided in a ſingle battle; but the hu- 
manjty of the Comnenian allowed his adverſary 
to ſeclude himſelf in a monaſtery, Yet Iſaac had 
ſcarce received the diadem, before the decline of 
his health admoniſhed him to provide a ſucceſſor. 
Inſtead of leaying the empire as a marriage por- 
190 


as an inſult ; and their leaders, Oy good con- 
c 


175 
gave audience to the ambaſſadors, and preſided A. D. 
— — 


1042. 


June 11. 


1054. 


Nov. 30, 


1056. 


veteran; whilſt he aſcended the throne, Theo- Aug. 22. 
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tion to his daughter, his reaſon decided the pte 
ference of his arent coy The obſtinate ref, 
ſal of John was attended by the nomination of Cop, 


ſtantine Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian houſe; 


and Iſaac in a monaſtig habit ſurvived two yean 
bis voluntary abdication. 74 
Conſtantine the Eleventh but ill approved the 
diſcernment of Iſaac; indifferent, or ignorant d 
the duties of a ſovereign and a warrior, he was 


only anxious to ſecure, at the expence of the 16 


blic, the power and proſperity of his children; 
is three ſons, Michael the Seventh, Andronj: 
cus the Firſt, and Conſtantine the Twelfth, wer 


inveſted, in a tender age, with the equal title d 


Avguſtus ; and the ſucceſſion was ſpeedily open 
ed by their father's death. His widqw Eudoch 


Was entruſted with the adminiſtration, under: 


ſolemn engagement of abſtaining from ſecond nup 
tials ; but before the expiration of ſeven month 


. Eudocia raiſed Romanus Diogenes to her bed and 


her throne. The friends of the young prince 
were diverted from their oppoſition by the tean 
of their mother, and the affurances of the fideliy 
of the guardian. The defeat and captivity d 
Romanus by the Turks, inflicted a deadly wound 
on the monarchy of the Eaſt, When he was it 
leaſed from the chains of the Sultan, he vainly 
ſought bis wife and his ſubjects. The former wa 


thruſt into a monaſtery; and the latter had em 
braced the rigid maxim of the law, that a priſo 


ner, in the hands of his enemy, is deprived of 
all the public and private rights of a citizen 


The fruitleſs enterprizes of Romanus were {uct 


ceeded by ſubmiſſion; and his ſubmiſſion; con- 


trary to the faith of his capitulation, was attend. 
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aa by a cruel death. Under the triple reign of A P. | 
2 the houſe of Ducas, the two younger brothers — 


were reduced to the vain honours of the purple; 
and the elder, Michael; furnamed Furapiuaces, by 
his ayarice and weakneſs, had incurred the hatred 
and contempt of his ſubjects. Two generals, of 4 
the ſame name of Nicephorus, but diſtinguiſhed ' 1 


Ss 
Aug 


the 

of the ſurnames of Bryennius and Botaniates, ap- 1 
u peared” at the head of the European and Afiatic 1 
le ſegions, and aſſumed the purple at Adrianople 4K 
ren, arid Nice: Bryennius ſoon diſplayed his ſtand- bf 
on. WY ards/ before the gates of Conſtantinople; but his 1 
en nps were repulſed by the inhabitants; while 3 


Botaniates advanced with flow and cautious ſteps, 
and was received with the acelamations of the A 
people, and the apptobation of the ſenate. The "4 


oc 
er beeble emperor, applauding his own moderation, bi 
u reſgned the purple and was rewarded with the 4 
mths WMmonaſtic habit, and the title of -archbiſhop of | "4 


Epheſus. - He left'a ſon, Conſtantine, born and 


educated in the purple, and a daughter of the 
tear WWhouſe of Ducas ' afterwards intermarried with, 
clin and confirmed the ſucceſſion of, the Comnenian 
A caynaſty. | ; RY 
cho Alexius, the nephew of the emperor Iſaac, and 1078. 
is te. the third ſon of John Comnenus, who had re- March 
ain fed the imperial ſceptre, had adhered to the 25. 
r was cauſe of Michael, till he was deſerted by the 
em- world and himſelf. In his firſt interview with 
= Botaniates, Prince,” faid Alexius my duty 
ed 0 


* rendered me your enemy; the decrees of 
* God, and of ere have made me your 
e ſu / ſubject; judge of my future loyalty by my paſt 
con-: oppoſition.” The ſucceſſor of Michael enter- 
tend: Named him with eſteem and confidence, and his 
el lour was ſucceſsfully employed againſt Urſel, 
01. II. N Bry- 


No 


1051. 
April x. 


dee paffons of the champions of the firſt cxuſade 


A. P. 
W=—:tarbed chepeace of the empire: but the reſuſal 


huſband of his ſiſter, deſtroyed the memory 


on the chrone. 


reverence of his ſubjects. Even the fincerityd 


the perſons ho had paſſed their lives in hist. 
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Biyennius, ard Baſilacius, three rebels, who gif 


of Alexis to march againſt a fourth rebel, the 


his paſt ſervices; and Alexius apprehenſive o 
the indignation of the emperor, retired with 
his elder brother Iſaac, and erected the anda 
of civil war. The ſoldiers, 'who-bad gradually 
been aſſembled in the neighbourbood of the es 
pital, devoted themſelves to the cauſe of a vie 
torious and injured leader; Alexius with the i 
lauſe of the atmy, and by the generous cc. 
a t of er brother, was inveſted with the 
rial } ©. Coanſtantinople Was riled 
7 diſappeated in — 
and the family af the Comnenj were again {eats 


: 'Thediforders of the times were the | mishky 
tunes anti glory of Alexius. At the head of hi 
armies, he was bold in action, ſkilful:in ſtratagen 
patient of fatigue, ready io improve his advas 
tages, and riting from his defeats with iner 
hauſtible vigour. In his intercourſe with the 
Latins, he was artful and diſcerning; and g 
balanced, with ſuperior policy, the intereſts a 


but the patienoe of Canſtantinople was. fatigued 
by the length and ſeverity of his reign; and d 
fore Alexius expired, he had loſt the love ad 


his moral tand religious virtues was ſuſpected 


miliar confidence. When preſſed by bis it 
Ireue, in his laſt hours to alter [the ſueceſſiou n 
breathed a pious ejaculation on mn 
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world; and the indignant empreſs replied, © you A. P. 
p Jie La have hved,—aN 8 if 3 
John, the elder ſon of Alexius, ſuccęeded to 
the throne ; and. in the ſame perſon the claims 1118. 
of primogeniture and merit were fortunately 
united. His younger brother Iſaac, was con- 
tept with: the tile of Sebaftocrator, which a 
ee anity, Without Hades He 
power, of the emperor. Feared by his no- 
bles, and beloved by his. people, during the 
government of John, the penalty of death was 
aboliſhed in the Roman empire, Chaſte, fru- 
gal, and ahſtemious, be revived the virtues of 
8 Antoninus. The only defect of this ac- 
compliſhed character, was the frailty of noble 
minds, the love of arms. From Conſtantinople 
to Antioch and Aleppo, he frequently marched 
at the head of a victorious army; and the Latins 
were aſtoniſhed at the ſuperior ſpirit and proweſs 
of a Greek; but as, after a reign of twenty-five 
years, he hunted the wild boar, in a ſtruggle 
with the furious animal, a poiſoned arrow from 
his quiver, wounded his hand, and proved fatal 
tothe beſt and greateſt of the Comnenian princes. 
The judgment of John, of his two ſons 1144 
ac and Maanel, preferred the younger; and April Lf 
the choice of the dying prince was ratified | 
by the approbation of the ſoldiers. Iſaac 
ſoon acquieſced in the determination, and ac- 
pred the title of Sebaſtocrator. The thirty. 
even years reign. of Manuel is filled by a perpe- 
tual warfare againſt the Turks, the Chrittiads 
and the Hords of the Wilderneſs beyond the Da- 
nube. The ſtory of the perſonal exploits of the 
emperor may induce a reaſonable ſuſpicion of the 
eil eracity of the Greeks. Such was his ſtrength 
| od. ' X ' N 2 = s 4 and 
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A D and exerciſe in arms, that Raymond, ſurnamed 
TV the Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of wield: 
N ing the lance and buckler of the Greek emperor, 


Ever foremoſt to provoke, or to accept a ſingle 
combat, the champions who encountered his atm 


| 

were tranſpierced y the lance, or cut aſunder | 
the ſword of the invincible Manuel ; but al t 
the valour of a ſoldier, he did not unite the {kill 8 
or prudence of a general; and his Turkiſh laurel t 
were blaſted by his laſt campaign, in which he a 
loſt his army in the mountains of Piſidia. Hardy p 
and abſtemious in the field, at Conſtantinople he d 
reſigned himſelf to the arts and pleaſures of a lik ke 
of luxury. The double coſt of a warrior, andy tr 
diffolute prince, exhauſted the revenue, and H 
multiplied the taxes ; and Manuel, in the diftrek th 
of his laſt Turkiſh camp, endured a bitter tt. pr 
proach from, the mouth of a deſperate ſoldier, an 
As he quenched his thirſt at a fountain, he com- dr 
plained that the water was mingled with Chi the 
tian blood. It is not the firſt time, O emperor,” de. 
exclaimed a voice from the crowd, “ that you cet 
« have drank the blood of your Chriſtian fub- the 
* jets.” The daughter of Manvel, by his firſ del 
wife, was deſtined for Bela, an Hungarlan prince, ſua 
who was educated at Conſtantinople, under the per 
name of Alexius ; but the ſubſequent marriage o of 1 
the emperor with Maria, a princeſs of Antioch tron 
was productive of a fon, on whom the name of valc 
Alexius was beſtowed ; the Hungarian prince was WI Parc 
deprived of his bride, and reſumed his former 0 


dame and kingdom; and Alexius, at the age of 
ten years, on his father's deceaſe, aſcended the 
Byzantine chrone. | 1 
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Andronicus, the younger ſon of i Iſaag, and A. D. 
grandſon of Alexius Comnenus, wag dexterous 


in arms, incapable of fear, and poſſeſſed of 2 


teady eloquence. In bis youth, as he followed 


the retreat of the Roman army, he was ſurpriſed 
by the Turks, and remained forme time a reluc- 
tant or willing captive in the power of the 


Sultan. His virtues and vices recommended him 


to the favour of his couſin ; he ſhared the perils 
and the pleaſures of Manuel; and while the em- 
peror lived in public inceſt with his niece Theo- 
dora, the affections of her fiſter Eudocia were 
ſeduced and enjoyed by Andronicus : but his 
treaſonable correſpondence with the king of 
Hungary and the Germanemperor, ſoon engaged 
the attention of Manuel, and a twelve years im- 
priſonment was the puniſhment of his treacher) 

and ingratitude. At the end of this term An. 
dronicus eſcaped from his confinement, traverſed 
the deſert of Moldavia, and the Carpathian hills, 
deceived a party of Walachians who had inter- 
cepted him, and reached Kiow, the reſidence of 
the Ruſſian prince. In this northern region he 
deſerved the forgiveneſs of Manuel, by per- 
ſuading the prince to join the arms of the em- 
peror in the invaſion of Hungary. At the head 
of the Ruffian 'cavalry, Andronicus marched 
trom the Boryſthenes to the Danube; and his 
valour in the aſſault of Zemlin ſealed his free 
pardon, "ITC bl * 7 | 44 n , 

By his patriotiſm, in refuſing an oath of alle- 
glance to the preſumptive heir of the empire, 

Andronicus again offended his fovereign : by ſe- 

ducing the beautiful Philippa, the ſiſter of the 
empreſs Maria, he excited bis reſentment With 

« * n - ; * band 


— 5 


coronation 


Shot 


cep and to Apen, Wnt. 
nicus is Sis ge Af e of Jeruſalem, and 
captivated-the STE ons of T En a young 
and handſome queen, widow of Baldwin the 
Third, king of * Driven from Palef: 
L he retired. with his wife, and his band of 
outlaws, among the Turks of Afia Minor; and at 
length Fe the clemency and received i 
x m the emperor. But the juſt ſuſpicion 
fixed the reſidenc of his daring rela- 
2 at 25 a town of Pontus, ſurrounded 
with rich vineyards, and fituate on the coaſt of 
the Euxine. 
- The death of Manuel, and the diſorders of the 
| ſtate, opener the faireſt field to the ambition of 
Andronicus. The emperor was a boy of twelye 
years of age, without vigour, or wiſdom : the 
empreſs Marja had abandoned her perſon and 
government to a favourite of the Commnenian 
Name ; her daughter-in-law, another Maria had 
excited an inſurrection; a civil war was kindled 
in- Conſtantinople ; the moſt ref able 775 
called aloud for a guardian an avenger ; 
every tongue repeated the praiſe of Andronicus 
In his march ſrom Oenoe to Conſtantinople, his 
train inſenſibly, ſwelled to a croud and an army; 
all oppoliion ſunk before him; and the By Za 
tine navy failed. from the karboar to n. 
and tranſport the ſavibur of the empire. Tbe ff 
bares of Andronicus were to ſalute the.emperot, 
to confine his mother, to puniſh her miniſter,aok 
to reſtore the public order and tranquility. 
of. Alexius was performed with 5 
ſolemmity; but the adherents of Andronicis 
maintained, that the Romans could only be ſayed 
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ya veteran prince,” bold in arms, ſhilſul in poli- A, Ds. 
coy taught to reign by the long experience. >> 


of fortune and mankind; Alexis Was con- 
demned to recerve ai dolleague, who ſoon de- 
graded him fromm t he ſuſt rank 5 condemned-and! 


helpleſs aud unfartunate youth, As the tyrants 
inſenfible to pity; furveyed- thercgorple, he fruchk 
i-rudely with his font, and exclaimed, © = 


« father was a knave, thy mother a whore, 
« thyſelf a fool!” 


executed his mother; and: at laſt ſirangled the 


The ſhort reign of Andronicus was a fingu- 118; 


lar contraſt of vice and virtue ; when he liſt- 
ened to his paſſions, he was the ſcourge, when 


he conſulted his reafon the father, of his peo- 


ple. The neceſſary extinction of the young 
emperor and his mather impoſed the fatal obli 

gation of extirpating the friends, who hated, 
and might puniſh the aſſaſſin. The general de- 
teſtation of the people was at length arouſed, 
ſac Angelus, a deſcendant in the female line 
from the great Alexius, had fled from the ex- 
ecution to the church of St. Sophia. The la- 


nentatiens of the crowd, who had ſought the 


fame ſanctuary, were ſoen converted into curſeg. 
The city into a general ſedition; the name 
of Iſane was re- echoed by innumerable accla- 
mations; and Andronicus, deferted by his guards, 
was abandoned to the rage of the populace. His 
teeth, his hair, an eye, and a hand, were torn 
from him ; ſuſpended between two pillars, every 
hand that could reach the public enemy, in- 
fied on him ſome mark of ingenious, or brutal 
cruelty ; till two friendly,” or furious Italians, 
plunging their ſwords into his body, releaſed him 


from all human puniſhment. In this long aud 
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inful agony, Lord have mercy upon me 
= E and why will you bruiſe a "erent iv 2 were 
the only words that eſcaped his mouth; and our 
batred for the tyrant is loſt i pity for the mas 
Iſaac Angelus, . ſucceeded to the purple, wa 
dethroned by his own vices, and the ambition of 

his brother; and their diſcord introduced the 
Latins to the conqueſt of ' Conſtantinople, the 

firſt great 1 in the fall of the Eaſtern em. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


_ Italy and Rome=- Temporal Domi- 

Popes-—Congqueſt of Italy by the 
1 Images CHaracter 
and Coronation of Charlemagne—Reftoration and 
Decay of the Roman Empire in the Weſt— Inde- 
pendence of Italy-—Conſiitution of the Germanic 


Paganiſm, have been, already reviewed as jnti- 


worſup of images, ſo fiercely diſputed” in the 
eighth and ninth centuries ; add which produced 
the revolt of Italy, the temporal power of the 
Popes, and the dolor alben ef ny Roman empire 
in the Weſt; - 

The vtimitive; Chriſtians were poſſeſſed with 
an unconquerable repugnance to the uſe and abuſe 
ah images; but, under the ſucceſſors of Conſtan- 
3 tine, 


Judah, 3 and Perſecution of Hnages 


mately connected with the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman empire: To theſe we may 7 add the 


T H E propagation of Chriſtianity, the conſti- A. D. 
tution of the catholic church, and the ruin - 
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A. D. tine, in the peace and luxury of the triumphay 
wWTW church, the more prudent biſhops condeſcende 
to indulge à viſible ſuperſtition for the heneſit q 
the multitude. The firſt introduction of a ſyn, 

bolic worſhip was in the veneration of the crok 

and of relics. The fon of God was next repre 

ſented under the form, which, it was ſuppoſed 

he had aſſumed on earth; and the Virgin May 

ſoon claimed and 9btained a fimilar widulgene 

But as the primitive Chriſtians were ignorant d 

the genuine features of the ſon of God, his ms 
ther, and his apoſtles, a Syrian fable was adopted 

by which Chriſt preſents the imperfect impreſſa 

of his face on linen, to Abargus, who wmivekel 

ns his healing power, and offered the ſtrong city d 
Edeſſa to protect him from the ſews. The copia 
of the ſeatures were multiplied with diligence; 
aud, before the frxth century, theſe images wer 

| ted in the camps and cities of the; Eaſſen 

Jo ire; but the ſemblance of idolatry was mort 
coldly. entertained by the rude Barbarians, 1 

the Arian clergy of the Weſt. | 
The worſhip of images had ſtolen into the 
church by infenfible degrees; but in the begs 
ning of the eighth century, in the full magaitude 
of the abuſe, the Greeks were awakened by 08. 
apprehenſion, that under the maſk of Chriſtiu of 

ty, 2 reſtored the religion of their fathen read 
They heard with impatience themſelves charged... 

as tdolators by the Jews and Mabometans, wiv: . 

from the law and the koran, imbibed an imp 
cable hatred to graven images and all relative 
worſhip. The ſervitude of the Jews might & 
3 their authority; but the triumphatt 
uſſulmen caſt into the ſcale of reproach, tf nonan 

weight of truth and victory. Though the cine 


ſon 


nd ca 
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us, Paleſtine, and Egypt; had been forti. K. b. 
a ich che figures of Chriſt, his mother, and 
naß dans, in a rapid conqueſt of ten years; rhe 
bs ſubdued the cities, and their protecting 


ages ; and, in their e the Lord of Hoſts 
nounced a deciſive ju 

tion and contempt of the mute and inanimate 
lols. Many of the Chriſtians oppoſed by mur- 
urs the progreſſive mfluence of theſe ſymbols ; 
e Armenians, even in the twelfth century, were 
t reconciled to them; and the more rude dif- 
ids of the empire were ſtrangers to this innova- 
on of ſacred luxury. I 
Leo the Third, Koch che mountains of Tfauriz, 


t during the firſt ten years of his unſettled reigu, 
9 bowed before the idols he deſpiſed, and ſa- 
hed the Roman pontiffs with the annvual 

ons of his orthodoxy and zeal,” In the refor- 
lation of religion, his firſt ſteps were moderate 
ad cautious; but he was provoked by reſiſtance 
id nvetttve ; the exiſtence, as well as the uſe 
f religious pictures, were profcribed ; the ima- 
8 of Chr, the Virgm, ard the ſaints, were 
emolied; and a ſmooth furface of plaſter was 


cen rex over the walls of the churches of Conſtan- 
re ople and the provinces, In the reign of his 
vba Copronymus, à general aſſembly was ſum- 
nplb boned, and met in the ſuburbs of Conftantino- 


fe ; à decree was pronounced, that all viſible 
ymbols of Chriſt, except in the euchariſt, were 
ther blaſphemous, or heretical ; and all fuch 
Wonments of idolatry were condemned to be 


year 


gment, between the ado- 


id alcended the throne of the Eaſt, Ignorant 
f facted and profane letters, the martial pea · 725 549. 
it was infpired with an hatred of images; 


Prok n, or erazed. - Copronymus, in the firſt 


57 


754. 
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A. D. year of his reign, had undertaken an-expediy 
Sv againſt the Saracens ; during his abſence, bt 
1 70 his palace, and his throne, were oc ü 

by his kinſman Artavaſdes, the ambitious ch 
pion of the orthodox faith. The ' worſhip 
images was triumphantly reſtored but Copt 
mus, Who had retired to his paternal mountay 
ſoon deſcended at the head of his bold and fail 
ful Iſaurians; his victory was deciſive; andl 
| reſentment was directed againſt the monks, bib 
placable enemies. From the chaſtiſement of i 
dividuals, he proceeded to the abolition of i 
order; their religious communities were > 
ſolved; the buildings converted into magazin 
or barracks; and their property confiſcated; a 
with the habit and profeſſion af the monks, i 
public and private worſhip of images was ff 
TONES. 5 | : 
The Eaſt abjured, with reluctance, her ſan 
ſymbols; they were vigorouſly defended by i 
independent zeal of the Italians in the We 
The patriarch of Conſtantinople, and the pi 
of Rome, were nearly equal in eceleſiaſſical u 
and juriſdi tion; but the Greek prelate wasu : 
der the eye of a maſter, while the freedom edi 
Latin biſhop was excited by a diftant fatx 
among the Barbarians of the Weſt. His pop 
lar election endeared him to the Romans; andi 
neglet of the emperors compelled him to c 
fult, both in peace and war, the temporal | 
of the city. The prieſt inſenfibly imbibed 
virtues and ambition, and at length aſſumed 
character, of a prince. In the eighth cent 
the dominion of the pope was founded on ret 
Hon, and that rebellion was juſtified by the if 
zeſy of the Iconoclaſts. The ſecond and - 
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ry pronounced the ſeparation of the Eaſt A. D. 
tt and deprived the lacrilegious tyrant 
the revenue and ſovereignty of Italy, In an 
riſtle from Gregory the Second to Leo, after 
Ifending the uſe of images, he adds, The 
es of the nations are fixed on our humanity ; 
and they revere, as a God upon earth, t 
woſtle g. Peter, whoſe image ybu threaten to 
deftroy. The Barbarians have ſubmitted to 
the yoke of the goſpel, while you alone are 
deaf to the voice of the ſhepherd. Theſe pi. 
ous Barbarians are kindled into rage; they 
think to avenge the perſecution of the Eaft ; 
abandon your raſh and fatal enterprize; reflect. 
tremble, and repent. If you perſiſt, we are 
innocent of the blood that will be ſpilt in the 
conteſt ; may it fall on your own head.” 
On the reception of the proſcriptive edit of 
eo, the Italians trembled for their domeſtic dei- 
les. A ftrong alternative was propoſed. to the 
Loman pontiff ; the royal favour as the price of 
lis compliance, degradation and exile as the pe- 
alty of his diſobedience. Neither zeal nor po- 
cy allowed Gregory to hefitate ; without de- 
tending on prayer or miracles, he boldly armed 
ganſt the public enemy. Ravenna, Venice, and 
e cities of the exarchate and Pentapolis, adhe- 
ed to the cauſe of the orthodox religion; the 
alians ſwore to live and die in the defence of the 
dope, and the ſacred images; the Roman people 
ere devoted to their father ; and even the Lom- 
ards were ambitious to ſhare the merit and ad- 
antage of the holy war. To reſtore his domi- 
ons in Italy, the emperor ſent a fleet and army 
ato the Adriatic gulf; the Greeks made their 
lelcent in the neighbourhood of Ravenna; he 
| * 


UNE 
bisq 
up 

* 
up i 
Prod 


| + A D. dhe inhabitants armed in the defence. gf ihelt a 
wy gion and country; after a hard · fought battle, tt 
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Greeks were compelled to xetreat-tp.thew ſhin 
and amidſt the triumph of the catholic arms, 
Roman pontiff convened + fyngd of ,ninety-thy 
biſhapsagainft the hereſy of the Iconoclaſts,. Wit 

their conſent, he ,prongunced a general, excoalf 
munication-againſt all who ſhould attack the 
dition of their fathers, and the images gf tþ 
faints; no ſooner had they confirmed their oy 
ſafety, the worſhip of jmages, and the freeday 
Rome and Italy, than the popes appea 
ave relaxed of their lexerity, and to ha ve ſpan 
the relics of the Byzantine dominion. Then 
perial/exarch was permitted to reſide with 
walls of Ravenna rather as a captive than a gi 
ter; aud till the coronation of Charlemans 
the government of Rome and Ita. WAS xen 
in the name of the ſucceſſors of - Conſtantine, 

When the ſovereignty of the Greek empeny 
Was (extinguiſhed, thę ruins of Rome. preſent 
the fad image of depopulation and decay, I 
inhabitants, the oflspring of ſlaves; and ſtranga 
were deſpicable in the eyes of the victorious bu 
Harians. In the name of a Roman,“ ſaysll 
diſhop Liutprand, © we jaclude hate vet is 

« whatever is cowardly, whatever is perfidia 
e the extremes of avaxice and luxury, and en 
* vice that can proſtitute the dignity of hun- 
* nature.” The Romans, habituated to ſag 
beheld with terror their on liberty, the el 
of ſuperſtition. By the neceſſity of their Jt 
tion, they were caſt into the rough model d 
republican government; they were compelled 
Ae ſome judges in peace, and leaders in wil 
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d conſent of the multitude. The tile of the 


domeſtic counſels were moderated by the autho- 
ity of the biſhop ; his recent ſervices, and their 
atitude, accuſtomed the Romans to conſider 
im as the firſt magiſtrate or prince of the city; 
ad he transſerred to the popes, his ſucceſſorz, 
he nobleſt title, the free choice of a people de · 
wered from {lavery, 

The Lombards had early been tempted hy the 
Pealh and diſorders of Italy; their monarch 
iutprand, as the champion of the holy images, 
ad invaded the province of Romagna; the ca- 
lies of the exarchate yielded to his power, 


ms. But that city was ſpeędily recovered hy 
he maritime forces of the Venetians; and the 
reeks uniting ſoon after with the Barbarians in 
1 unnatural alliance, the king of the Lombards 
id the exarch marched to the conqueſt of Spo- 
eto and Rome. The. ſtorm however was di- 
ene; yet Italy was. continually alarmed 4 
utprand, with the vexatious alternative of hot- 
lity and truce. By his ſucceſſor Aſtolphus, Ra- 
ena was ſubdued ; and Rome was ſummoned 
bo acknowledge the victorious Lombard as her 


treated ; they complained ; and the ſword of 
be Barbarians was ſuſpended by the arts of ne- 
ciation, till the popes had engaged the friend- 
up of an ally, ang an avenger beyond the 


Gregory 


doman {ſenate was revived ; and their foreign and 


id the gates of Ravenna were opened to his 


ful ſovereign, The Romans heſitated ; they 


191 


de nobles aſſembled to deliberate, and their re- A. D. 
ves could not be executed without the union © | 


* 


* 
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K D. Gregory the Firſt, in his diſtreſs, had'impled 

qe aid of the hero of the age, Charles Mart 

who” governed the French 'Monarchy With th 

humble title of mayor or duke; but the greatg 

of his'occupations prevented Charles from in 

tering in the affairs of Italy, except by an\/inefſ 

tual mediation, His fon [Pepin afſtimed thee 

fice'of champion of the Roman church; hel 

teped to the repreſentations of Stephen the Thi 

754. Who in perſon had paſſed the Alps to ſolicit i 

friendſhip and ſupport. The return of the 

ceflor of St. Peter, was facilitated by a Fred 

army, led by the king in perſon. The Id 

ef after a weak reſiſtance, obtained an i 

minious peace; which was violated by A 

phus the moment he was delivered from the 
midable preſence of the Franks. Rome 

again encompaſſed by his arms, and again di 
vered by a fecond =; meg of Pepin. "Aft 
Phus was taught the lęſſons of juſtice and fi 

Tity ftor1 the ſcourge of a foreign maſter; af 

the Lombards, after this chaſtiſement, largviſh 

twenty years in a ſtate of gradual decay. W 


942 ·— ͥ —— 


| their minds were not humbled to their'conditia 1 
! they repeated their vexatious inroads ; and, ec 
| either fide, their expiring monarchy was pelt diffe 
4 | by the zeal and prudence of pope Adnan, 4 the 1 
U by the genius and ſortune of Charlemagne M bbe! 
24 ſon of Pepin. The paſſes of the Alps were Mar 
0 | prized, and the walls of Pavia were inveſted. My ct 
| 1 ter a blockade of two years, Deſiderius, the l ſents 
* 774. of their native princes, ſurrendered” his capital of 8 
Fa and the Lombards, left in poſſeſſion of their ly bo 
ke tional laws, became the brethren rather than diſti 
i fabjeds of the Franks, 2 
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— lor ingian race for their aid, were the dignities of 
ag of France, and of patrician of Rome. The 
powers of royalty were exerciſed by Pepin, mayor 

o the palace; but the regal title was ftil] attached 

ef to Childeric, the laſt deſcendant of Clovis. The 

den mayor and the nobles were bound by an oath of 


Gdelity to the royal phantom. Their common 
ambaſſadors addrefled the Roman pontiff to ab- 
ſolve their promiſe. The intereſt of pope Za- 
chary prompted him to decide, that the nation 
might lawfully unite in the ſame perſon, the title 
and authority of king; and that the unfortunate 
Childeric ſhould be degraded, ſhaved, and con- 
hyed- in a monaſtery for the remainder of his 
days. The anſwer was agreeable to the wiſhes 
of the Franks; the Merovingian race diſappear- 
ed; Pepin was exalted on a buckler by the free 
ſufrage of the people; the Franks were abfolved 
from their oath ; but a dire anathema was: thun- 
dered againſt them if they renewed the freedom 
of choice, except in the meritorious: race of the 
Carlovingian- prince. = 
The ſupreme magiſtrate of Italy, after it was 
recovered by the arms of Juſtinian, had been in- 
differently filed the exarch or patrician. After 
the revolt of Italy, and the loſs of the exarchate, 
the ſenate and people ſucceſſively inveſted Charles 
Martel and his poſterity with the honaurs- of pa- 
rician of Rome. The Roman ambaſſadors pre- 
ſented theſe patricians with the keys of the ſhrine 
of St. Peter, as a ſymbol of ſovereignty. The 
power of Charlemagne converted an rary 
diſtinction of alliance into actual authority; in 
the twenty-ſix years that elapſed between the 
conqueſt of the Lombards, and his imperial co- 
n.. CNN ronation, 


he effential rewards of the popes to the Car- A. D. 
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4 D. yoriation, chat prince ruled Rome with as abſolug 


u a will as his own kingdom; nor was there ay e 
u remaining which the title of the en 4 

r could add to the patrician of Rome. = 

The gratitude of the Carloviagians 'was ad be 
Ante to thaſe obligations, and the donation AR ... 
che exarchate was the firſt fruits of the conquet i -: . 
of Pepin. This ſplendid donation was gram zar 

to the Roman pontitf in ſupreme and ablgluiifc.. 
| nee and the world beheld, for the fr "16 
time a Chriſtian biſhop inveſted with the pa va 
gatives of a temporal prinee. The * * 
che dutchy of Spoleto, in the diſſolution of bar 
Lonibard kingdom, voluntarily profefled then val 
ſelves the ſervants and ſubjects of St. Peter, an V 
by this furrender completed the preſent circle g * 
the eecloſtaſtical — In the tranſports of er t 
victory, Charlemagne had deſpoilecl himſelfu pire: 
the Greek emperor by a written or verbal be! 


- Hion of the cities and iflagds which had forme 
belonged to the exarchate; but in the Os <P 
ments of reſtection, he viewed with j 
recent greatneſs of hrs ecclefiaftical IT 1 
-execution-of his own and his father's promile 
was reſpectfully cluded, and the king wc the 
| e te _ —— allerted the inalienah 
rights empire | 
Beſbre the end of the elghth century, * 
apoftolic feribe compoſed Rh decretals and d ind u 
non of Conſtantine, According to the led a 
uit emperor, the firſt of the Chriſtian prince 
was healed: of the leprocy, and parigad in m 
waters of baptiſm by St. Tieren, the Ron 
biſhop; and the gratitude of the monarch WH wa 

- ciſptayed in bis reſolution to found 2 new e 
in — an to reſign to the popes —— 


perpetu 


- 
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lutg perpetual ſovereignty. of Rome, Italy, and the . . 


a provinces of the We | | 
ea c by Adrian the Firſt, who introduced this me- 

morable donation into the world, to imitate the li- 
G8 berality of Conftantine. The popes by this gift 
L CS cre delivered from their debt of gratitude; and 
the ſucceſſors of St. Peter and Conſtantine were 
javeſted with the POPs and perogatiyes of the 
Cxſars. In the twelith century, the validity of 
ths deed was confuted by the pen of Laurentius 


en alla; but a falſe and obſolete title ſtill ſancli- 
nents the reign of the pontifls, who themſelves 
ede finite at the crodulity of the 


vulgar. _ 


ail While the popes eſtabliſhed in Italy their 
eedom and dominion, the images, the firſt cauſe 
| WW of their revolt, were reſtored in the Eaftern. em- 
fu pire. The fair and ambitious Irene as ſoon as 


the reigned in her own name and that of her ſon, 
udertook the ruin of the Iconoclaſts. A ſynod, 
convened at Nice, pronounced, that the worſhip 
ff the images was agreeable to ſcripture and rea- 
ſon; and the empreſs Theodora, the widow. of 
Theophilus, eſtabliſhed the triumph of the Ca- 
holics, aud the perſecution. of the Iconoclaſts. 
But though the Greek emperors had reſtored the 
images, they had not reſtored the eſtates which 
dad been torn from the ſucceſſors of St. Peter; 
and under the reign of the pious Irene, the popes 
had already confummated the ſeparation of Rome 
and Italy, by the tranſlation of the empire to 
Charlemagne. The title of patrician was below 
the merit and greatneſs of the ſon of Pepin; and 
„ was only by reviving the Weſtern empire that 
they could pay their obligations, or - ſecure their 
labliſhment. Leo, the ſucceffor of Adrian, 
O 2 placed 
by: 


Charlemagne was exhort- . 


780; 
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A. D. placed 2 precious crown on the head of Charls 
ST> magne, who on the feſtival of Chriſtmas, the la 
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800. yearof the eighth century, appeared in the church Ir 
Dec. 25. f St. Peter; the dome feſounded with the ach. le 
mations of the people, Long life and victory u be 

% Charles, the moſt pious Auguſtus, crown th 

& by God the great and pacific emperor of the re: 

* Romans.“ The emperor, even in his familien 
converſation, proteſted his ignorance of the in di 
tentions of Leo, though the preparations for m. 
ceremony muſt have diſcloſed the ſecret, and H in 
ourney of Charlemagne reveals his knowledge Ch 

and expectation; the imperial title was the ami lo- 

tious object of a prince whoſe dominions Eaft aii 

„ Weſt, extended from the Ebro to the Elbe, che 
VPiſtula; and between the North and South, fron uſu 
the dutchy of Beneventum to the river y but 

the perpetual boundary of Germany and De 110 
mark. The ſubjugation of Germany withden e the 

the veil which had fo long concealed the co bli 

nent or iſlands of Scandinavia from the knowl a 1 
ledge of Europe. The fierceſt of the Saxon ( 
4dolators eſcaped from the Chriſtian tyrant Sa 
their brethren of the North; the Ocean and Med 
diterranean were covered with their pirat inſt 
fleets; and Charlemagne beheld with a ſigh wer 
deſtructive progreſs of the Normans,” who, WW iirlt 

leſs than ſeventy * precipitated the fall of of: 

race and monarchy. | * J duet 

Bid - Lewis the Pious ſurvived the other ſons f end 
B41, Charlemagne, and poſſeſſed the whole emp nam 
of that prince; but that empire, after a , mor 
ſtructive war, was divided again by the th and 
-fors of Lewis. The *kingdoins of Germany was 
and France were ſeparated for ever. II " 

Nl 


* 


provinces of Gaul between the Rhone wy . 
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Alps, the Meuſe and the Rhine, were aſſigned A. D. 
with Italy 10 the imperial dignity of Lothaire. "= 
jn the partition of his thare, Lorraine and Ar- _ 
les, two recent and tranſitory kipgdoms, were 85 
beſtowed on the younger children; and Lewis 356. 
the Second, his eldeſt ſon; was content with the 875. 
realm of Italy, tho proper patrimony of a Roman 
emperor, - On his death, the vacant throne was 
diſputed by has uncles and coufins ; and the Poſe? 
moſt dexterouſly ſeized the opportunity of judg- 
ing the claims and merits of the candidates. 
Charles the Fat, the laſt emperox of the Car; 
lovingian race was depoſed on account: of inſa- 
gity, in a diet. According to the meaſure © 
their ſorce, the governors, biſhops, and lords, 
uſurped the fragments of the falling empire; 
but their title and poſſeſſion were alike preca- 
nous, and the term of ſeventyrfour years, from 
the abdication of Charles the Fat, to the eſta- 
bliſnment of Otho the Firſt, may be deemed 
a vacancy. | ET as, 
Otho was of the noble. race of the dukes of 962. 
Saxony; his father Henry the Fowler was elect- 
ed by the ſuffrage of the nation, to ſave and 
inſtitute the kingdom of Germany. Its limits 
were enlarged on every fade by his fon, the 
firſt and greateſt of the Othos. At the head 
of a victorious army, he paſſed the Alps, ſub- 
dued the kingdom of Italy, delivered the pope, 
and for ever fixed the imperial crawn in the 
name and nation of Germany, From that me- 
morable ra, two maxims were introduced, 
and ratified by time. I. That the Prince who 
was elected in the German diet acquired from 
that inſtant the ſubject kingdoms of Italy and 
e ge hor ane 

| ume 


1 
- 


888, 


A. D. füme the titles of emperor and Auguſtus 1ill ht 
wx» had received the crown from the hands of thy 
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Roman pontiff, SERIE 

* The Greeks,” during the latter part of the 
reign of Charlemagne, had reſpectfully faluted 
him with the title of Baſleus, and emperor of the m. 
Romans. But this tribute of veneration, which 
was extorted by the virtues and ſucceſs of tha 
prince, they refuſed to his feeble poſterity. The WF! 
fame claim was aſſerted under the Othos ; bu ni. 
the Byzantine court perſiſted in their determm al 
tion not to proſtitute to the kings of Germany the Ih 
title of Roman emperors. 2 | 

_ Yet theſe emperors, in the election of the 
ps 8, continued to exerciſe the powers which 
ad been aſſumed by the Urecian and Gorhic pu 


princes. Seven cardinal biſhops directed a ſenate, WF 
compoſed of the moſt reſpectable Roman ecc be 
Haftics, moſt of whom were dignified with tet 
Utle of cardinals. On the death of the pope f h 
theſe biſhops recommended a ſucceſſor to e 
ſuffrage of the college of cardinals, and their Pan! 
choice was ratified or rejected by the applauſe oF gil 
murmurs of the Roman people; but the electia 
was imperfect till the emperor bad fignified his 
"conſent. Aſter a long ſeries of ſcandal, the apo order 
tolic Tee was reformed and exalted by the aufe ct 
rity and Zeal of Gregory the Seventh. Tee 
ambitious monk devoted his life to the execuiau e a 
of two projects. I. To fix in the college fenen 
clinals the fole right of election. II. To bete em 
and refume the Weſtern empire as a fief of de lt x 
church, and to extend his temporal dominia | 
over the kings and kingdoms of the earth. Tit 
flirſt of the defigns was accompliſhed by the firm 
ſupport of the ecclefiaſtical order; but * 
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dend attempt was vigorouſly: reliſted by the fe- A. D. 4% 
cular power, and finally extinguiſhed by the im Id 4 

vement of reafon, . * 1 

The German Czefars had long been ambitious | 
0 eaflave the kingdom of Italy; but their patri- 
monial eſtates were ſtretched along the Rhine, 
or ſcattered, through diſtant provinces; and this 
domain was alienated by the imprudence or dif- 
Tres of facceſhve princes ; their revenue, fram 
müme and vexatious prerogauve, was ſcarcely 
ſulncient for the maintenance of their houſhold. 
Their troops were formed by the voluntary fer- 
vice of their feudal vallals, who paſſed the Alps 
with reluRance, and capriciouſſy deferted before 
he end of the campaign. In the Italjan cities, a 
municipal government was never totally abolifh- 
ed; and in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the flame of freedem and induſtry was rekindled 


— by the Lombards. Each city filled the meaſure 
ops WE! ber dioceſe and diſtrict. The juriſdiction of 
ee biſhops, the marquiſſes, and the counts, was 
hot niſhed from the republics of Tuſcany. The 
e iſlative authority was inherent in the general 


ſembly; but the executive powers were entruſt- 
i to three confuls, annually choſen from the three 


apoſ ders of captains, vatuaſfors, and commons, into 

fe lich the republic was divided. Under the 
That dection af equal law, the tabours of agricul- 

aro re and commerce were: gradually revived ; and 
tene invincible ſpirit of kberty prevailed over the 

eo tempts of the two F e the greateſt and 

ae ol renowned princes of the middle age. 

19400 Frederic the Firft had invaded the repubhes 2150. 
TW! Lombardy with art, valour, and cruelty; the 192. 
em oſtinate cities were reduced by the terror orforce 


lis arms; and Milan was razed to the ground 


r, 
: l 
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20 


A _D. by the inflexible conqueror. But that city ſo 
xroſe from her aſhes ; the cauſe of Lombard 


1198, 
1250. 


cities, and the fabric of oppreſſion was over 


family was beheaded at Naples on a /publ 
ſcaffold. | | . 
1250. 


of a fœderative republic. The inſtitution 


count palatine of the Rhine, and the three am 
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was eſpouſed by pope Alexander the Third, the 
Greek emperor, and the republic of Venice 
Frederic was compelled, in the treaty of Con 
ſtance, to ſubſcribe. the freedom of twenty. u 


turned in a day. His grandſon, Frederic th 
Second, was recommended by his birth and ed 
cation to the "Italians; bis father, Henry the 
Sixth, had united to the empire the kingdomsd 
Naples and Sicily; from theſe hereditary realm 
the ſon derived an ample and ready ſupply d 
troops and treaſure ; yet Frederic the Second wn 
finally oppreſſed by the arms of the Lombard 
and the thunders of the vatican; his kingden 
was given to a ſtranger, and the laſt of Ju 


Aﬀer the death of Frederic the Second, 
crowd of princes and prelates diſputed the n 
of the empire. The lords of innumerable 
tles aſſumed a ſtate of independence; but tit 
union of the Germans produced at length; ul 
der the name of an empire, a great free ſyſt 


diets kept alive the national ſpirit; and ti 


powers of a common legiſlature are ſtill ere the 
eiſed by the three colleges, of the eleQors, f 1101 
-princes, and the free and imperial cities of Gay 20 
bar gr I. The electors were compoſed of feral ot 
of the moſt powerful feudatories, who aſſun N of 
the privilege of chuſing the Roman empemi vet 
Theſe were the king of Bohemia, the duke 
Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburgb, f ef 
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bilhops of Mentz, of Treves, and of Cologne, A: D, 
II. The college of princes and prelates deliver. ww 
ed themſelves from a pronnſcuous multitude, © © 
and reduced the long ſeries of independent 
counts to four repreſentative votes. III. The 
commons were introduced as the third branch of 
the legiſlature; the Hanſeatie league commanded 
the trade and navigation of the North; the con- 
ſederates of the Rhine ſecured the intercourſe of 
the inland country; the influence of theſe ci- 
ties has been adequate to their wealth and po- 
licy; and their negative ſtill invalidates the acts 
of the two ſuperior oolleges of electors and 
princes. e 4 | 

In the fourteenth century, the Roman empire 
of. Germany no longer held, except on the bor- 
ders of the Rhine and Danube, a ſingle province 
of Trajan or Conſtantine. The Roman pontiffs, 
who in exile or captivity,” at Avignon, affected 
the dominion of the earth, beſtowed on Charles 
the Fourth of Bohemia, the promiſe of the va- 
cant empire. The death of his competitors 
united the electoral college, and Charles was una- 
nimouſly ſaluted king of the Romans, and future 
emperor, But this title deſcribed little more than n 
the elective and impotent magiſtrate of an ariſto- 1 
cracy of princes; and his beſt prerogative was 4 
the right of preſiding and propoſing in the na- L 
tional fenate, which was convened at his fum- 
mons. The gold of Italy fecured the election 
of his fon ; but ſuch was the ſhameful poverty 
of the Roman emperor, that his perſon was ar- 
reſted 1a the ſtreets of Worms, and was detained 
in the public inn as a pledge for the payment 
of his expences, | 


13535. 


Yet 
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A. D. Let the apparent majeſty of the ſame empe, 
cor in the diet may mo our aſtoniſh 
1356. ment and admiration. The domeftic fervice q 
the palace was performed by the hereditay 
great officers, the feven electors, who in rank 
and title were equal to kings. The feals d 
+ the triple kingdom were borne in ſtate by the 
arehbiſhops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treve 
the perpetual arch-chancellors of Germany, 
Italy, and Arles. The great marſhal regula. 
ed the order of the gueſts. The great fteward 
the count palatine of the Rhine, placed the difhg 
on the table. The great chamberlain, the mar. 
grave of Brandenburgh, preſented the golden 
 ewer and baſon to waſh. And the king of By. 
hemia, as cup-bearer, was reprefented by the 
= emperor's brother, the duke of Luxemburg 

| Nor was the fupremacy of the emperor con 
| ed to Germany; the hereditary monarchs af 
= Europe coafeſſed the pre-eminence of his rank 
| and dignity; to his perſon the title of majeſty 
| Was long appropriated; and he diſputed with the 
pope the prerogative of creating kings and ab 

Fembling comcits, | 


CHAP. 


r > oo oe ET 2 OS > 
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Deſeription , Arabia and its inhabitants=—bitrth, 
clarudter, and doctrine of Mahkomet—hepreach- 
es at Mecca—flies Yo Medina—propagates his 
religion by the fword=—voluntary or reluftant 
ſubmiſſion of the Arabs—his death and fucceſſars 
the claims and fortunes of Ali, and hs deſcen- 
dants, (4 Wc ks TRE: | 


Do RING the reign of Heraclius, the doc- A. P. 
trnes and victories of Mahomet rapidly engag- 
ed the public attention, and the genius of the 
Arabian prophet, the manners of his nation, and 
the ſpirit of his religion, involve the cauſes of 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire, 

The Arabian peninfula contains the vacant 
ſpace between Perſia, Syria, Egypt, and Æthio- 
pia; and the entire ſurface of it exceeds in a four- 
told proportion that of Germany, or France; 
but the far greater part of it has properly ac- 
* the epithets of the ſtory and the ſandy. In 

e dreary waſte, a boundleſs level of ſand is in- 
or | | terfected 


. 
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A. D. terſected by ſharp and naked mountains. Th 
| winds diffuſe a noxious, and even deadly vapoy; 
the hillocks of ſand which they alternately rai 

and ſcatter, have buried whole caravans and erg 
armies; deſtitute of navigable rivers, the g 
freſhment of water is precariouſly to pe enjoye 

by the Arabian traveller; and a ſcanty ſupply 

rain is collected for his uſe in ciſterns and aque 

ducts. But the high lands that border on the 
Indian ocean are diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperig 
plenty; wood and water freely preſent them 
ſelves; the air is more temperate ; the fru 

more delicious; the animals and the human me 

more numerous; the pecuhar. gifts of fragky 

cenſe and coffee have attracted, in different agg 

the merchants of the world ; and this part of th 


Habeen! contraſted with the /fory and the ſakdj 


has been honoured with the epithet of happy. Bu 
4918 nominal diviſion is unknown to-the Anh 
themſelves; and a country, whoſe language art 
inhabitants have ever been the ſame ſcarceh 
tains a veſtige of its ancient geography. Tit 
diſtricts of Bahrein and Oman are oppoled to the 


- - Tealmof Perſia; emen diſplays the fituation tin 

— Arabia Feelix ; and the province of Hejaa, alu de 

the coaſt of the Red Sea, has been rendered bre 

luſtrious by the birth of Mahomet. | Ar 

Along the ſhores of the Perſtan Gulf, of M iu 

Ocean, and even of the Red Sea, the Icthyophapil pri 

. or fiſh-eaters,, wandered in queſt of their pref the 

carious food; but in an early period of antiquity anc 

the great body of the Arabs emerged. from tw the 

ſcene of primitive miſery, and roſe at once 0 po; 

"the more "kg. and plentiful condition of pi 
paſtoral life. The ſame life has been uniform) 


purſued; and in the portraits of the modem 
A Bedoueciũ 
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1nveens, we may trace the manners of their A B. 
nn” who in he age of Moſes, or Maho- * 
met conducted their horſes, their camels, and . 
ſheep, to the ſamie ſprings and the fame paſtures; 
The Bedoweens preſerve, with fuperſtitious care, 
the breed and pedigree of the horſe ; and in the 
opinion of the naturaliſt, the genuine and origt- 
nal country of that noble animal, is Arabia, 
The utility of che camel aſſigns to that beaſt the 
ſecond rank in eftimation ; ſtrong and patient, 
theſe creatures are capable of performing without 
eating or drinking, a journey of ſeveral days; and 
almoſt every part, alive or dead, is ſerviceable to 
nan. The milk is plentiful and nutritious; the 
young and tender fleſh has the taſte of veal; 2 
valuable ſalt is extracted from the urine; the 
dung ſupplies the deficiency of fuel; and the 
long hair which falls each year, and is renewed, 
is coarſely manufactured into the garments, the 
furniture, and the tents of the Bedoweens, | 

Many of the Arabian tribes were collected into 
towns, and employed in the labours of trade and 
agriculture; theſe ſtill devoted a part of their 
tine and induſtry to the management of their cat- 
tle, and mingled, in peace and war, with their 
brethren of the Defert, Forty-two cities of 
Arabia axe enumerated by Abnlfeda ; but the 
luſtre of the more ancient was eclipſed by the 
prophetic glories of MDI NA and Mxcca; near 
the Red Sea, ahd at the diſtance of two hundred 
and ſeventy miles from each other. The laſt of 
theſe holy places never exceeded the ſize and 
populoufneſs of Marſeilles ; but the fame and 
ſpirit of the Koreiſhites, who reigned in Mecca, 
ere conſpicuous among the Arabian tribes; their 
an rocky 
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A. D. rocky foil refuſed indeed the labours of agriey 
ure, but their poſition was favourable to trade: 
only forty miles from the ſea- port of Gedda, aud 
almoſt at an equal diſtance from Yemen and $y 
ria, the lucrative traffic of the Koreiſhites dif. 
ſed plenty and riches through the ſtreets of Mee 
and the proſeſſion of merchandise was unite 

wich the love of arms. | 
I be tranſient dominion obtained by the Aly 
ſinians, the. Perſians, the ſultans of Egypt, ad 
the Turks over the kingdom of Yemen, has ug 

125 | precluded the Arabs from the praiſe of 

| independence; a fhadow of juriſdiction is at pre 
ent exerciſed by the Ottoman Porte; but the 
ſultan is reduced to ſolicit the friendſhip of 
people, whom it would be danger6us-'to pn 
voke. The character and country of the Ark 
diſplay the obvious cauſes of their freedom ; th 
patient and active virtues of a ſaldier are wks 
Fly nurſed in the babus and diſcipline of 
aftoral life. Ihe care of the ſheep and eme 
abandoned to the women of the tribe; and the 
Martial youth is ever on horſeback, and in the 
field; to practiſe the exereiſe of the baw, the 
javelin, and the ſcymetar; their | horſes and 
- camels, which, in eight or ten days, can perform 
a march of four or five hundred miles, diſappeu 
before a conqueror; the ſecret waters of the De- 
ſert elude his ſearch; and his viRorioustroops | 

are conſumed with thirſt, hunger, and fatigne. WW .. 
When Mahomet erected; his holy Rtandaitl, te. , 
kingdom, of Yemen was a province of the Her -. 
han empire; yet ſeven princes of the Homem f b. 
till reigned in the mountains; and from Meca Ar: 
- 19; the Euphrates, the Arabian tribes were cot- ha 


founded 


ST . 


= K 


2 


fraud or force, the 
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funded by the Greek and Latins, under the ge- A: D. 


neral appellation of SaRACRxCGS. IS 

The dignities of ſheich and emir, in every 
tribe, are appropriated to a particular family, and 
igvariably deſcend in this choſen ace; but the 
order of ſucceſſion is looſe and precarious ; and 
the moſt worthy, or aged, of the kinſmen, are 
preferred to the office, of compoſing diſputes by 
their advice, and guidiag the valour by their ex- 
ample; even the fſemales are allowed their claim; 
and the reign of Mavia is famous in eccleſiaſtica] 
ſtory, The ſofter natives of Yemen ſupported 
the pomp and meg of a monarch ; and the 
cities. of Mecca and Medina preſent the ſubſtance 
of a commonwealth; the grandfather of Maho. 
met, and his lineal anceſtors, appear to have ex- 
erciled a degree of regal authority; but they 
zeigned by the opinion of their wiſdom and in- 
egrity; their influence was divided with their 
patrimony ; and the ſceptre was transferred from 
the uncles of the prophet to a younger braach'of 
the tribe of Koreiſh. 

The Arabs pretend, that in the div iſion of the 
earth, the rich and fertile climates were aſſigned 
tothe other branches of the human family, and 
that the poſterity of Iſmael might recover, by 
portion of inheritance, of 
which he had been unjuſtly deprived. - If a Be- 
doween diſcovers a ſolitary traveller, he rides 
brouſly againſt him, crying, with a loud voice, 
* undrefs thyſelf; thy aunt (my wife) is without 
* agarment;” and mercy is the reſult of ready 
whmifion, but the death of the aggreſſor would 
de avenged by the reſt of the tribe. Among the 
Arabs, the honour of their women, and their 
#ard;, is moſt eaſily wounded ; an indecent ac. 


non 
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A: D. tion. à contemptuous word, can be expiated onh 
3 by the blood of the offender ; and ſuch is they 
| patient lnyeteracy, ' that they will wait hob 
months and years the opportunity of revenge. 
Though ihe Arabians were ignorant of the 28 
of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric, "the 
tration was ſharp, their fancy luxuriant 
their wit ftrong and ſententious; and the''genig 
and merit of a riſing poet was celebrated by M 
applauſe of his own, and the kindred tribes 
ther generoſity diſclaimed the narrow meat 
of diſcretion and experience; and the hoſpitali 
which was practiſed by Abraham, and is iningm 
talized by Homer, is ſtill reuewed in the cg 

- bf the Arabs. The ferocious Bedoween rcteit 
the ſtranger, who confides in his honour, at 
who enters, without hefitatich, his tent, with! 
ſincere embrace, and with affectionate attentid "op 
The character of Hatem is the perfect niodel 6 
Arabian virtue; he was brave and liberal; © 
eloquent poet and facceſsful robber; forty cant 
were roalted at his hoſpitable feaſts; and at M,, 25 

prayer of a ſuppliant enemy, he reſtoreiſ both ug... 


capttves and the ſpoil. | | UE 

The Arabs confined their religion to the v 
ſhip of the fun, the moon, and the fixed fan 
Though each independent warrior might chang 
the object of his fantaſtic devotion, yet the nat 
has always acknowledged the religion, as wells 
language, of Mecca: The genuine antiqui 
the Ca ABA afcends beyond the Chriſtian ar: A. 
tent, or cavern, might ſuffice for the worſhip 
the ſavages; but an edifice of ſtone has bed 
erected 11 its place; and the art and power of 
*monarchs of the Eaſt have been confined to 
" Aimplicity of the original model. TRY 
12 | Orell 
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the ſacerdotal 
deſcents, to the grandfather of Mahomet; and 
the family of the Haſhemites; from whom he 
ſprung, was the moſt reſpectable in the country.” 

The fame rites, which are now accompliſhed 


ank by the faithful Muſſulman, were invented” and 
practiſed by the ſuperſtition of the ancient idola- 

wn; and the uſe of ſacrifices, which has ſo 

— generally prevailed, expreſſed the gratitude of 

fan 


onfidered the life of man as the moſt precious 
blatjon ; and this cruel practice was preſerved 


A Dy the tribe of the Dumatians, as late as the 
hid century. The cuſtom of cirecamerfion had 
i wy exiſted aeg them; and has been ſilently 
It 


ran{mitted to their poſterity and proſelytes, with- 
hut the cenſure or the precept of the koran, ' 

The Jews were ſettled in Arabia ſeven hundred 
ears before the death of Mahomet ; their num- 
bers were increaſed by the multitude expelled by 
tus and Hadrian; they erected ſynagogues inthe 
ities, and caſtles in the Wilderneſs; and their 
entile converts were confounded with the chil- 


Iren of Tſraet, whom they reſembled in the out- 
wy mark of circumciſion. The perſecution 
uy If the ſectaries by the catholics; - induced the 


pprefled to retire beyond the limits of the'Ro- 
Ian empire; and the doctrines of "Chriſtianity 
ere propagated in the churches of Yemen; 
de Arabs were taught to believe the exiſtence of 
ue ſupreme © God; the moſt rational acknow- 
edged his power, though they neglected his 
rorthip ; and it was habit rather than conviction, 
bat ſtill attached them to the relics of idolatry. 
n the ſtory of the Hebrew patriarchs, they were 
Vox. II. 2 P _, pleaſed 


the Arab to his Gods; but his zeal too frequently 


| J 
oreiſh had acquired the cuſtody of the Caapa: A. D. 
no See devolved, through four linea 


e 
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A. D. pleaſed to diſcover” the fathers of their nation 
S—> they applauded the birth and promiſes of Ilmach 
| revered the virtue of Abraham; and traced hy 
pedigrees and their own, to the creation of th 

firſt man. 
Mahomet, or more properly Mohammed Wo: 
ſprung from the tribe of Koreiſh, and the fan, Wt 

ly of Haſhem, the only ſon of Abdallah u 
Amina; he was born at Mecca, four years an 

the death of Juſtinian. In his early infancy le Wa: 

was deprived of his father and mother; and Hie 
numerous uncles reduced the ſhare of the orphatk 
inheritance to five camels, and an AXthiopia 
maid-ſervant. His uncle, Abu Taleb, was ai. 
guardian of his youth; in his twenty-fifth qe 

he entered into the ſervice of Cadijah, and 
widow of Mecca, who ſoon beſtowed upon hu or 

her hand and fortune. By this alliance the Men, 

of Abdallah was reſtored to the ſtation of his W 
Z .., -- ceſtors ; and continued in the practice of domeſi 
= virtue till, in the fortieth year of his age, heb 
ſumed the title of a prophet, and proclaimed mi 
religion of the koran. g the 
The perſonal beauty of Mahomet is eſtabliſhed'1hc 

by the tradition of his companions ; and in He 
familiar offices of life, he adhered to the graw] tt 
and ceremonious politeneſs of his country, H Ib 
memory was capacious and retentive; his ede 
eaſy and ſocial ; his imagination ſublime ; M |: 
judgment clear, rapid, and decifive, He is 
educated in the uſe of the pureſt diale& of Ari 
bia; and the fluency of his ſpeech was corre 
and enhanced by the practice of diſcreet Ne 1 
ſeaſonable ſilence: but theſe powers of eloquent 
were contraſted with an illiterate mind; and tit 


youth of Mahomet had never been inſtructed þ 
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hearts of reading and writing. The two jour- A. D. 
es he had undertaken into Syria, were confined d 
the fairs of Boſra and Damaſcus ; in the firſt, 
then he accompanied his uncle, he was only 
hirteen years of age; and in the ſecond, his duty 
ompelled him to return when he had difpoſed 
the merchandize of Cadijab, From his earlieſt 
outh, Mahqmet was addicted to religious con- 


E : 
a &oplation ; each year, during the month of 
cy k tamadan, be. withdrew to the cave of Hera, 


bree miles from Mecca ; and at length delivered, 
der the name of Jam, that faſth, which is 
pmpounded of an eternal truth, and a neceſſary 


aa, THAT THERE IS ONLY ONE GOD, ANR 
Jen, HAT MAHOMET Is THE APOSTLE OF GOD. 

"a In the koran, the penetration of the Arabian 
uu ophet has rejected the worſhip of idols and 
en dee, of ſtars and planets, on the rational prin- 
bee, that whatever riſes muſt ſet, that whatever 
nene born muft die, and that whatever is corrupti- 


le, myſt decay and periſh, Sagacious and dif- 
ming in his enthuſiaſm, he confeſſed and adored” 
the Author of the univerſe an infinite being, 
vithout form or place, without iſſue or fimili- 
nde; and the koran remains à glorious teſtimony 
the unity of God. | 
Ide liberality of Mahomet has allowed to his 
redeceſſors the ſame credit which he claimed 


Yi himſelf. Adam, Noah, Abraham, Mofes, 
e e briſt, and Mahomet, are proclaimed the fix 
A eriſlators, who have announced to mankind the 
eder ſucceſſive revelations of various rites, . but of 
t e immutable. religion. In authority they riſe 
uence juſt gradation above each other; but whoever 
ad thefWiates, or rejects, any one of the prophets, is 


unbered with the infidels. g 
l * According 
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A. D. According to Mahomet and his diſciples, the 
S ſubſtance of the koran is uticreated and etemil 
|  Thechapters and verſes were ſucceſlively reveale 
27 the angel Gabriel to the Arabian prophet 
Thefe were produced at the difcretion of Mabo 
met; eachrevelation accorded with his policy a 
paſſion; and the danger of contradiction is pre 
_ cluded by the maxim, that the ſubſequent ten 
abrogate the former. The word of God, andd 
the apoſtle, was diligently collected 2 disc 
ples; the pages, as they were inſeribed, way 
thrown, without order, into a cheſt; and that che 05 
was entruſted to the cuſtody of one of his w.πI e 
Two years after the death of Mahomet, the 
cred 5 — 5 was publiſhed by his ſucceſſor Ab 
beker ; and in the thirtieth year of the Hegin 
the work was reviſed by the caliph Othmin 
The ſayings and actions of the prophet had beg 
preſerved by his wives and companions ; and " 
the end of two hundred years, the ſouma, or onal : 
law, was fixed bythe labours of AT Bochari, wht 
ſelected from a maſs of three hundred thouſu 
reports, ſeven thouſand two hundred and ſeventy 
five as genuine traditions. Be. 

As often as the Arabian prophet was preſſed i 
give ſome ſign of his miraculous. powers, bs 
8 anſwers were expreſſive of weakneſs and vets 

tion; and he involved bimſelf in the obſcure 
boaſt of viſion and prophecy, Yet the credulit F 
of the vulgar bas recorded a long lift of his Py... 
ritual exploits, Trees went forth to meet him 
ſtones ſaluted him; a beam groaned to him; 3 
camel complained to him; and a ſhoulder 
mutton informed him of its being poiſoned 
but theſe legends, though received by the und 
cerning multitude, have been arraigned, or di 
| 8 regarded, 


. 
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e -..-ded, by the graveſt of the Muffulman doe. A. b. 
. yrs, who imitate the modeſty of their maſs xv 
* er, and indulge a latitude of faith, or interpre- 

tation. NE 


Prayer, faſting, and alms, are inculcated 
by Mahomet as the religious duties of a Muſſul- 
man; he is encouraged to hope that cb by will 
carry him half way to God; faſting will bring bim 
o the doors of his palace; and alms will gain him 
admittance. I. The faithful acknowledge the 


g ay obligation of five prayers, without any dif. 
hel ation of buſineſs or pleaſ ime o 
. penlation of buſineſs or pleaſure, or time or 
nah ce; at day-break, at noon, in the afternoo 

he e * f - = 


in the evening, and at the firſt watch of night, 
their devotion is repeated, and the eyes of the 
Mufſulman are turned towards Mecca. Yet every 
pot for the ſervice of God is equally pure; and 
the Mahometan may indifferently pray in his 
chamber, 'or the ſtreet ; Friday, in each week, 1s 
et apart for religious worſhip ; the people aſ- 
ſemble in the moſch ; and ſome reſpeCtable elder 
from the pulpit, begins the prayer, and pro- 
ounces the ſermon. II. Though Mahomet re- 
ected the voluntary penance of the Aſcetics, and 


oy armly declared that he would have no monks in 
55 his religion, yet he inſtituted in each year a faſt 
V. of thirty days; during the month of Ramadan, 
uli ne Muſſulman abſtains, from the riſing to the 
eins of the ſun, from all nouriſhment that can 
155 reſtore. his ſtrength, and from all pleaſure that 


can gratify his ſenſes; and the conſtant and per- 
petual interdiction of wine, is delivered as a 


75 poſitive and general law by the Arabian prophet. 
upd III. The koran commands, as a ſtrict and indiſ- 
ord penfible duty, the relief of the indigent and un- 
| wrtunate ; even the preciſe meaſure of charity is 


defined ; 


A D. defined : and the Muſſulman does not fulfl th 
x law, unleſs he beſtows the ent, part of his reve 
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nue; and if his conſcience accuſes him of fray 
or 98 that proportion is encreaſed wt 
Ih. ; 
Wi. the idiom of the koran, the belief of Cd 
is inſeparable from that of Mahomet } the goo 
Works are thoſe which he has enjoined ! and th 
two qualifications imply the profeſſion of Iſan 
The infidels are puniſhed according to the degree 
15 evidence they have rejected, and the true he 
ievers only will be judged by their actions; th 
innocent, treading in the ſteps of Mahomet, wil 


enjoy the groves and fountains of paradiſe; andi . 
venty-two houris, or black-eyed girls, of reſpia 1 
dent beauty, will be created for the uſe of . 
meaneſt believers, while the guilty will fall ny. 
the firſt and mildeſt of the feven hells ; bit . 
- joys of the Mahometan paradiſe are not o (d 
fined to the indulgence of appetite; and it is6 
clared, all meaner happineſs will be deſpiſed H © 
the ſaints, who are admitted to the beatituded 5 
viſion. | | | 3 11 
The firſt proſelytes of Mahomet were G 8 
dijah his wife ; Zeid his ſervant; Ali, his pl «© 
il, and the ſon of Abu Taleb ; and Abube ul 
er his friend. In the filent labours of tf 5. 
ears, the number was increaſed to fourtem f _ 
in the fourth year, he aſſumed the prophetic 0 . 
fice; and at a banquet, prepared for ini... 
of the race of Haſhem, he proffered to bg 
gueſts, the treaſures of this world, and the wor... 


to come; © God has commanded me,” ſaid M 
homet, * to call you to his ſervice ; who amall 
*© you. will ſupport my burthens ? who amo 
« you will be my companion and vizir 7 Th 
| end 
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glence of the aſſembly was broken by the impa- A. D. 


lth tient courage of Ali, then only in the fourteemh OO . 
Fi year of F his age. 0 Prophet, I am the man; 
1 doddever riſes aguloſt thee, I will daſh out 
01 0 his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his legs, 
TT & rip up his belly! O prophet, I will be thy 
8 vizir over them!“ The offer was accepted 
1 7 with tranſport; and the religion which has over- 
Ihn ſpread the Eaſt and Weſt, for ten years advanced 
* by flow and painful ſteps within the walls of 

Mecca. 

AY To the- firangers of every tribe, Mahomet 
* urged, in the Cagba, which he frequented on 
dt ator feſtivals, the belief and worſhip of a ſole 
ole he was anſwered by the clamours of Abu 
7 | Tie “ Citizens. and pilgrims, liſten not to 
oy * the tempter, hearken not to his impious no- 
up. * yelties ; ſtand faſt in the worſhip of Al Lata 
* and Al Uzza.” Yet the aged chief ſtill protect- 
* ed his nephew againſt the aſſaults of the Ko- 
6d reiſhites, who had long been jealous of the pre- 


eminence of the — of Haſhem; the piety, 
ot envy, of that tribe engaged them to renounce 
all intercourſe with the children of Hafhem, and 
to purſue them with implacable enmity, till they 
ſhould deliver the perſon of Mahomet to the 


wy juſtice of the Gods. The Joon et had retired to 
ae. various places of ſtrength in the town and coun- 


try ; and the death of Abu Taleb abandoned him 
to the rage of his enemies, at the moment when 
de was deprived of his domeſtic comforts by the 
lols of his faithful Cadijah. Abu Sophian, the 
chief of the branch of Ommiyah, a zealous vo- 
tary of idols, a mortal foe of the family of 
Haſhem, fucceeded to the principality of the 


republic of. Mecca. The death of Mahomet was 


reſolved ; 
4 


216 


Vi 
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A. D. reſolved; but the conſpiracy was 1 the 
Arabian prophet, at the dead of night, accom. 


6 22, 


panied by his friend Abubeker, ſilently eſcapel 
from his houſe; the aſſaſſins were deceived by the 


figure of Ali, who repoſed on the bed, and wa 


covered with the green veſtments of the apofile; 


.the fugitives with difficulty reached Medina; and 


the flight of Mahomet from Mecca has fixed the 
memorable tra of the hegira, which till diſcr, 
minates the lunar years of the Mahometan nai 
ons. 

Some citizens of Medina, on a pilgrimage i 
the Caaba, were converted by the preaching d 
Mahomet ; on their return, they diffuſed the belie 
of God and the prophet ; and they had ale 

romiſed, in an interview near Mecca, to receive 

im, if baniſhed, . as their confederate, and to 
defend him as their leader. The profeflion d 
Iſlam became general throughout Medina; the 
inhabitants rejoiced in the exile, and impatient 
expected the arrival of the prophet. Five hu 
dred of the citizens advanced to meet him, and 
he was hailed with acclamations of loyalty and 
devotion ; his ſcattered diſciples aſſembled roud 
his perſon ; and among the Moſlems, the fugs 
tives of Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Medi 
were diſtingmſhed by the various names of Mo. 
hagerians and Anſars; but the prudence of M 
homet eradicated the ſeeds of jealouſy, and the 
two parties vied with each other in a generous 


emulation of courage and fidelity. 


From his eſtabliſhment at Medina, Mahome 
aſſumed the exerciſe of the regal and facerdotal 


office; he erected a houſe and moſch on a ſmall 


ſpot of ground, the patrimony of two br an 


| His ſeal was inſcribed with the apoſtolic title; and 
10 
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ape was aſtoniſhed by the attention of the faithful to 
ede words and looks of the propher. © I have 
ma A cen,“ ſaid he, the Choſroes of Perha, and 
file: « the Cæſar of Rome, but never did I behold a 
king among his ſubjects like Mahomet among 


„his COMPANIONS.” 


the choice of an independent people, the 
ſon of Abdallah was exalted to the rank of a ſo- 


na. 

vercign, and inveſted with the prerogative of 
ze to forming alliances, and of waging war. The 
ig AF means of perſuaſion had been tried, and he now 
beld vas commanded to propagate his religion by 
ready the ſword, to deſtroy the monuments of idolatry, 
dein nd to purſue the unbelieving nations of the 
ad earth. The option of friendſhip, of ſubmiſſion, 
n or battle, was propoſed to the enemies of the 
; te prophet ; and it they profeſſed the creed of Iſlam, 
ently Wl they were admitted to the temporal and ſpiritu- 
b benefits of his primitive diſciples, arid march- 
ed under the ſame banner to extend the reli- 
ion they had embraced. The diſtribution of 
en the ſpoil, was regulated by a divine law; a 
fg ffth was reſerved by the prophet for ' pious and 
cin WY charitable uſes, and the remainder was ſhared in 
Mo 4 28 portions by the ſoldiers; the rewards of 
M.. che {lain devolved on their widows and orphans; 
d the WY and cavalry was allured by a double ſhare for 
eros WY man and horſe ; but theſe temporal advantages 

were feeble compared to the joys of paradiſe pre- 
omet Wi pared for the valiant martyrs of the faith. The 
dota © ſword,” ſays Mahomet, © is the key of hea- 
ſmall ven and of bell; a drop of blood ſhed in the 
hans; WJ © cauſe of God, a night ſpent in arms, is of 
zan more avail than two months of faſting and 

1 . * Pray. 


in fix years fifteen hundred Moſtems renewed A. D. 
their oath of allegiance, The deputy of Mecca So 


5 
718 


A D: © prayer ; whoſoever falls ia battle, his fins a 
t—_—< forgiven. At the day of judgment, his wound 


623. 


* ferous as | 0 
be ſupplied by the wings of angels and of che 


rewards, the koran adds the perſuaſive tenets d 


of Mahomet advanced undauntedly to meet thy 
death which they believed it impoſſible to ſhun 


were aſſembled; the Moflems confifted of three 


arrows, and the day is your own.” But doubt 
ful of his force, he demanded the ſucceur of Gs 
briel and three thouſand angels; the Muffulmas 


„Let their faces be covered with confuhon. 


their fancy beheld the angelic warriors ; and the 


by nine hundred and fifty behevers, and tie 
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* ſhall be reſplendent as vermillion, and odor, 
rh; and the loſs of his limbs ſhal 


: 


* rabims.” To this glowing picture of fuum 
fate and predeſtination; and the firſt companigy 


The Koreiſh might have been content with the 
flight of Mahomet, had they not been alarmed 
for the ſafety of their Syrian trade; to preſent 
this from the depredations of the prophet, ax 
hundred horſe, and eight hundred and fifty foo, 


hundred and thirteen; and as Mahomet, in tht 
famous vale of Beder, beheld the inferiority d 
his followers, © O God!” he exclaimed, © 0 
„ God, if theſe are deſtroyed, by whom wil 
thou be worſhipped on the earth? Courage, 
% my children, cloſe your ranks; diſcharge yon 


fainted and were preſſed; the prophet mounted 
his horſe ; he caſt a handful of fand into the ar; 


Both armies heard the thunder of his voice; 


Koreiſh trembled and fled. Once more Ahi 
Sophian collected a formidable body cf troops; 
and at the head of three thouſand mien, advanced 
to mount Ohud, fix miles north from Meds 
The ſtandard of God and Mahomet was uphel 


weight 
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weight of their charge broke the centre of the A. D. 
idolaters; but in their purſuit they loft the advan. wo 


tage of ground, which they had previouſly poſ- 
ſefſed ; their ranks were diſordered; ſeventy mar- 
periſhed on the field ; and the prophet him- 
ſelf, wounded in the face with a javelin, and 
two of his teeth ſhattered with a ſtone, was con- 
veyed from the ſcene of tumult and diſmay, to a 
place of ſafety. Yet the Muſſulmans ſoon rallied 
in the field; and the Koreiſh wanted ſtrength or 
courage to undertake the ſiege of Medina. In 
the enſuing year, it was attacked by an army of 
tea thouſand enemies. The prudence of Maho- 
met declined a general engagement; the valour 
of Ali was fignalized in ſingle combat; a tem- 
of wind, rain, and hail overturned the tents 
of the confederates; and after twenty days, the 
Koreiſh, deſerted by their allies, relinquiſhed 
their attempts to check the conqueſt of the invin- 
ER. 7-277 2 1 
The Jews had perſevered in refufing their be- 
lief to the Arabian prophet; and his implacable 
hatred ſeized the occaſion of an accidental tu- 
mult, and ſummoned them to embrace his reli- 
gion, or contend with him in battle. Alas!“ 
replied the trembling Jews, © we are ignorant of 
the uſe of arms; but we perſevere in the faith 
* and worſhip of our fathers ; why wilt thou re- 
* duce us to the neceſſity of a juſt defence? 
The unequal conflict was terminated in fifteen 
days; their wealth was confifcated ; and their 
fortreſſes throughout Arabia, with Chaibar, the 
feat of their power, were reduced by the valour 
of Ali, and the irreſiſtible arms of Mahomet. 
The moſt powerful motives urged Mahomet to 
Vit the city from which he had been * 
a ra 
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a raſh. promiſe of ſucceſs dropped too haſtily from 
the lips of the apoſtle; the holy banner was wp 


furled; and ſeventy camels bedecked for ſacrifee 
preceded the march to Mecca; but no ſooner dig 


the ſon of Abdallah deſcend into the plain, tha 
the numbers and reſolution of the Koreiſh oppoſed 


his progreſs ; the intrepid fanatic funk into a ca 


tious politician ; he waved in the treaty his tik 


cf apoſtle of God; concluded with the Koreih 
a truce for ten years; and ſtipulated only the pri 
vilege of remaining three days in the city to xc. 
compliſh the rites of pilgrimage ; though ſhame 
and difappointment covered the Muſſulmand, 'ye 
the people were edited by the devotion of the 
prophet ; the hoſtile chiefs were divided, or le 
duced ; and both Caled and Amrou, the future 
conquerors of Syria and Egypt, deſerted the ſul. 


> 


ing cauſe of idolatry. | 

The fubmiſhon of the Arabian tribes had 
ſwelled the forces of Mahomet ; an eaſy pretenct 
was found to break the recent treaty, and Mee 
was ſuddenly inveſted by ten thouſand of the 
faithful. Ihe aſtoniſhed Koreiſh ſubmitted 90 
their irreſiſtible conqueror ; and the , victorious 


exile forgave the guilt, and united the faction 


of Mecca. Twenty-eight of the inhabitants were 
fam by the ſword of Caled ; eleven men and ft 
women only were proſcribed by Mahomet; 
but the three hundred and fixty idols of the 


Caaba were ignominiouſly broken; the, houſe ol 
God was purified and adorned ; and a perpe 
taal law was enacted, that no unbeliever ſhould 


dare to fer his foot on the territory of the holy 
city. 

Thoughthe greaternumber of the Arabiantribes 
had ſubmitted, yet an obſtinate remnant * 5 
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den bered to the religion and liberty of their an- A. b. 


ms ceſtors; . | 
ie ſpeed 10 ſurpriſe the conqueror ; and twelve 
er du thouſand Muffulmans were for a few minutes 
than WY couted and diſperſed ; the prophet, -on his white 
poſed WI mule, was encompaſſed with enemies; he at» 
2 Cans tempted to raſh againſt their ſpears in ſearch 
; tide WY of 2 glorious death; ten of his companions in. 
drein WY terpoſed their weapons and their. breaſts ; and 
e pri three of theſe fell dead at his feet; but his ex- 
to % mple animated his troops, and reſtored the bat- 
ham de; the flying Moſlems returned from all ſides, 
„ je and inflited a mercileſs revenge on the authors 
ec their diſgrace, The victory was ſucceeded by 
r dhe demolition of the temples, and the deſtruc- 
un don of the idols throughout Arabia; and the 
„Hul. nation ſubmitted to the God, and the ſceptre, of 
Mabomet. fp 
had The rapacious ſpirit of the Saracens was 
tend bon inflamed by their new religion to invade 
Tees dhe Roman empire; and the murder of an en. 
ey afforded a decent pretence for an incurſion 
id io a ito Paleſtine; the holy banner was entruſted 
ion o Zeid, and the nobleſt chiefs ſerved, without 
on BY eluctance, under the flave of the prophet, 
were ln the battle of Mura, the firſt military action 
der the Moflems againſt a foreign enemy, Zeid, 
met; WJ vich the two next in command, fell in the 
the foremoſt ranks; but the adverſe day was re- 
fe of WY ifved by Caled the proſelyte of Mecca, His 
arpe ſkilful evolutions ſecured either the victory or 
ould dhe retreat of the Saracens; and his valour enti- 


led him to the appellation he acquired of the 
Sword of God, After the conqueſt of Mecca, the 


| againſt 


orereign of Arabia ſolemnly proclaimed war 


four thouſand of theſe advanced wie 
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againſt the emperor of the Romans; the Mal. 
lems were diſcouraged by the difficulties of the 
enterpriſe; they alleged the ſeaſon of harvel, 
and the intolerable heat of ſummer; © Hell i; 
* much hotter,“ ſaid the indignant | prophet, 
With Abubeker, Othman, and the faithful com. 


1 who devoted their lives and fortunes, Ma. 


omet diſplayed his banner at the head of te 
thouſand hore, and twenty thouſand foot. The 
diſtreſs of their niarch through the Deſert wa 
aggravated by laffitude and thirſt ; and they were 
zeduced to the neceſſity of drinking the watet 
from the belly of the camel. About ten day 
Journey, an equal diſtance from Medina- and 


_ Damaſcus, Mahomet halted near the fountain d 


granted ; and Mahomet immediately fell into 


Tabuc; and declined the profecution of the wat 
beyond that place; but the active Caled ſpread 
around the terror of his name, and the tribes and 
eitles from the Euphrates, to Ailah, at the head 
of the Red Sea, ackrowledge the dominion d 
the prophet, lt berth, < | 

I be ftrength of Mahomet, till the age of fixty- 
three years, was equal to the fatigues of his mik 
fton ; but during four years, his health declined, 
and he ſeriouſſy believed he was poiſoned at Chai 
bar by the revenge of a Jewiſh female. A fever 
of fourteen days deprived him, at intervals, of the 
ufe of his reaſon ; conſcious of his danger, be be- 
held with firmneſs the approach of death; be 
enfranchiſed his ſlaves ; directed the order of his 
funeral; and moderated the lamentations of his 
friends. He had afferted, in familiar converls- 
tion, that the angel of death was not allowed to 
take his ſoul till he had reſpe&fully aſked the 
permiſſion of the prophet ; that permiſſion wa 


the 


the agony of diſſolution; he reclined his head A. D. 
on the lap of Ayeſha, the daughter of Abubeker, "I; 


and the beſt beloved of his wives; and raiſing 7 


his eyes towards the roof of the houle, uttered 
'heſe broken but articulate words: O God! 
« —pardon my fing—yes ;—I come - among my 
* fellow-citizens on high; and peaceabl 
breathed his laſt on a carpet on the floor. Ha 
was interred on the ſame ſpot on which he ex- 
zired; and the tomb of the prophet at Medina 
vies in the _ of the pilgrim with rhe ſanctity 
of the temple at Mecca. | 
Though Mahomet from the indulgence of 
polygamy, might reaſonably expect a numerous 
progeny, yet his hopes were diſappointed. The 
four ſons of Cadijah died in their infancy ; and 
the eleven wives who ſucceeded to her bed proved 
barren in his embraces. Ibrahim, the offspring 
f Mary, his Egyptian concubine, furvived only 
feen months; and of the four daughters by Ca- 
dijah, the three eldeſt were married, and died be- 
fore their father; but Fatima, the fourth, who poſ- 
ſefled his love and confidence, became the-wife 
of her couſin Ali, and the mother of an i]luſtrjous 
progeny. | 
. throne of Arabia appeared the juſt 
ecompenſe of the birth, the alliance, and the cha- 
ater of Ali; he was the chief of the family of 
Haſhem, the ſon-in-law of Mahomet, and with 
krvent zeal for the ſervice of the prophet, united 
the qualifications of a poet, a. ſoldier, and a faint. 
The ſon of Abu Taleb might have ſecured his 
Intereſt by a ſolemn declaration of his right; but 
the dying prophet was beſieged by the artful 
Ayeſha, the daughter of Abubeker, and the ene- 


my 
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D. my of Ali, The companions of the apoſtie c 
2 re 5 an aſſembly to deliberate on the choice q 
huis ſucceſſor; the line of Haſhem was ſtill hau 
ful to the Koreiſh; and Omar, ſuddenly x 
nouncing his own pretenſions, declared hin 

the firſt ſubject of the venerable Abubeker. I 
Haſhemites alone declined the oath of fidelity; 

and their chief for fix months maintained Ja hi 

houſe a ſullen independance; but the. death df 
Fatima, and the decline of his party, ſubdued 

the indignant ſpirit of Ali, and he condeſcendel 

to ſalute and acknowledge the commander of the 
faithful. * After a reign of two years, the agel 

caliph was ſummoned by the angel of death, Hy 
teſtament bequeathed the ſcepter to the intrept 

634. virtue of Omar; and Ali himſelf, in a life q 
July 24. privacy,  profefled to honour the worth of hi 
| rival. In the tenth year of his reign,, Omar w 
ceived à mortal wound from the hand of a 
aſſaſſin, and devolved on fix of the moſt reſpec 

able chiefs the arduous taſk of electing a com. 

644 mander of the faithful, By theſe Othman, the 
Nov. 6. ſecretary of Mahomet, was preferred; nor wa 
it till after the third caliph, twenty-four years 

from the death of Mahomet, that Ali was invelk 

ed, by the popular choice, with the regal and i: 
cerdotal office. 3 


The religious diſoord of the friends and ene 
mies of Ali is ſtill maintained in the immom 
hatred of the Perſians and Turks. The ſormet 
are branded with the lation of HHutes; they 
aſſort, if Mahomet . be apollle, bie companic 
Ali is che vicar, of God; and they execrate tis 
three uſurpers who intercepted his indefealibie 
Fight to the dignity of Imam and caliph. be 
Senmites, who may be conſidered as the orthodo! 
bs ge £56: Muſffulmans 


* 
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. peatedly challenged his rival to ſingle comba 
17> But the diſobedience of bis own party compelle Wl ;; 


680. 


—— 


aſſaſſins choſe his victim; but the ſtroke proved 
_ - only fatal to Ali. In the moſch of Cufa he pre. 
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Ali, in the moment of victory, to yield to an ig 


ſidious compromiſe; he retreated to Cufa, and the BW tin 


diſtant provinces. of Perſia, of Yemen, and q de 


Egypt, were reduced by his crafty rival. Tyco 


diſorders of the church and ſtate inſpired th N gc 
enthuſiaſts with a deſperate reſolution; the Cu 


agreed that the deaths of Ali, of Moawiyah, ee 


of his friend Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, woull 
reſtore peace and unity of religion. Each of the 


ceived a mortal wound, and expired in the mn 
third year of his age, mercifully recommen by 
ing to his children, that they would diſpatch th 
murderer by a ſingle ſtroke, | n 
Abu Sophian had long been the inveterate en Heat 
my of Mahomet, and his ſon now aſcendei our 
the throne eſtabliſhed by the prophet, He ns 
gociated the abdication of Haſſan, the eldeſt 
of Ali, who retired without a ſigh from the ps 
lace of Cufa to an humble cell near the tombd 


bis grandfather. The change of an eleQtive Hecce 


_ tranſported fiom Cufa to Medina of one hunde 


an hereditary. kingdom, gratified the aſpirig]Wed p 
wiſhes of Moawiyah ; fome Arabs diſdained me. 


--eonceal their murmurs, and four citizens of Mil u. 
dina refuſed the oath of fidelity; but the r thi 
figns of the caliph were conducted with vis be © 
and addreſs; and his ſon Yezid, a feeble alMirraf 
diſſolute youth, was proclaimed the commande 
of the faithful. | 
On the death of Moawiyah, Hoſein the you 


er fon of Ali, was determined to proſecute 
claim againſt the authority of Yezid. A liſt gay of 
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band forty thouſand Moſlems, who were eager to A. D. 


le draw their ſword ſo ſoon as he ſhould appear on 


de banks of the Euphrates. With a feeble re- 


the WS tiove of women and children, Hoſein traverſed 
| C8 the Deſert af Arabia; but as he approached the 
Tie coafioes of Irak, he was alarmed by the hoſtile 
d face of the country. Obeidollah, the governor of 
they Cufa, had extinguiſhed the firſt ſparks of an inſur- 
eon; his ſmall party of friends, conſiſting only 
out of thirty-two horſe and forty foot, were ſurrounded 
e by a numerous force ; but the ſon of Ali diſdain- 


ed flight, and the fidelity of his friends wag 
preſerved to the laſt. After beholding the death 
Wof every one of them, Hoſein was bimſelf flain 
Shamer, a name ever deteſtable to the faith- 
ful. The ſiſters and children of Ali were brought 
in chains before the throne of Damaſcus, but 
ezid preferred the counſels of merey: and ho- 
jourably diſmiſſed the mournful family to Medi- 
u. The twelve IMams, according to the Perhan 
reed, are Ali, Haſſan, Hoſein, and the lineal 
leſcendants of Hoſein to the ninth generation. 
ſihout arms, or treaſures, or ſubje&s, they 
vcceſſively enjoyed the veneration of the people, 
and provoked the eee of the caliphs; their 


ed mes were often the pretence of ſedition and ci- 
il war; but they themſelves deſpiſed the pomp 


f the world, and devoted their innocent lives to 
he ſtudy and practice of religion. The twelfth 
paſſed his predeceſſors in ſanctity and ſelf-de- 
al. He concealed himſelf in a cavern near Bag- 
lad; the time and place of his death are un- 
mown ; and the votaries of Moladi believe that 
ie full lives, and that he will appear before the 
lay of judgment to overthrow the tyranny of De- 
or Antichriſt. The adverſe fortune of the 
W-< of Ali, and the wide extent of the Muſſul- 
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A. D. man empire, allowed an ample ſ. for 
n beld inipoftor who claimed e whis the hol 
ſeed; the ſceptre of the Almohades in Shak 
and Africa, of the Fatimites in Egypt, of th 
ſultans of Yemen, and of the ſophis of Perſa 
has "oY conſecrated by ons vague and ambigy 
ons title. 


— 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ne Conqueſt of Perſia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and 
Hain, by 4 Arabs and 3 of the 

Caliphs, or Succeſſors of Mahomet—State of the 

Ciriftians, Ke. under heir Government. © = 


Tux death of Mahomet was the ſignal of re- A. P. 

volt to the fickle tribes of the Arabs; they were N 
again ſubdued and united by the ſword of Caled, * 
and the prudence of Abubeker. In the province 'A 
Yemanah, between the Red Sea and the Gulf of 

Perſia, Moſeilama, a powerful chief, had aſſumed 

the character of a prophet ; he was defeated and 

ſain in a deeifive battle by Caled; and the vari- 

ous rebels of Arabia again profeſſed, and more 5 
ſedfaſtly held the religion of the koran. But the 
ambition of the caliphs provided an immediate 

exerciſe for the reſtleſs ſpirit of the Saracens; and 

one hundred years after the tight af Mahomet 

from Mecca, the arms of his ſucceſſors had tri- 

umphed from India to the Atlantic Ocean. The f 
various and diſtant provinces which acknowledged | 
their power, may be compriſed under the * | | 


H AF 
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4 D. of I. Perfia; II. Syria; III. Egypt; IV. Affi 
and V. Spain. | 


632. 


Arxzema, the ſixth of the tranſient ufurpers wi 


£36. 


* 


Syrian war; and the invaſion of Perſia was com 


This is the white palace of Choſroes ! this 


mate of fancy or numbers; but the Saracens dif 
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I. Caled, in the firſt year of the reign of Ahy 
beker, had advanced to the banks of the Fy 
phrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar aud 
Hira ; but that chief was ſoon transferred to the 


mitted to leſs renowned commanders. The queen 


had ariſen fince the death of Choſroes and the 
retreat of Heraclius, was depoſed by the una. 
mous ſentence of the Perſian prieſts and noble; 
and the Tiara was placed on the head of Yerzds 
gerd, the grandſon of Chofroes. An apmy of one 
hundred and twenty thoufand Perſians, command 
ed by Ruſtam, was oppoſed to thirty thouſand 
Moſlems in the plams of Cadeſia. In a batte 
long, various, and bloody, the Perſians were de 
feated, their general was ſlain, and the prize d 
the victorious Muſſulmans was the province oi © 
Irak or Aﬀyna; the foundation of Baſſora, which 
commands the navigation of the Tigris and the 
TIP, firmly eftabHſhed the conqueſts of the op 
call N J a br . 

| After the 2 of Cadèſia, Said, the lieute W: 
nant of Omar, 'aflaulted and entered the gates d 
Cteſiphon'; the diforderly reſiſtance of the inha 
bitants gave a keener edge to the ſabres of the 
Moſlems, who ſhouted with religious 'tranſport, 


< the promiſe of the apoſtle of God! The richs 
of Cteſiphon are deſcribed as ſurpaſſing the eſt- 


liked the air and ſituation of the place, and 
Omar, by the advice of his general, removed 
the ſeat of government to the Weſtern ſide * 
- | ; Is 


* 
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Euphrates, and founded the city of Cufa. In A. P. 
fourteen years the arms of the Mpſlems pene-— 
rated to the ſhores of the Caſpian Sea, and tur. 
ing to the Weſt, embraced, in the captive pro- 
vinces of Armenia and Meſopotamia, their vic. 
torious brethren of the Syrian 3 With equal 
npidity they advanced from Cteſiphon along the 
Tigris and the Gulf; the grandfon of Choſroes 
was nearly ſurprized among the falling columns 
of Perſepolis, and fled with accelerated haſte 
over the deſert of Kirman, to ſeek an humble re- 
fuge on the verge of the Turkiſh and Chineſe = 
power; but a victorious army is inſenſible of fa- 1 
tigue ; the Arabs divided their forces in the pur- 
fit; the caliph Othman promifed the govern- 
ment of Choraſan to the firſt general who ſhould 
enter that country. The condition was accepted; 
and the ſucceſsful leader neither halted nor repo- 
{ed till bis foaming cavalry had taſted the waters 
of the Oxus. | $98 | 

The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him into 
Fargana, a fertile province on the Jaxartes. The 
king of Samarcand, with the Turkiſh tribes 
of Sogdiana and Scythia, were moved by the la- 
mentations and promiſes of the fallen monarch. 651 
With an army of Turks, he returned to conquer 
the inheritance of his fathers. The fortunate 
Moſlems, without unſheathing their ſwords, were 
tbe ſpectators of his ruin and his death. He was 
pprefled, defeated, and purſued by his Barbarian 
lies; while he implored, from an inſenſible ruſ- 
ic, a paſſage over a river, the laſt of the Saffanian 4 
bass was overtaken and flaughtered by the Turk- : 
h cavalry, in the nineteenth' year of his unhappy ; 
. | 3 
te After the fall of the Perſian Kingdom, the riv- 
Fo WW Oxus divided the W the Saracens 

| : 6; a and 


* 


——— 


X D. arid the Turks; but this narrow boundary wi 
don overleaped by the ſpirit of the Arabs; an 
| '  WLurkiſh queen was purſued by one of the gy 
: vernors of Choraſan, ond the hills of Boch 
ra; but the final neſt of Tranſoxiana was a 
chieved under the x of Walid. The ſpas 
510 * ous regions between the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and 
the - Caſpian Sea, were reduced by the arms d 
Catibah to the obedience of the prophet and the 
_ ealiph; a tribute of two millions of gold was in 
poſed on the infidels; the Turkiſh arms wer 
driven back to the Defert ; and the emperor d 
China folicited the friendſhip of the victorian 

Arabs. | | 
II. No ſooner had Abubeker reſtored unity b 
632. the Arabian tribes, than he ſummoned then 
to the conqueſt of Syria. The command of tht 
.army for that enterprife was delegated to Ah 
Obeidah, one of the fugitives. of Mecca, . whok 
zeal was aſſuaged by the mildneſs of his temper; 
but in the emergencies of war, the ſoldiers de 
-manded the ſuperior genius of Caled ; and thi 
-undaunted warrior obeyed, without rehiQand, 
and profeſſed his readineſs to ſerve under the but 
ner of the faith, though it were in the hants 
of a child, or an enemy. Bofra, fituated in thi 
| part of Syria which the Roman vanity had de 
% corated with the name of Arabia, was encow- 
6 | 8 by the arms of the Moſlems, and betrayed 
by the apoſtacy, or perfidy, of the govern!, 
who renounced his own faith, to embrace the pro 
feſſion of Iſlam. From Boſra to Damascus 
only four days jo ; and the ancient capiu 
of Syria was ſoon beſieged by the Arabs. Tit 
citizens had been lately reinforced by five tho! 
ſand Greeks; and the perſonal proweſs of Cale 


Was 


* 
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He had overthrown and made prifoner, after an 
obſtinate combat, one of the Chriſtian leaders 
and mounting a freſh horfe, he puſhed forward to 
the front of the battle; © repoſe yourſelf for 
« 2 moment,” ſaid his friend Derar, 6 and Per. 
« mit me to ſupply - place ; you are fatigued 
„ with fighting with this dog.“ O Derar!” 
replied the indefatigable Saracen, *© we ſhall reſt 
in the world to come. He that labours tos 
„day, ſhall reſt to-morrow.” Wich the ſame 
uvnabated ardour he anſwered and vanquiſhed a 
ſecond champion; and the heads of his two cap- 
tives, who refuſed to abandon their religion, 
were indignantly hurled into Damaſcus. 


of Heraclius ; an army of ſeventy thouſand ve- 
terans was aſſembled under his general Werdan; 
and the Arabian leaders, ſenſible of the im- 
portanee of the conteſt, required the junction 
of their brethren diſperſed on the frontiers of Sy- 
m and Paleſtine ; and raiſed the ſiege of Damaſ. 
eus to give battle tothe forces of the emperor : at 
Aizfadin forty-five thouſand Moflems were af- 
ſembled; and among thefe was Amrou, the fu- 
ture conqueror of Egypt. Though they rejected 
the offer of the Greeks, who would have pur- 
chaſed their departure at a liberal price, yet 


Cholroes, confeſſed the more formidable appear- 
ance of the Grecian hoſt; but the ſpirit of Caled 
animated his compatiions; in two ſueceſſive en- 


and at length he gave the ſignal of onſet and vie- 


| 233 
vas" ignalized in the firſt ſaily of the befieged, A. D. 


The danger of that city aroufed the exertions 


thoſe who, in. Perſia, ' had ſeen the armies of 


dagements he ſuſtained the fury of the enemy; 


ory. The remains of the imperial army fled to 
Antioch, Czſarea, or Damaſcus ; and the _ Ju 


＋ fs 


„ 
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A. P. of four hundred and feventy Moſlems was com 
'wx> penſated by the opinion, that. they had ſent 9 


hell above fifty thouſand infidels. 

- The inhabitants of Damaſcus beheld with te, 
ror the return, of the victors of Aiznadin; hy 
the fainting ſpirit of- the garriſon was revived by 
Thomas, a noble Greek, illuſtrious in a privat 

condition by the alliance of Heraclius, He fi 
hed boldly from the walls; and though wounded 
by the arrow of 4 female archer, yet the gens 
tous champion of Damaſcus refuſed to withd u 
to his palace, and his wound was dręſſed on the 
ramparts. The fight was continued till the even 

g, and the Syrians reſted on their arms; y 
the ſilence of the night, a ſignal was given byz 
| ſtroke on the great bell; the ſeven gates of D+ 
maſcus were again thrown open; and each gu 
diſcharged an impetuous column on the {leepiny 
camp of the Saracens: but the valour and vic 
tory of Thomas was checked by the preſence d 
Caled ; © O God !” exclaimed the chief, as he 
flew to the poſt of danger, O God, who nerve! 
* ſleepeſt, look upon thy ſervants, and do 10 
e deliver them into the hands of their enemies 
Ide flame of enthuſiaſm was kindled by his ex 

ample ; the Moſlems recovered their ranks ; and 
the Chriſtian hero, after the loſs of thouſands 
retired, with a ſigh of deſpair, within the wall 
of Damaſcus, | 

The patience of the citizens was near exhauſted 
by a ſiege of ſeventy days; an hundred of their 
deputies were introduced into the tent of Abu 
Obeidah, and diſmiſſed, with an agreement, that 
thevoluntaryemigrants might depart with as much 
as they could carry away of their effects; a0 
that the tributary 4 5 of the caliph ſhould 
Inꝛoy, with their lands and houles, the uſe " 
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-eſhon of ſeven churches ; but at the moment A D. 1 
that the neareſt gate was delivered into the hand if 
of the Arabian chief, the oppoſite quarter was 4 
ſurpriſed by Caled. The ſword of that ferocious 
leader was reluctantly ſheathed by the ſuperior 
authority of Aba Obeidah; à large majority af 
the people accepted the terms of toleration and 
tribute ; but the valiant Thomas, with the pa- 
riots who had fought under his banner, embraced 
the alternative of poverty and exile. In an ad- 
acent meadow a feeble encampment was formed 
of ſoldiers and citizens, of women and children; 
and the inflexible Caled as he beheld their diſ- 
treſs, augmented it, by the ſtern declaration; that 
after. a reſpite of three days, they might be 
purſued and treated as the enemies of the Moſ- 


It is poſſible that the ſanguinary ardour of 


wy Caled, who was confined four days to the ny by 
| 1 the obligation of the treaty, and the cares of his 
er conqueſt, would have been extinguiſhed by 
EY the diſtance of the * had it not been 
les fanned by the paſſion of a Syrian youth. Jonas, 
wy 0 nobleman. of . Damaſcus,” was betrothed to a 
He wealthy maiden ;, their nuptials were delayed by 
os ber parents; and Eudocia was perſuaded to 


eſcape with the man whom ſhe had choſen ; in 
this attempt, Jonas was intercepted by the Arabs, 
but his miſtreſs effected her return. The captive 


0 lover embraced the profeſſion of Iſlam, and when 
Abe the city was taken, preſented himſelf before 
that WY Fodocia; but the apoſtate was rejected; and his 
* importunities now ſtimulated Caled to the purſuit 
* of the unhappy exiles. At the head of four 
br thouſand horſe, the Arabian chief with his ena- 
and voured proſelyte, traverſed the ridges of the Li- 
2 danus, and encountered difficulties which could 


only 


4 
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ſeymetars. In the tumult of the battle, Jan 


635. 


| 636. 


: Novem. 


tigue and forrow, were ſuddenly aſſaulted; wi 
except a captive that was diſmiſſed, the An 


her reſentment was inflamed by the laſt abt of li 
' embraces, ſhe ſtruck a dagg ef to her heart. h 
hundred and fifty miles into the midſt of the elf 
the ſame fecrecy and fpeed, 

Heliopolis and Emeſa; and though the oa 


queſt of the plain and valley of Syria was & 
. in leſs than two years, yet the cow 


| collected a ſecond army more numerous thi 


Cuæſarea; ſixty thouſand Chriſtian Arabs, of the 


brief and foreible. Paradiſe is before you 
<, the devil and hell-fire in your rear.” Je 


battle of Yermuk was the hardeſt of the di 
they had feen. Four thouſand and hes 
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FY be ſurmounted by enthuſiaſm, ot love, þ 
ach the Chriſtians were overtaken ; the py 
miſcuous multitude, alrea vanquiſhed by & 


enjoyed the ſatisfaction of believing that not: 
Cbriſtian of either ſex eſcaped the edge of the 


ſonght and found the object of his purſuit ; bu 


perfidy ; and as Eudgcia ſtruggled in his hatel 


this enterpriſe Caled had penetrated above a 
man province, and he returned to Damaſcus wi 
From Damaſcus, the Saracens proceeded y 


ander of the faithful reproved the flownel 
of their progreſs. The emperor had alten 


the firſt. Fourſcore thouſand foldiers wer 
tranſported by land, or ſea, to Antioch 1 


- — 2 » BT 5 Þ 2, © 


tribe of 'Gaſſan, marehed under the banner vi 
Jaballah, the laſt of their princes. The eon 
mand of the Moſlems was reſigned, by the nt 
deſty of Abu Obeidah, to the” ſuperior mertd 
Caled ; and his exhortation to his followers vu 


the veterans of Syria acknowledged that the 


SES. ©5208 
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of the Greeks and the Syri 
ell by the ſwords of * Arabs ; many were 


laughtered in the adjacent woods and moun- 
Jrowned in the waters of the Yermuk. The 


m was foon after. inveſted, on 
every lide, by the forces of Abu Obeidah. For 
fur months the Chriſtians ſuſtained the in- 
ceſſant aflaults of the beſiegers; but their 
frength was exhauſted ; and the patriarch Sem- 
protzus propoſed a fair capitulation, with 
the extraordinary clauſe, that the articles 
ſhould be ratified by the authority and preſence 
of the caliph ra ng commander of the 
faithful accepted- the ton ; and the journey 
of the conqueror of Perſia and Syria, was per- 
formed with a primeval ſimplicity, He was 
mounted on a red camel, which carried beſides his 
perſon, a bag of corn, a bag of dates, a wooden 
dh, and a leathern bottle of water, After 
ſigning the capitulation, he entered the city with- 
out fear or precaution ; his prompt return to the 
tomb of the apoſtle relieved the jealous fears of 
| Medina, left the caliph might be detained by 
waged of Jeruſalem, or the beauty of Da- 


The caltle of Aleppo for five months ex- 
the Saracens ; it was at length ſurpriſed by 


vembled at the approach of the victors; her 
ſafety was ranſomed by three hundred thou- 
land pieces of gold ; the feat of the Ro- 


Roman RE longer appeared in the field; 
and - Jeruli 


ereiſed, and almeſt exhauſted the patience of 


Dames, an Arabian of ſervile birth, but of 
gigantic fize and intrepid reſolution. Antioch 638. 
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the Moſlems were buried in the field ; but A D. 
many thonfands "ooo 


ins; and many, by miſtaking the ford, were 
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A: D. man government in the Eaſt was degraded m. 
TY der the yoke of the caliphs, to the ſecondzy 


rank of a provincial town. The mind of Hen 


_ clius was aſtoniſhed at the rapid ſucceſs of the 


diſciples of Mahomet; the weakneſs of his decln 


ing years clouded the glory ofthe Perſian triumph 
bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he ſecreth 


_ embarked, with a few attcadants, and abſolye 


the faith of his ſubjects. The remainder of the 
province no longer diſputed the will of the cn 
queror, and Syria bowed under the ſceptre d 
the caliphs ſeven hundred years after Pompey hat 


deſpoiled the laſt of the Macedonian kings. The 


639, 655: _ 


walls of Edeſſa and Ami 


triumph of the Saracens was checked by a dread. 
ful mortality of men and cattle ; twenty-five 
thouſand of the faithful were ſnatched from the 
poſſeſſion of Syria; among theſe was Abu Obi 
dah; and the invincible Caled furvived his lead. 
er but three years, 
To the North of Syria the victorious Mol 
lems reduced Cilicia, with its capital Tarſus; 
and ſpread the flames of war to the ſhores d 
the Euxine, and the neighbourhood of Ca 
ſtantinople. To the = they levelled the 
of as and Nifibss, 
m the duſt ; and confounded for ever, the loc; 


diſputed barrier of Rome and Perſia. To the 


Weſt they occupied the hills of Libanus, abound: 
ing in timber, and Phœnicia populous in mar- 


ners. A fleet of ſeventeen hundred barks ws 


equipped ; and the imperial navy of the Romans 


Hed before the natives of the Deſert. The Sar 


cens rode maſters of the ſea ; and the iſlands of 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades, were ſucceſ 


ively ae to their rapacious viſits: 
ky IIL. 2 
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III. Amrou the conqueror of Egypt was the A. D. 


a ofcpring of a notorious proſtitute, who-adjudged 
Hers oy child, from the proof of lege, —_ 
Ke, the oldeſt of her lovers, The merit of 

ec anton bad been diſplayed in all the battles and 

phe Wſeges of Syria; and he united, with the temper 

rech of a chief, the valour of an adventurous ſoldier. 

ole 2 viſit to Medina, the caliph Omar expreſſed 
ein to ſurvey the ſword which had cut down 


o many Chriſtian warriors. The fon of Aafi 


? CON- 

re of enſheathed a ſhort and ordinary ſeymetar; and 

y had as he perceived the ſurpriſe of Omar, cc Alas,“ 
The ad the modeſt Saracen, © the ſword itſelf, with- 


- 
7 6 the ons 6 ot ie oat 


rea WF out the arm of its maſter, is neither ſharper 
ee not more weighty than the ſword of Pharez. 
te dak the poet.“ From his camp in Paleſtine, 
Db Amrou had ſurpriſed the caliph's leave for the 
lead. inraon of Egypt. Omar truſted indeed in 
God; but when he compared the ſlender force of 
Mo the Moſlems with the greatneſs of the enterpriſe, 
rus be condemned his own raſhneſs; in this perplexity 
ee reſigned himſelf to the deciſion of chance, 
Cor Antou bad marched away from his ſtation of 
| the WW Gaza, at the head of only four thouſand Arabs, 
ifibis When be was overtaken by the meſſenger of 
loc Omar. If you are ſtill in Syria,“ ſaid the am- 
the biguous mandate, retreat without delay; but 
and if, at the receipt of this epiſtle, you have 


mari- already reached the frontiers of Egypt, ad- 
« was BY Vance with confidence, and depend on the 
mans WI fuccour of God and of your brethren.” Am- 
Sara. du was perhaps already appriſed of the con- 
ids of ents of the letter; he continued his march till 
eel. b tents were unqueſtionably pitched on Egyp- 
| jan ground,- He then broke the ſeal in the 

3 prelence 


1 
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A. D. preſence. of his officers, gravely enquired thy 


- 


638, 


the Saracens prevailed ; and the ſtandard of Mr 


the arms of the faithful in thirty days. Meni 


eity by the name of Foſtat, was raiſed on th 


natures. Theſe conſented to pay tribute to the 


of Upper Egypt, a confiderable force was | 


drxia was cleated by the Saracens in two and twel- 


dluous enterpriſe ; and the efforts ot the Arabs 


lies of the beſieged were repulſed ;- and in ev?! 
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ſituation of the place, and profeſſed his obedience 
to the commands of the caliph. 
Pelihum, the key of Egypt, furrendered ip 


fuſtained a ſiege of ſeven months; and a ney 


eaitern bank of the Tigris, and now is confound. 
ed with the contiguous quarters of Babyley 
by the appellatibn of Old Miſrah, or Cain 
The progreſs of the Arabs was facilitated by the 
Jacobite church, and by the Copts, who reje&e 
the deerees of the fynod of Chalcedon, which 
announced the Chriſt in one perſon, but in tw 


temporal. ſaceeffors of Mahomet ; and in hi 
march from Memphis to Alexandria, Amrou &@ 
truſted his ſafety to the zeal and gratitude" of the 


. | TT 
By the vetreat of the Greeks from the proving 


lected in the iſland of Delta. The natural ail 
artificial channels of the Nile afforded a fuc- 
ceſſion of ſtrong poſts ; and the road to Alexa 


ty days of combat. In their annals of conquel; 
the fiege of Alexandria is perhaps the moſt at- 


were nat inadequate to the prize, The vetera 
of Syria, and the roving tribes of Arabia, we 
excited by the fertiliry of Egypt; the daily al 


attack the fword of Amrou glittered in the vat 
of the Moſlems. A fier a fiege of fourteen months 
and the loſs of three and twenty thouſand mei 


homes 
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event afflicted the 1 health of the empe- 
or, and Heraclius died of a dropſy about ſeven 
weeks after the loſs of Alexandria; Under the 


Wiority of his grandſon, the Byzantine court 
a udenook the recovery of the capital of Egypt. 


The harbour and fortihcations of Alexatidtia 
xere twice, in four years, occupied by a fleet 
nd army of Romans; they were twice expelled 
by the valour of Amrou ; who puniſhed the third 
Epe by diſmantling ſeveral parts of the walls 
and towers, | 
The liberal ſpirit of Amrou was pleaſed in his 
eſure hours with the converſation of John, for- 
amed Philoponus, from his various ſtudies of 
philoſophy and grammar; at bis requeſt the Ara- 
ban chief was willing to gratify him with the 
xeſent of the Alexandrian library ; but his rigid 


* ntegrity induced him firſt to conſult the caliph; 
' * te anfwer of Omar was that of a fanatic. If 
; mM | theſe writings of the Greeks agree with the 


bock of God, they are uſeleſs, and need not 
* be preſerved; if they diſagree, they are per- 
* nicjous, and ought to be deſtroyed.” | The 


* ntence was executed with blind obedience; 

OY ſuch was the incredible number of the vo- 
; unes, that for fix months they ſupplied with 

IS el the four thouſand baths of the city, | 


IV. The conqueſt of Africa, from the Nile to 


ly * Atlantic, was firſt attempted by the arms of 
3 be caliph Othman, An army of forty thouſand 
ne nbians was commanded by Abdallah, who fup- 


lanted the uexor and lieutenant of Egypt. 


ee early cooverlion of Abdallah, and his kf 
ron had recommended him to the important of. 
e or. II. N fice 


omet was planted on the walls of. the capital of A, D. 
Egypt. The intelligence of this diſgraceful — 
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A. D. fice of tranſcribing the koran ; he had betrayeſ 
his truſt, corrupted the text, derided the eri 
- which he had made, and fled to Mecca to eſcapt 
the juſtice of the apoſtle; when that city wa 
ſubdued, his pardon was reluctantly granted 4 
the entreaties of Othman. In a nation of cavaln 
Abdallah was renowned as the boldeſt and mg 
dextrous horſeman. From Egypt he advaicel 
into the unknown countries of the Weſt; and 
after a painful march he pitched his tents beſy 
the walls of Tripoli, a maritime city. The ft 
of it was interrupted by the approach of th 
prefect - Gregory; the forces of the empin 
amounting to one hundred and twenty thoukaud 
men, were defeated by the invincible Moſlem 
Gregory himſelf fell by the hand of Zobeir, whi 
afterwards became the adverſary of Ali, and th 
Father of a caliph. But though the provineul 
on all fides implored the mercy of the conquer 
yet his loſſes, and the progreſs of an epidemin 
diſeaſe, prevented a permanent eſtabliſmen 
and the Saracens after a campaign of fte 
months, retired towards the confines of Egypt. WW wr 

_ The Weſtern conqueſts of the Saracens we 20 
ſuſpended by their diſſentions near twenty yet 
and the arms of the caliph Moawiyah were iſ cor 
vited by the oppreſſion of the Byzantine mai de! 
665. ters, and the cries of the Africans themſelv 
The title of conqueror of Africa is due to! 
renowned Akbah. He marched from Damalc 
at the head of ten thouſand of the braveſt Aral 
penctrated through Numidia, and reached 
verge of the Atlantic, and the great Deſe 
The career of Akbah was checked by the pin 
pect of a boundleſs ocean; he ſpurred his hot 
Anto the waves, and exclaimed in the _ 0! 
2 | ws 
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anatic, « Great God! if my courſe were not A. D. 
«ſtopped bythis ſea, I would ſtill go on to the. 


« unknown kingdoms of the Welt, preaching 


« the unity of thy holy name, and putting to 


« the ſword the rebellious nations who worſhip 
any other gods than thee.” Yet Akbah was 
unable to preſerve his recent conqueſts. Deſerted 
by the ' Greeks and Africans, the ſurrounding 
multitude only left him the conſolation of an ho- 
nourable death: His ſucceſſor Zuheir avenged, 
aud encountered his fate; after a ſeries of vic- 
wries, he was vanquiſhed and flain by ap army 
ſent from Conſtantinople. | + 10 

The return of domeſtic peace allowed the ca- 
lich Abdalmalek to reſume the conqueſt of 
Africa. Haſſan, governor of Egypt, was en- 
tnſted with the ſtandard, and an army of forty 
thouſand men. The predeceſſors of Haſſan had 
reſpeted the name and fortifications of Carthage; 
theſe were aſſaulted by Haſſan; but he had ſcarce 
taken poſſeſſion of the prize, before his triumph 
was diſturbed by the appearance of the Chriſtian 


ſuccours. The forces of the Eaſtern empire 


were ſtrengthened by a detachment of Goths ; 
and Haſſan was compelled to retire to Tripoli. 
In the enſuing ſpring” he was reinforced by the 
commander of the faithful ; the Chriſtians were 
defeated in two battles ; and whatever remained 


of Carthage was delivered by the victor to the 


lames; 

But the veteran bands of Haſſan, though equal 
to the conqueſt, were inadequate to the defence 
of Africa. The natives, ſupported by the Moors, 
roſe in arms on _ fide, The conqueſt of an 
age was loſt in a day; and the Arabian chief, 
overwhelmed by the torrent, retired towards the 


R 2 x confines 


698. 
709. 
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A. 5D confines af E but the fickle Africans _ OMe 


710. 


one hundred Arabs, and four hundred Africans 
- Their ſpoil, and the fafery of their tetury, 2: 
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foon tired of the Mooriſh tyranny ; Haſſan was thou 
again recalled ;. his ſucceſſor was expelled by x unde 
fimilar inſurrection; and it was not till the ap ful f 
pointment of Muſa and his two ſons, that the mon 
ſpirit of rebellion was finally quelled. Rod 
V. The fortreſs of Ceuta belonged in that age the | 
as well as the preſent, to the kings of Spain; it oppC 
is divided by a narrow ſtreight from the oppoſite ſand 
pn of Europe. Muſa, in the pride of victory, twel 
ad been repulſed from the walls by the cow Chtit 
of count Julian the general of the Goths. Th The 
Arabian chief was relieved from his perpleriy bagu 
by a meſſage from the Chriſtian governor, who bent 
offered his place, his perſon; and his ſword 1 decit 
the ſuteeſſors of Mahomet. The Spaniards har WW behel 
accounted for this oe” Bag the popular ſ Wl be 
of his daughter being ravil: by her ſovereign; *. Yo! 
but their own hiſtory preſents motives more coo Wi eit 
genial to a veteran ſtateſman. On the death of BN pro 
Winzi, bis two ſons were ſupplanted by Rode. tor 
ric, a noble Goth; educatec on the ſteps aft of Wi 
throne, though the monarchy was elective, the nde 
ſons of Witiza were impatient of a private ſtation; Wi in the 
their followers were excited by the remembrance WI days. 
of paſt favouts, and the hopes of a revolution; d per 
and among this party it is probable was court Wi The 0 
Julian. The nid of a forcign power was neteſa. Wi tbe ſea 
ty; be invited, and expoſed the weakneſs d recti 
to the Moors and Saracens-; and Mula, WW ppea 


having obtained the permiſſion of the caliph Wr 
lid. prepared for the enterpriſe. 
The firſt deſcent of the faithful was made by 


nounced to their brethren the moſt favourable 
omens 
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omens of nian. In the enſuing Say five A. D. 
thouſand veterans and volunteers were embarked w— 
under the command of Tarik, a dauntleſs and ſxil⸗ ? 
ful ſoldier. Edeco, the keatenane of the Spaniſh 
1 1 was vanquiſned by their arms; and 1 
Roderic himſelf on whom the Arabians beſtow 
the title of king 'of the Romans, advanced to . 
oppoſe their Agen at the head of ninety thou- 
5 men. Saracens had been augmented to 
weve” thouſand; they were reinforced by the 
Chnftian malecpntents, and a crowd of Africans. 
The armies — 25 near the town of eres, wo 
leagues from. Cadiz; three ſueceſſive days were 
fi at in blood {kirmiſhes; but the fourth*proveU 
her | © My brethren,” aid Tarik, as he 
heheld the Saracens giving v way, © the enemy is 
« before yau, the fea is behind 3 whither would 
* you fly > Follow) your general ; I am reſolved 
„either to Joſe m life, or to trample on the 
roſtrate king of the Goths,* Hs example 
9 5 the battle; the deſertion of the oe 
a Witiza c confounded the ranks of the Chriſtians; 
and the Gothic army was ſcattered or deſtroyed 
in the flight or purſuit of the three Wong 
days. Roden himſelf eſcaped a ſoldiers death 
to periſh more ignobly in the waters of the Betis. 
The city of Cordova was aſſaulted and taken; 
the ſea-Coaft of B=tica was reduced; and Tarik 
Wreting bis march from Betis to the Tagus, 
appeared in arms under the walls of Toledo. The 
B were opened to oy victors on a fair and rea- 
ble capitulation. ley of Tarik libe- 
nlly rewarded the wh to kg 10 ſecret or open 
ad he was indebted for his moſt important ac- 
{itions ; and His march beyond 'the Aſturian 
I mountains 
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S—— town of Gijon. 


monarchy of Europe. With a powerful arms 


The envy of Muſa was provoked by the fue. 
ceſs of his lieutenant. At the head of ten 
thouſand . Arabs he paſſed over in perſon from 
Mauritania to Spain, and reduced by famine the 
ancient capital of Luſitania. The interview be. 
tween Muſa and Tarik was cold and formal; the 
former demanded a_ ſtrict account of the tres. 
ſures of Spain; and the gallant Tarik was impri. 
ſoned, reviled, and ſcourged by the command of 
Muſa. Let ſo pure was the zeal of the primitive 
Moſlems, that after. this indignity, Tarik could 


ſerve and be truſted with the reduction of the 


Tarragonele province. 1 = 
Tbe exploits of Muſa were performed in the 
evening of life, hut his breaſt was ſtill filled with 
the ardour of youth; the poſſeſſion of Spain 
Was conſidered by him as onl the firſt ſtep to the 


ment by ſea and land, he was preparing to repals 
the Pyrenees; to extinguiſh in Gaul and Italythe 

kingdoms of the Franks and Lombards, and to 

preach the unity of God on the altar of the vai. 

can; from thence, ſubduing the Barbarians d 

Germany, he propoſed to follow the courſe d 

the Danube from its ſource; to the Euxine Se, 
to overthrow the Greek or Roman empire of Col- 
ſtantinople, and to unite his new acquiſitions vid 
Antioch and the provinces of Syria. But ths 
viſionary conqueror was ſoon reminded of his dt 
pendance and ſervitude. The wrongs of Tant 
d been ſtated at the court of Damatcus ; and 


a 
Muſa was recalled by a -peremptory , ſummons 


His long triumph from Ceuta to D a 
bx play 
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Spain. But as ſopn as he reached Tiberias in 


Paleſtine, he was appriſed of the ſickneſs and 
danger of the caliph, by his brother Soliman 
his preſumptive heir, who wiſhed to preſerve for 
his own reign the ſpeQacle of victory. Had 
Walid recovered, the delay of Muſa would have 
deen criminal; he pur ſued his march, and found 
Soliman on the throne. - In his trial before a par- 
tial judge, he was convicted of vanity and falſe- 
hood; the indignity offered to Tarik was avenged 
by A fimilar puniſhment; the veteran commander 
was publickly whipped, and baniſhed under the 
pretence of a pilgrimage to Mecca. The fears 
of the caliph demanded the extirpation, of the 
ajured family; Abdelaziz, the deft fon of 
Muſa was ſlain under the pretence of a treaſon- 
able correſpondence ; his head was ſtie wn to the 
father with the inſulting queſtion, whether he ac- 
knowledged the features of the rebel?” “ know 
© his features.” he exclaimed with indignation ; 
J aſſert his, innocence ; and I itnprecate the 
* ſame, a juſter, fate, againſt the authors © 
* his death.” The age and deſpair of Muſa 
raiſed bim above the power, of kings, and he 
waa at Mecca of the anguiſh of a broken 
eart, 2 8 3 
The province of Spain, which had been ſuc- 
ceſſively tinctured with Punic, and Roman, and 
Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few generations, the 
manners of the Arabs. The victorious bands of 
Tarik and Muſa afferted, by the name of Spa- 
niards, their original claim of conqueſt ; yet they 
allowed their brethren of. Egypt to. ſhare their 
eltabliſhments of Murcia and Liſbon. In the. 
| | YO TEES Yap 
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| A. . ſpace of two centuries, the gifts of nature wen 
improved by the agriculture, the manufaQure, 


and the commerce of an induſtrious people; and 
the dominion of the Arabs may be confidered x 
the moſt proſperous ra of the riches, the cult. 


Fation, and the populouſneſs of Spain. 


The wars of the Moſlems were ſanctified by 
the prophet; but among his various precepts 


the caliphs ſelected the leſſons of toleration, that 


ught tend to diſarm the reſiſtance of the unhe- 
evers. The diſciples of Abraham, of Moſe, 
and of Jeſus, were ſolemnly invited to accept the 
more powerful revelation of Mahomet ; but if 


they preferred the payment of a moderate tri 


bute, they were entitled to the freedom of con. 


ſcience. and religious worſhip. The progreſs d 


their arms -was facilitated by this moderation; 
and at the end of the firſt century of the hein, 
the caliphs were the moſt potent and abſolute 
monarchs of the globe. Under the laſt of the 
Ommiades, the Arabian empire. extended two 
hundred days journey from Eaſt to Weſt, from the 
confines of Tartary and India to the ſhores of the 
Atlantic ocean ; and the long and narrow pro- 
vince of Africa, the dominion from Fargana to 
Aden, from Tarſus to Surat, will ſpread on every 
ſide to the meaſure of four or five months of the 
march of a caravan; while the progreſs of the 
Mahometan religion diffuſed over this ample 


pace a general reſemblarice of manners and opt 
bas Nn 
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fie two freges of Conftantimple by the Arab 
. Heir — of France, and defeat by Charles 
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l Fokrx.SR years after the flight of Mahomet A. O. 
ien Mecca, his diſciples appeared in arms un-! 
er tbe walls of Conſtantinople. The prophet 

had aſſerted, that the fins of the firſt army which 
teleged the city of the Cæſars, were forgiven ; 
aud the caliph Moawiyah was impatient by this 
meritorious expedition to expiate the guilt of 
civil blood. His ſtandard was entruſted to So- 
plan a veteran warrior; and the troops were 
auimated by the preſence of Yezid, the fon and 
8 1 preſumptive 
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A, D. preſumptive heir of the commander of the faith, 


7 through t 
7, +7 \*hont, a 


577. 


no ſooner had A 


ful. Ihe naval forces of the Saracens paſſe 

unguarded channel of the Helle 
the troops were diſembarked near the 
palace of .Hebdumon, ſeven miles from the cih 
But the ſolid and lofty walls of Conſtantinopt 
were guarded by numbers and diſcipline ; and 
the Arabs were diſmayed by the ſtrange and pro. 
digious effects of artificial fire. This effechu 
reſiſtance diverted their arms to the more af 
ſpoil of the adjacent country; and on theap 
proach of winter, they retreated to the ifle g 


' Cyzicus, fourſcore miles from the capital, where 


they had eſtabliſned their magazines of plundy 


and proviſions. Yet ſo patient was their per 


ſeverance, that they repeated in the. ſix folloy: 
ing ſummers the ſame attack and retreat; till u 
gradual loſs of thirty thouſand Moſlems com 
oe them to relinquiſh, the fruitleſs enter 
A USP a9 WEE 
2 The event of the ſiege raiſed the reputation d 
the Roman arms; the Greek ambaſſador was i 
vourably received at Damaſcus ; a truce of thiny 
years was ratified between the two empires; and 


the commander of the faithful was reduced 9 


ſubmit to the annual tribute of fifty horſes of 1 
noble breed, fifty ſlaves, and three thouſand piece 


of gold. © This was raiſed during the revolt dt 
Arabia and Perſia to a ſlave, an horſe, and 4 


thouſand pieces of gold for each of the thret 
hundred and fixty-five'days of the ſolar year; but 
almalek united again the em 
pire, than he diſclaimed the badge of ſervitude 
and diſcontinued the tribute; and the Grech 


were difabled from action by the mad tyranm d 
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Juſtioian the Second, and the” frequent change of A. D. 
bis ſucceſſors. PR COTE . Fre Oy, 
The ſecond ſiege of Conſtantinople was under- 
taken in the reign of the caliph Soliman. Anaſ- 
2fius, who then ſwayed the Roman ſceptre, con- 716. 
ceived the defign of burning the naval ſtores of 
the enemy; but the enterpriſe was defeated b 
the treachery of the troops, who murdered their 
chief, and - inveſted Theodofius, a fimple officer © 
of the revenue, with the purple, Theodoſius, 
after a precarious reign of ſome months, ſunk into 
the cloyſter, and reſigned the throne, with the 
defence of the capital and the empire, to the 
£rmer hand of Leo, the Iſaurian. Moſlemah, 
the brother of the caliph, inveſted” Conſtanti- 
nople with an army of one hundred and twen- 
ty thouſand Arabs and Perſians ; and expect- 
ed the approach of the navies of Egypt and 
Syria. The hoſtite fleet of eighteen hundred 
ſhips appeared before the mouth of the harbour; 
but while they heſitated whether they ſhould en- 
ter it, the fire- ſuips of the Greeks were launched 
againſt them; and in a few hours an armada was 
deſtroyed which threatened to extirpate the Ro- 
man name. The death of. the caliph Soliman 
was ſtill a more fatal and irreparable loſs; Omar, 
who ſucceeded him, was a ſcrupulous and inac- 
tive bigot ; the ſiege was continued through the 
winter rather by his negle& than reſolution; the 
ſeaſon proved uncommonly rigorous; the natives 
of Egypt and Arabia lay torpid, and almoſt life- 
leſs, 12 their frozen camp; diſeaſe and famine 
had entered their tents; and the hopeleſs Moſle- 
wah, after a ſiege of thirteen months, received 
from the caliph the welcome permiſſion of re- 
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4 D. The deliverance of Conſtantinople may by 
= principally aſcribed to the terrors and the efheag 
of the Greet Fre. From the obſcure hints of the 

Byzantine writers, it ſhould ſeem that the 
cipal ingredient was the naphthe, of liquid bin 
men; this was mingled with fulphur, and de 

pitch that is extracted from green hrs; and ſand 
mu ine, or vinegar, were the only bange £ 
could damp the fury of this powerfu 
which was nouriſhed and quickened b "a th 
ment of water; and was Maly LY 0 
the Greeks the liquid, or 100 mari ime, fire. Fa 
four hundred years the ſecret of the compoh 
tion was confined, by the moſt jealous preca 
tions, to the Romans of the Eaſt; it was g 
Length diſcovered and ſtole by the Mahometan; 
and was continued to be uled to the middle a 
the fourteenth century, when the compound d 
nitre, ſulphur, and charcoal, effected a new n 
volution in the art of war. 
The Greek fire might preſerve Conſtantino 
ple, wy exclude the Arabs from the Eaſtem ei 
trance of Europe; but in the Weſt, on the fd 
of the Pyrenees, the conquerors of Spain ſort 
781. jnvaded the provinces of Gaul. The weaknel 
of the race of Clovis had delegated all poyerto 
the mayor of the palace, and that domeſtic oft. 
cer was become the miniſter of the nation, and 
the maſter of his prince. 'The nobles were tempt 
ed to delpiſe the imbecility of the monarch, and 
to imitate the ambition of the mayor. Among 


theſe, the moſt ſucceſsful} was Eudes, duke 0 


Aquitain, whe in the ſouthern provinces of Gaul 
ulurped the authority and title of king. 

| firſt on of the ens was repelled by hn 

arms; but the ambition of the Moſlems wi ſti 
e n m 
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pardeaux; and the ſouth of France, from the 
nouth of the Garonne to that of the Rhone, af- 
med the manners and religion of Arabia. 

The ſpirit of Abderame feorned thefe narrow 
inits; the veteran commander adjudged to the 
betlience of the prophet whatever yer remained 
of France or of Europe; at the head of a formi- 


Near Arles an army of Chriſtians, whoattem 
the relief of that city, was defeated ; the victo. 


Caronne and Dordogne; and Eudes, who beyond 
thoſe rivers had collected another army, was 
overthrown in a ſecond battle. The Saracens 
prerran the provinces of Aquitain, planted their 
faidards oa the walls of Tours and Sens, and 
nvaged the Kingdom of Burgundy as far as the 
cities of Lyons and Beſancon. 

The danger which threatened Chriſtendom was 
averted by the genius and fortune of Charles, the 
legitimate ſon of the elder Pepin; and who with 
the titles of mayor or duke of the Franks, reſ- 
ſtored the dignity of the throne, and cruſhed the 
rebels of Germany and Gaul. In the public dan. 
ger, he was ſummoned by the voice of his coun- 
i; and his rival, the duke of Aquitain, was 
reduced to appear among the fugitives and ſup- 
pliants, No fooner had he collected his forces, 
than he fought and found the enemy between 
Tours and Poitiers, During the fix firſt days of 
deſultory combat, the horſemen and archers of 
tbe Eaſt maintained their advantage; but in the 
cloſer onfet of the ſeventh day, the Orientals 


vere oppreſſed by the ſttength and ſtature of 2 


* 


table hoſt he prepared to execute the ſentence, 


ous Abderame paſſed without oppoſition the 
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lated by revenge; they repaſſed the Pyrenees ; A. h. 
yecupied arbonne, Languedoc, Gaſcony, and rw 
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| 4 D. Germans. The epithet of Mariel, the han 
WT>x which-has been added : the name of Chak 


746. 


retired to their camp; the various tribes um 


filanimous; but the deſcendants of Abbas, ti 
uncle of Mahomet, cheriſhed with diſcretion 


- Jace of Meru by the arms of Abu Moſlem, tl 


des. In the diſtinction of parties, the Fatimi 
aſſumed the green; the Ommiades the white ; a 


the Indus to the Euphrates, the Eaſt was convull 


Cavalry, and periſhed in the dungeons of H 


 Almanſor, eluded the ſearch of the * | 


| 
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was expreſhve of his weighty ſtrokes; and 
valour of Eudes was provoked by reſentment a 
emulation. Abderame was ſlain; the Saracy 


their arms agaiaſt each other, and each emir q 
ſulted his ſafety by a ſeparate retreat. Aqui 
was recovered by the arms of Eudes; the An 
never reſumed the conqueſt of Gaul; and th 
were ſoon driven beyond the Pyrenees by Chatk 
Martel, and his valiant race. 
The loſs of an army in the. Weſtern yall 
was leſs painful to the court of Damaſcus th 
the progreſs of a domeſtic competitor, Thee 
liphs of the houſe of Ommiyah were favourll 
regarded by the Syrians alone; and the ehe 
the faubful were turned towards the line 
Hathem, and the kindred of the apoſtle of Gu 
The line of the Fatimites was either raſh orp 


hopes of their riſing fortunes, Ibrahim, 
fifth in deſcent from Abbas, was. ſypported 
the wiſhes of the province of Choraſan; 
the governor was driven from the city and] 


author, as he is termed, cf the Call of the Abtull 


the black was adopted by the Abbaſſides, F 
5 the quarrel of the white and black factia 
Ibr 


ahim was indeed ſeized by a detachment 


ran; but his two younger brothers, Saffah, 2 
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friends, aſcended the pulpit, and preached as the 
lawful ſucceſſor of the prophet. On the banks 
of the Zab, the important conteſt was decided ; 
the Caliph, Mervan the Fourteenth,; and the 
laſt of the houſe of Ommiyah, animated his army 
by his preſence and example; but he was forced 
to yield to the enthuſiaſm of the black troops, 
conducted by Abdallah, the uncle of his compe- 
titor. The vanquiſhed caliph croſſed the Eu- 
phrates, and, without halting in Paleſtine, pitch- 
ed his laſt camp on the banks of the Nile; he was 
purſued and attacked by Abdallah; and the lance 
of an Abbaſſide terminated the life of Mervan, 
and eſtabliſhed the authority of Saffah. | 
In the proſcription of the Ommiades, a royal 
youth of the name of Abdalrahman alone eſcaped 
the rage of his enemies, and reached the vallies 
of Mount Atlas. His preſence in the neighbour- 
hood of Spain revived the zeal of the white fac- 
tion ; the acclamations of the people ſaluted his 
landing on the coaſt of Andaluſia ; and Abdal- 
nhman, after a ſucceſsful ſtruggle, eſtabliſhed the 
throne of Cordova, and was the father of the 
Ommiades in Spain, who reigned above two 
hundred and fifty years from the Atlantic to the 
Pyrenees. The example of the Ommiades was 
imitated by the real or fictitious progeny of Ali, 
the Edreſſites of Mauritania, and the more pow- 
erful Fatimites of Africa and Egypt. In the tenth 
century, the chair of Mahomet was diſputed by 
three caliphs, who reigned at Pagdad, Cordova, 
and Cairoan, a city of Africa founded by Akbah ; 
the three rivals excommunicated each other, and 
agreed only in a principle of diſcord, that a ſec- 
tary is more odious than an unbeliever. | 
Imanſor, 
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gallah, fortified by the approach of his Eaſtern 3, P. 


d 


750. 
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A. D. Almanſor, the brother and ſucceſſor of Saflyy 1 
ad the foundations of Bagdad, the imperial ſen he 
| of his poſterity ; the choſen ſpot is on the Eaſtem ron 
bank of the Tigris; and ſuch was the rapid in, cane 

creaſe of the new capital, that the funeral of: r 
popular ſaint might be attended by eight hund Mit 

_ thonfand men, and fixty thouſand women of Bag, baſe 

dad and the adjacent villages. The Abbaſldg, WR” i 

foon diſdained the abſtinence of the firſt caliph 

and aſpired to emulate the magnificence of the 
Perfian kings; Almanſor left behind him, after 
dais wars and buildings, in gold and filver, abou 
thirty millions ſterling. This treaſure was er 
Hauſted in a few years by the oftentatious liber 

_ ality of his children; and their profuſion wa 
equalled by the Ommiades of Spain, who ſup 
ported with rival pomp the title of commander 
of the faithful. | | 7 
Under the reign of the Ommiades, the ſtudim WW © 

of the Moflems were confined: to the interprets | 
tion of the koran, and the r and poetry 
of their nativ tongue. After their civil and do . 
meſtic wars, the ſubjeQs of the Abbaſſides ound . 
lelſure, and felt curloſity, for the acquiſition of WM... © 

» [profane ſcience, This fpirit was firſt encouraged 
the caliph Almanſor, who ſucceſsfully appliel . 
himſelf to the ſtudy of aſtronomy; his defigns * 
were completed by his grandſon Almamon, who 
diligently collected from Conſtantinople, Arme: 

nia, Syria, and Egypt, the volumes of Grecian 
ſcience. The zeal and curiofity of Almamon 
were imitated by ſucceeding princes of the line 

of Abbas; their rivals the Farimites of Africa, 

and the Ommiades of Spain, were equally the 
patrons of the learned ; and the rewards of Jite- 
fature were diffuſed from Samarcand and Bochs- Vo; 

ra to Fez and Cordova, Th 

e 


fing 
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the ſciences of aſtronomy and medicine ; the aſ- 
tronomical-tables of Bagdad, Spain, and Samar. 
-and correct ſome minute errors, without daring 
o renounce the hypotheſis of Ptolemy ; and the 
wiſdom and honeſty of the aſtronomer are de- 
baſed by the vain predictions of aſtrology ; but 


and Geber, 


f the catholic princes was entruſted to the ſkill 
f the Saracens: To their jnduſtry, chemiſtry 


ented and named the alembic-for the purpoſes 
f diſtillation, analyſed the fubſtances of the three 
ingdoms of nature, tried the diſtinction and af- 
fuities of alkalis and acids, and converted the 
poiſonous minerals into ſoft and ſalutary medi- 
ines. But as the Arabs advanced in leaming, 
hat invincible enthuſiaſm, which was excited by 
he thirſt of martyrdom, and the viſion of para, 
liſe, inſenſibly abated ; the ſword of the Saracens 
became leſs formidable when their youth was 
myn away from the camp to the college, and 
when ob armies of the faithful preſumed to read 
aud reflect. 

During the diſſentions of the Ommiades and 
bbaſſides, the diſgrace of tribute was impoſed 
In the commanders of the faithful; a ſevere re- 
nbution was exacted by Mohadi, the third ca- 
ph of the new dynaſty, His ſecond ſon, Harun 
acamped under the walls of Conſtantinople, 
Flulſt Irene, and her infant ſon Conſtantine, were 
rated on the Byzantine throne. The retreat of 
le Saracens was purchaſed by the empreſs wi 
Yor, II, 8 a} 


in the ſcience of medicine, the Arabians have 
been deſeryedly applauded. The names of Meſua 

off Razis, and Avicenna, are ranked 
with the Grecian maſters; and in Spain, the life 


yes its origin and improvement. They firſt in- 
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The Arabs applied themſelves principally to A. D. 
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A. D. ag annual tribute of ſeventy. thouſagd dinars d 
gold. Five years after this expedition, Harm 
known by the ſurname of 4, Raſbid, the Juſt, i, 
ſcended the throne of bis father, and his elde 
brother Nicephorus, who ſucceeded Irene, reful, 
ed the tribute, and reſolved to obliterate this 
badge of ſervitude. and diſgrace. © Reſtore” 
ſaid be in his letter to the caliph, © the fruits d 
«your injuſtice, or abide the determination d 
*« the ſword.” The anſwer of the caliph wasd 

- tremendous, brevity : © In the name of the mol 
«© merciful God, Harun al Raſhid, commande 
« of the faithfal, to Nicephorus, the Roman da; 
- | « I have read thy letter, O thou ſon; of an u 
« beheving mother. Thou ſhalt not hear, tha 

ce ſhalt behold my reply,” It was written n 

characters of blood. and fire on the. plains d 

Phrygia ; and the warlike celerity of the Anh 

could only be checked by the deceitful profeſſion 

of repentance, But the triumphant caliph, ha 

ſcarcely retired before the peace was violated by 

Nicephorus. His return was attended by the d bund: 

feat of the perſidious Greek, who eſcaped fn cgeg 

the fheld of battle with three wounds; the tone 

of the invaders deluged the ſurface of Aſia Mino Th 

and ſwept away the pontic Heraclea; Nice Kum 

rus was compelled to ſubmit, and the coin of ls to 

tribute was marked with the image and fupet- Euph, 

ſcription. of Harun and his three ſons. These de 5. 

after the death of their father were involved de in 

civil diſcord ; and the conqueror, the liberal Ab and a1 

mamon, engaged in the introduction of ſcience {4c 

gry relinquiſhed his claim to the Roman le y 

ute. 

A band of Andaluſians, the. ſubjects of dle ment 

white party, had mvaded the dominions 52 fears 


— 
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A þ1ack caliphs. They had poſſeſſed themſelves of A. PD. "= 
8 Alexandria; but the approach of Almamon him "A 
ber compelled them to retire. The fertility of 
Crete, which they had already taſted, attracted 3 
6 WY [cir defires ; with forty gallies they returned to W | 
U the attack; they wandered, fearleſs and unmo- "0 
leſted, over the iſland; but when they deſcended 823. br 
Aich their plunder to the ſea coaſt, their veſſels 1 
er in flames, Their chief Abu Caab confeſ- ww 
ol kd himſelf the author of the miſchief; © of 3 1 
pl « what do you complain?“ ſaid the crafty emir ; 1 Hl 
l have brought you to a land flowing with milk i 
and honey. Here is your true country; re- i Ny 
i © poſe from your toils, and forget the barren 1 
OL # place of your nativity.” © And our wives 1 | F 
VS and children?“ Your beauteous captives will f N 
og © ſupply the place of your wives, and in their =_ 
8  enbraces you will ſoon become the fathers of | 15 
# 4 new progeny ;” the advice was reliſned; the = 
timber of Mount Ida ſoon repaired the loſs of ; fl 

their navy ; and theſe licentious corſairs, for one * | 
lnndred and thirty-eight years, derided the in- "FP 
1 


efſetual arms and curſes of the princes of Con- 
ſantinople. 

The ſeverity of the Grecian emperor had con- 
demned an amorous youth to the amputation of 
lus tongue, for ſtealing a nun from her cloyſter. 
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ei Euphemius appealed to the reaſon and policy of 
ee the Saracens of Africa; and ſoon returned with 827; 
N he imperial purple, a fleet of one hundred ſhips, * 
— and an army of ſeven hundred horſe, and ten 


thouſand foot: but the apoſtate was ſlain before 
i de walls of Syracuſe, and his African friends 
reſcued from impending ruin by a reinforce- 
vent of their Andaluſian brethren, For fifty 
* years Syracuſe maintained the faith which ſhe 
* 8 2 had 
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. D had ſworn. tb Chriſt and to Cæſar; in the lt 


878. 


846. 


capture of Syracuſe, the religion and language 


coaſt entered the Tyber; they inſulted the fi- 


and fatal ſiege the citizens withſtood the affauli | 
of the beſiegers above twenty days; but with the 


af the Greeks in Sicily, were eradicated ; the 
Arabian ſquadrons iſſued from the harbours d 
Palermo, Biſerta, and Tunis, and plundered the 
coaſts of Calabria and Campania ; and Italy mui 
have fallen an eaſy acceſſion to the empire ofthe 
prophet, had the Mahometans been united: bu 
the caliphs of Bagdad had loſt their authoriy; 
the Aglabites and Fatimites uſurped the provinces 
af Africa; the emirs of Sicily aſpired to inde 
pendence; and the arms of the Moſlems wer 
confined to predatory inroads. Ve 

Rome partook in the ſufferings of proſtrate 
Italy; a fleet of Saracens from the Africa 


burbs, and pillaged with rapacious zeal the tombs 
and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul. Their 
diviſions faved the capitol from the yoke of the 
prophet of Mecca, In the preſſing emergency 
of affairs, the vacant apoſtolical chair was filled 
by Leo the Fourth; and the unanimous chore 
of that pontiff was the fafety of the church Wl it, | 
and city. The ancient walls were repaired by au 
the command of Leo; fifteen towers were ereded 1 
in the moſt acceſſible ſtations; and a chain ws Star 
drawn acroſs the ſtream of the Tyber to impede ¶ whe 
the aſcent of a hoſtile navy. ge, 
Theſe precautions were ſoon found neceſſary. Wil cens 
A fleet of Arabs and Moors caſt anchor before ed 
the mouth of the Tyber; and their diſcipline Wi cali; 
and numbers threatened a ſerious defign of col» Wil ful v 
queſt and dominion ; but Leo had negociated a Lak 
alliance with the free and maritime ſtates of Gay" Wttibe 
eld; 


— 1 
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#2," Naples, and Amalfi; in the hour of danger, A. D. 
their gallies appeared in the port of Oſtia, under 
the command of Cæſarius the fon of a Neapo- 
litan duke, 8 valiant youth who had already 
vanquiſhed the Saracens. The Moſlems advanc- 
ed to the attack; but the Chriſtians had obtain- 
ed the advantage, when a ſudden tempeſt con- 
founded the Kill, and completed the deſtruction 
of their African adverſaries. - The Italians were 
thelteied in a friendly harbour; but the Saracens, 
who eſcaped 'the ſtorm, fell anto the hands of 
their gmplacable purſuers; the ſword and the 
gibbet reduced the dangerous multitude of cap- 
tives ; and the remainder was uſefully employed 
to reſtore the ſacred edifices which they had at- 
tempted to ſubvert. The reign of Leo the Fourth 
was dedicated to. the defence and ornament of 
the Roman ſtate. The nations of the Weſt and 
North, who viſited the threſhold of the apoſtles, 
had gradually formed the large and populous ſu- 
burb of the vatican; to encompals this holy ſpot 
with walls and towers was the labour of the pon- 
tf; and four years were conſumed in the work 
by the indefatigable Leo. On the completion of 852. 
it, with a pardonable vanity he beſtowed on the 
ratican the new name of the Leonine city. | 

The emperor, Theophilus, ſon of Michael the 
Stammerer, was one of the moſt active princes 
who reigned at Conſtantinople during the middle 
ge. Five times he marched againſt the Sara, 
cens in perſon; in his laſt expedition he deſtroy- 
ed Sozopetra, in Syria, the, birth-place of & 
alph Motaſſem. The commander of the faith- 8:8. 
ul was provoked. by the inſult. The troops of 9 
ink, Syria, and Egypt, were recruited from the 
ndes of Arabia and the Turkiſh hords. The 

caliph 
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A. P. caliph in perſon commanded the formidable n be 
my; and his vengeance fell on Amorium, i f 
Phrygia, the native city of the father of They 1 
Philus; the emperor embraced the generous u A 
ſolution of defending in a battle the county WW dit 

of his anceſtors; he was compelled to fly bem I dh. 


the fury of the invaders; and his army was onl bl 
ſaved from a total defeat by the valour of by WW «+: 
Perſian auxiliaries. Amorium was levelled wit WW ret 


the ground; and the caliph, tired with deſtne-Wif be 
tion, returned to the neighbourhood of Bay Wi dt 
With Motaſſem, the eighth of the Abe = 
the glory of his family and nation expired. T T. 
Mercenary forces of Motaſſem had been ce 
eruited in the climates of the North; and fify by 
thouſand Turks were introduced into the capital e 
Motafſem himſelf had beheld with concern ther WW 
hcetftious inclinations ; but the life and the thr WW +: 

of his ſon, Motawakkel, were terminated and WW dh 
ſubverted by their treacherous fury. In for | 

years three commanders of the faithful were fr ve 
erificed to the avarice and rage of theſe foreign Wl th; 
mamaeercenaries. At length the tempeſt was diverted; WW lie 
the inſolence of the Turks was curbed by a fm att 

and ſkilful hand; and their numbers were d. an 

vided and deſtroyed in foreign warfare; - but WW In 

their example firſt taught the nations of we ier 

—_ to trample on the ſucceſſors of the pro rei 

phbet. | | 

In the two hundred and ſeventy-ſeventh yea BW tra 

of the hegira, in the neighbourhood of Cul Sy 

doo an Arabian preacher of the name of Carmetb BW f 
aſſumed the ſtyle of a prophet, and converted Bil af 

the ruſtic croud ; his myſtic volume refined the BF gy 


precepts of the koran to a more ſpiritual * 
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| he relaxed the duties of ablution, faſting, nl A. D. 
» BY pilgrimage, and nouriſhed the fervour of hi 
hey ciples A the daily repetition of fifty prayers. 

4 Afier the death of Carmeth, his twelve apoſtles 
wn  Giſperſed themſelves among the Bedoweens ; 
lor BN theſe protefſed the. faith of Carmeth, and yow- 
only ed a blind ſubmiſſion to their imam. The mer- 
' i WY cenaries of the caliph were diſmayed by the 
wü cefolute Zeal of the Cdemnaiblaris, and of their 
tne ſeaders Abu Said, and his fon Abu Taber. The 
Bay: cities of Racca and Baalbec, of Cufa 4nd Baſ- 
fora, were taken and . pillaged. Mecca itſelf 929. 
dey was ſtormed in a Eitival of devotion, and Abu 
Ti BW Taher trampled on the moſt venerable relics of 
ei the Mahometan faith. It is needlefs to enquire | 
iy 20 what means the Carmathians were finally 
It rpated ; it is ſufficient to obſerve, that their 
ther Ty may de confidered as the fecond vilible 
rar eule of the decline and fall of the empire of 
a the caliptis. 
four The third and moſt obvious cauſe was the 
er weight and magnitude of the empire itſelf. In 
eu the long and hereditary exerciſe of power, the go. 
ted; i lientenants of the caliphs affumed the pride and 941. 
am i tributes of royalty. In Africa, the Aglabites 
* and Edrifites ereted their independent thrones. 8, ;, 


In the Eaſt, the firſt dynaſty was that of the Ta- 872. 

leres, the poſterity of the valiant Taher, who 

reigned over the province of Choraſan. Theſe 

were ſupplanted by an adventurer, who left his 

trade of a brazier (from whence the name of ,., 

x arides) for the proſeſſion of a robber. He 902. 
ned Perſia, and threatened Bagdad; but 

re tier his death, the throne of his fucceſſor was 


the BY orertumed by the powerful dynaſty of Samanides, 
ſe; e who 
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Who, 4 the invitation of the Abbaſſides, paſſed 
the Oxus, vanquiſhed the Soffarian armies, and 
content with Tranſoxiana and Choraſan, fuf 
fered the realms-of Perfia to return for a while 
to the allegiance of the caliphs. The provinee 

of Syria and Egypt were twice diſmembered hy 
the Turkiſh flaves of the race of Toulon and 
Ikfpid; and the potent dynaſties of the Toulonida 
and the Ikſhidites were for a ſhort period famous 


and formidable; yet both Egypt and Syria wen 


* recovered, and poſſeſſed by the Abbaſſides during 


892. 
1001. 
933. 
10535. 


936. 


an interval of thirty years. In the decline d 
the empire, Meſopotarnia; with the cities of 
Moſul and Aleppo, was occupied by the prince 
of Hamadan. The language and genius of Per. 
ſia was reſtored by three brothers, who eftz 
bliſhed the dynaſty of the Botides; and from 
the Caſpian Sea to the Ocean, would ſuffer no 
tyrants but themſelves. With Radhi, the twen- 
tieth of the Abbaſſides, expired the wealth and 
magnificence of the ancient caliphg : his ſuccel 
ſors were reduced to abje& miſery ; their domi 
nions were confined within the walls of Bagdad; 
deſpoiled of the ſceptre, they ſtill claimed. the 
koran ; but their temporal and ſpiritual authority 
was at length extinguiſhed by their ſucceſsful 
rivals, the Fatimites, who vigorouſly aroſe from 
the extremity of Africa; and extending then 


| ſelves over Egypt and Syria, the monarch of the 


Nile inſulted the humble pontiff an the banks of 
the Tigris. 8 ; | 
In the declining age of the caliphs, when the 


' Eaſtern world was convulſed and broken, the 


Greeks were rouſed from their lethargy by the 
hopes of conqueſt and revenge. Nicephorus 
Phocas, in the ſubordinate ſtation of e 
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de Eaſt reduced the iſland of Ctete, and extir. A. . 
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pated the neſt of pirates which had fo long defied . 

ful. the Majeſty of the empire. Aſter the death of goo. 

hike Kenan, i widow Theophania, ſucceſſively 
Nees married Nicephorus Phocas,. and his aſſaſſin, | 
John Zimiſces, the two heroes of the age. The 1 
and wo emperors profecuted their conqueſts from | 
des the hills of Cappaddcia- to the deſert of Bage - 
10us dad. The ſieges of Mopſueſtia and Tarſus firſt ws. 
vere WS exerciſed the valour and perſeverance of their 3p 
ing WY troops; the former was taken by aſſault, the = 
of WF latter reduced by famine. © After fecuring the =. 
narrow paſſes of Mount Amanus, the two Ro- . q 
ces WY man princes repeatedly carried their arms into -M 
Per WT the heart of Syria; and Antioch, in the depth 1 
of winter, in a dark rainy night, was ſurpriſ- 4 
om ed by an adventurous ſubahtern with three hun- 3 1 
00 WY dred foldiers, who ſcaled the walls, and opens _ 
en. ed the gates to an axmy-ſtativned in the neigh. y Þ 
ad Wa bourhood. Aleppo was betrayed by the dif. = 
el WY {enfions of its citizens and garriſon. Hierapo- 1 
mi. ls, Apamea, and Emeſa ſubmitted; and the i 
ad; emperor Zimiſces encamped in the delicious ters 1 1 
the WW ritory of Damaſcus. At the head of a victorious 6 | 
i army he croſſed the Euphrates, below the paſfage ö b 
ful of Mount Taurus; overran the once famous 

om hy cities of Edeſſa, Martyropolis, Amida, and Ni- 

n. ibs; and advanced with ardour to ſeize the vir. 

he da treaſures of Bagdad: but theſe had already 

oben diflipated by the prodigality of domeſtic 


tyrants ; and the apprehenſions of Bagdad were 
reteved by the retreat of the Greeks. Thirſt and 
he WH iunger guarded the deſert of Meſopotamia ; and 
he, de emperor, ſatiated with glory, returned to Con- 
n bminople. By his invaſion, the powers of =o * | 

es a nw 
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A. D. Faſt had been bent, not broken; after the depy; 
ure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes retumei 
to their capitals; their ſubjects diſclaimed they 
involuntary oaths of obedience ; and of theſe co. 
queſts, Antioch, with the cities of Cilicia, and 

the iſle of Cyprus, became the only permaney 

' acceſſions to the Roman empire. 
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CHAPTER XXXX. 


State of the Eaſtern _ in the tenth century 
the Greeks, the Arabs, and the Franks—origin 
and dorine of the Paulicians—the Bulgarians 
—the Hungarians—the Rufſians—converſfion of 
the Barbarians, | | 


Ix the tenth century, the provinces which ſtill , p, 
acknowledged the authority of the ſucceſſors of ys 


Conſtantine, had been caſt into a new mould by 
the inſtitution of the themes, or military govern» 
ments; but of theſe twenty- nine themes, twelve 
in Europe, and ſeventeen in Aſia, the origin is 
obſcure, and the limits were fluctuating. The 
vitories of Nicephorus, John Zimiſces, and Ba- 
hl the Second, enlarged the boundaries of the 
Roman name ; but in the eleventh century, the 
proſpect was clouded by new enemies and new 
— : the relics of Italy were ſwept away 
by the Norman adventurers, and almoſt all the 


Ahatic branches were diſſevered from the Roman 
trunk by the Turkiſh conquerors, After theſe. 
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A. D. loſſes, the emperors of the Comnenian fam 150 
continued to reign from the Danube to the Pely, en 
ponneſus, and from Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond of | 
and the winding ſtream of the Meander. Th of: 
ſpacious provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and by 
Greece were obedient to their ſceptre; the pol. WM eg: 
ſeſſion of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete, was a« 0 
companied by the fifty iſlands of the Ægean, « WW cio: 
Holy Sea; and the remnant of their empin Wi was 
tranſcends the meaſure of the largeſt of the I» WW nd 
ropean kingdoms. . | 
The ſame princes might aſſert with dignity and WW per 
truth, that of all the monarchs of Chriſtendon, 
they poſſeſſed the greateſt city, the moſt ample WW fan; 
revenue, and the moſt flouriſhing and populow cn 
ſtate, - A jJewiſh traveller, who viſited Conſta nag 
tinople in che twelfth century, declared that c- WW :lli 
ital paid each day to her ſovereign twenty tho the 
and pieces of gold. Michael the Third inher WW (eq: 
ed one hundred and nine thouſand pounds of WW had 
gold, and three thouſand of filver, the fruits of WW 
the ceconcny of his mother Theodora, and her WW mar 
deceaſed huſband. * The victorious armies of WW Ital 
Baſil the ſecond were paid and rewarded, without WW rity 
breaking into the maſs of two hundred thouſand WW for 
pounds of gold (about eight millions ſterling) Wi dill 
which he had buried in the ſubterraneous vaults ccc 
of the palace. The ſuhjects of the Byzantine Rot 
empire were {till the moſt dexterous of nations; pa 
their Das was blefled by nature with every WW i: 
advantage of foil, climate, and fituation ; and in e 


the ſupport and reſtoration of the arts, their pa ¶ dur 
tient and peaceful temper was more uſeful than nd 
the warlike ſpirit and feudal anarchy of Europe, e 
The friſt demand on the public revenue was Wit 
for the pomp and pleaſure of the emperor. an Org 
| 80 ; n 
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coaſts and iſlands of Afia and Europe were eo- A. . N 
vered with the magnificent villas of the princes >" »M 


. 
yo 


A Pas 


elo. + 
f Conſtantinople ; the great palace, the centre Þ 
Ihe or imperial reſidence, was decorated and enlarged | 
ad WY by the wealth and emulation of ſucceſſive ſover- = | 
pole eins; and the long ſeries of apartments was ' 
a WY adorned with a profuſion of gold, filver, and pre- q [1 
„ cious ſtones. The dignity of the imperial throne 4 
pie vas maintained by a folemn and ſtudied ſilence; 'N | | 
Ind all who entered the royal preſence, fell prof. 1 
nate on the ground, and kifſed the feet of the em- ö | 
and ror, 3 ; | 4 i 
on, FA perpetual interdict, ratified by the fabulous 1 
de ſandtion of the great Conſtantine, and inſeribed 8 
low cn the altar of St. Sophia, precluded the mar- 6: if 
nage of the Cæſars with foreign'nations. The 1 
er. alliance of Copronymus with the daughter of 0 1 
0e king of the Chozars, was cenſured in a ſub- ' 1 
ri WY ſequent reign ; Romanus, whoſe 'grand-davghter 2 
lad married a Bulgarian prince, was conſidered A 
s of Wy a plebeian ufurper ; but the nuptials of Ro- 44 
ber Wy manus the Second, with Bertha of France or *Þ 
ah, was juſtified by his father, Porphyroge- W | 
zout WY ritus; and the Franks were honourably excepted Ai 
and Wy from the general prohibition, ' The union was 4 b 
ing) Wy Giffolved by the death of the virgin ſpoufe; the 7 
ul WA ſecond wife of Romanus was of plebeian, but of WM 
tine Roman, birth. Of their two daughters, Theo- 'I | 
s; phano and Anne, the eldeſt was beſtowed on the 7 
ery a of the great Otha; Theophano governed, 4 
ner the death of her father-in-law, and huſband, 1 
pa- during the minority of her ſon, Rome, Italy, x 
han nd Germany, with the approbation of her fab 4 
pe: beds; Anne, the youngeſt daughter, became the 4 
was vie of Wolodomir, great prince of Ruſſia; the * : 
I Grecian princeſs was ſacrificed to the aſſiſtance of 2 5 
2 | 
[/ 


onde. 
I 1 a 
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A. D. a pagan of the North; yet her marriage prove 


fortunate and-frurful; and the king of France 
Henry I, ſought a wife of imperial deſcent an the 
borders of Europe and Chriſtendom, and obtain. 
ed the daughter of her grandſon Jeroſlaus. 
The three great empires which, from the 285 
of Charlemagne to that of the cruſades, di 
puted the world, were the Greeks, the Satacem 
and the Franks. The wealth of the Greeks ens. 
bled them to purchaſe the ſervice of the poorer 
nations; and to maintain a naval power Ley the 
protection of their coaſts, and the annoyance d 
their enemies. Their invention of liquid fre 
was employed in ſieges and ſea-fights with ter. 


rible effects; but in the deciſion of battles, fled 


and iron were ſtill the common inſtrument 
of deſtruction; their armour on a march was lad 
aſide in light chariots, and reluctantly reſumel 
on the approach of an enemy; their offenfive 
weapons conſiſted of ſwords, battle-axes, and 
ſpears; but the Macedonian pike was ſhortened 
a fourth of its length, and reduced to twelve cu. 
bits, Yet though the wealth and care of the 
Roman emperors could hberally ſupply the arms 
of the ſoldier, it was impoſſible to renew his de- 
bilitated mind; the Greeks were ſunk in their 
own eſteem, and that of their neighbours; and 
a cold hand and a loquacious tongue was the ge- 
neral deſeription of the nation, 

The Moſlems, under the laſt caliphs, had u- 
doubtedly degenerated from the high-ſpirited er- 
thuſiaſm of the firſt companions of the prophet; 
but the latent ſpark of fanaticiſm ſtill glowed in 
the heart of their religion; the poor were allured 
by the hopes of plunder; the rich were ambt- 
tious of death or victory in the cauſe of = 

| ir 
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Their offepfive and defenſive arms were ſimilar A. D, 
in ſtrength and temper to thoſe of the Romans, "Ow 


S hom they far excelled in the management of the 
horſe and the bow. In their engagements they 
ſuſtained with patient firmneſs the firſt attack, 
and ſeldom advanced to the charge till they could 
diſcern and oppreſs the laſſitude of their foes. But 
if they were repulſed, they knew not how to re. 
new the combat; and their diſmay was height- 
ened by the ſuperſtitious prejudice that God had 
declared himſelf on the ide of their enemies. 
The Franks, after the death of Charlemagne, 
had been ſeparated into many hoſtile and inde- 
t ſtates; the regal title was aſſumed by the 
moſt ambitious chiefs ; and their private wars, 
which overturned the fabric of government, fo- 
mented the martial ſpirit of the nation. In che 
diſorders of the tenthH and eleventh centuries, eve- 
ry peaſant was a ſoldier, and every village a for- 
fication, Their love of freedom and of arms 
was felt, with conſcious pride, by the Franks 
themſelves, and was obſerved by the Greeks with 
terror and amazement. Retreat was conſidered 
a5 flight, and flight as indelible infamy. In the 
age which preceded the inſtitution of knighthood, 
the Franks were rude and unſkilful in the ſervice 
of cavalry, ' and unpractiſed in the ule of pikes, 
or miſſile weapons; they marched to battle, en- 
cumbered by the length of their ſwords, the 
weight of their armour, and the magnitude of 
their ſhields ; their independent ſpirit diſdained 
the yoke of ſubordination, and abandoned the 
ſtandard of their chief, if he attempted to keep 
the feld beyond the term of their ſtipulation or 
ICE, 
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From the reign of Juſtinian may be dated the 
gradual 6bhvion of the Latin tongue. That le. 
giſlator had compoſed his "inſtitutes in a language 
which he celebrates as the proper ſtyle of the 
Roman goverament. But this foreign dialed 
was unknown to the people and foldiers of the 
Aftatte provinces ; and was but imperfectly u. 
derſtood by the greater part of the interpreters 
the laws; and the miniſters of the ſtate. The fe. 
veral parts of his jurifprudence were ſucceſſive 
tranſlated; and the verſion obtained a legal x 
well as popular eſtabliſhment in the Byzantine 
monarchy. -- The birth and reſidence of ſucceed. 
ing princes eftranged them froni the Roman 
idiom. Tiberius by the Arabs, and Maurice by 
the Italians, are diſtinguiſhed as the firſt of the 
Greek Czſars, and the founders of a new en- 
pire; and the ruins of thè Latin ſpeech wer 
darkly preſerved in the terms of juriſprudence, 
und the acclamations of the palace. Yet the ap 
pellation of the Greeks was rejected bythe prince 
and people to whom it was applied; and long after 


they had renounced the dreſs and idiom, the name 


of Romans adhered to the laſt fragments of the 
empire of Conſtantinople. 
- The Greeks of Conſtantinople, after purging 
away the impurities of their vulgar ſpeech, ac- 
quired the free uſe of their ancient language, 
4 familiar knowledge of the ſublime maſters who 
had pleaſed or inſtructed the firſt of nations; but 
theſe advantages only tend to aggravate the r. 
proach and ſhame of a degenerate people. They 
read, they praiſed,” they. compiled; bat ther 
languid ſoul ſeemed alike incapable of thought 
and action. In the revolution of ten centuries, 
not a-ingle diſcovery was made to exalt the dig 
: nity 
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le nity, or promote the happineſs of mankind ; but A. D. 
doe minds of the Greeks were bound in the fetters v 
bea baſe and imperious ſuperſtition; their under- 
tandings were bewildered in metaphyſical con- 
troverfy ; and their taſte was vitiated by the ho- 

de milies of the monks, an abſurd medley of decla- 

mation and ſcripture. 

The reſtoration of images in the Eaſtern world 

was celebrated as the feaſt of orthodoxy ; the 

Pagans had diſappeared; the Jews were filent and 

obſeure ; and perſecution muſt have ſlept, had 

not a branch of Maniachzans, about the middle 

of the ſeventh century, been ſelected as the vie- 

ums of ſpiritual tyranny. Their patience was at 
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[ | 
k length exaſperated to deſpair and rebellion ; and 1 N 
the exile of the PavLticians has fcattered over W | 
* the Weſt the ſeeds of reformation. A 
* Conſtantine, the author of the new ſect, re- 9 
WW ded in the neighbourhood of Samoſata, and 4 
4 had received from a deacon the ineſtimable gift of A 
ror de New Teftament, which was already conceal- j 
ne ed from the vulgar by the Greek clergy. Theſe 4 
„ois became the meaſure of his ſtudies, and the A 
ule of his faith; but he peculiarly devoted him- = 
elf to the writings and character of St. Paul; 2 i 
4. the diſciples of that apoſtle were repreſented by if 
oo Wen fantine and his fellow-labourers. They re- 1 
ho Need with contempt the Old Teſtament; diſ- 5" 
br med the viſions which had been publiſhed by -# 
5 the Oriental ſets; and condemned the opinions 4 | 
hey of the Manichzan ſect, who preſumed to recon- 1 
ber ie the doctrines of Chriſt and Zoroaſter. The "4 
un Faulicians were inclined to aboliſh all viſible ob- * 
ie eds of worſhip; their truſt and belief was in 1 
dig: lhe Father, of Chriſt, of the human ſoul, and of Wo. 
ty the inviſible world; but they likewiſe held the NF | 
Nj 
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A. D. eternity of an active being who created this yi. 
dle world, and exerciſes his temporal reign til 
the final conſummation of death and fin. 

I The diſciples of Conſtantine were ſoon mult. 
plied, and he preached with ſucceſs in the reg; 
ons of Pontus and Cappadocia ; the new ſes 
was looſely ſpread over the provinces of Af 
Minor to the weſlward of the Euphrates; bu 
Conſtantine bimſelf, after a miſſion of twenty. 
ſeven years, fell a ſacrifice to Roman perſecy 
tion; the numbers, who in two centuries im 
bibed his doctrines, may be eſtimated by the al 
ſertion, that one hundred thouſand Paulicians 
periſhed by the orthodox zeal of the widow d 
Theophilus. From their blood and aſhes, 1 
ſucceſſion of teachers and congregations repeat: 
edly aroſe; and the empire was fatally inſtruded, 
that the moſt furious and deſperate cf rebels ar 
the ſeQaries of a religion long perſecuted, and 
at length provoked. Carbeas, a. valiant Pauls 
cian, with five thouſand of his brethren, re- 
nounced the allegiance of anti-chriſtian Rome; 
negociated an alliance with the caliph ; ſeized 
the city of Tephrice, in the mountains between 
Sirvas and Tre bizond; and pillaged the provinces 
of Afia Minor. After the death of Carbeas, 
Tephrice was reduced by the arms of Baſil the 
Macedonian; but the ſpirit of independence ſu. 
vived in the mountains; and the Paulicians ſtil 
infeſted the Roman limits. By the kindred he- 
rely of Copronymus, they were tranſplanted from 
the Banks of the Euphrates into Conſtantinople 
and Thrace; by Jonn Zimiſces they were eſtad- 
liſhed in the vallies of Mount Hæmus, a0 
oppoſed to the Barbarians of Scythia ; and i 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, hel 


Popes reſided on the coufines of Bulgaria, Cros 
(1a 
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tia, and Dalmatia, and governed by his vicars A. D. 
the filial congregations of Italy and France. The TY 


modern Paulicians are ſubject to the Turkiſh go- 
vernment ; but they have loſt all memory of their 
origin ; and their religion is diſgrac Dy the 
worſhip of the croſs, and the practice of bloody 
ferifice. - 

Under the Byzantine ſtandard, the Paulicians 
were often tranſported to the Greek provinces of 
Italy and Sicily ; and their opinions were filently 
propagated 1n Rome, Milan, and the kingdoms 
beyond the Alps; but it was in the county of 
the Albigeois, in the ſouthern part of France, 
that they were moſt deeply implanted. + Pope In- 
nocent III. with the diligence of the inquiſition, 
extirpated by fire and ſword, the viſible aſſem- 
blies of the Paulicians or Albigeois; but the in- 
vincible ſpirit which they had kindled, ſtill lived 
and breathed in the Weſtern world. Ia the ſtate, 
in the church, and even in the cloyſter, a latent 
ſucceſſion was preſerved of the diſciples of St. 
Paul; who proteſted againſt the tyranny of 
Rome, embraced the bible as the rule of faith, 
and purified their creed from all the viſions of 
the Oriental ſeas. The ſtruggles of Wickliffe 
in England, of Huſs in Bohemia, were prema- 
ture aud ineffectual; but the names of Zuinglius, 
Luther, and Calvin, are pronounced with grati- 
tude as the deliverers of nations. 

The BuLcarIans, who in a great meaſure 
adopted the religious tenets of the Paulicians, 
had been trampled on by Theodoric the Oſtro- 
goth, in his march to Italy. After a century and 
a half, they were revived by freſh colonies from 
the Tanais or the Volga, The moft adyentu- 
tous wandered in queſt of fortune, and found 
protection 1a the heart of Italy, under the 
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A. D. exarch of Ravenna ; but the great ſtream c 


680. 


811. 


| Venice. 


emigration was directed towards the capita]; 
and the conquerors. fucceffively acquired the 
Roman provinces of Dardania, Theffaly, ar 


the two Epirus. The evidence of language x: 


reſts the deſcent of the Bulgarians from the ori. 

inal ſtock of the Sclavonian race. The kindred 

ands of Servians, Bofnians, Raſcians, Croatian, 
Walachians, &. followed either the ſtandard e 
the example of the leading tribe. From the 
Euxine to the Adriatic, ini the ſtate of captive, 
or fubjects, or allies, or enemies of the Greek 
empire, they over ſpread the land. Among thek 
the Chrobattans, or Croats, who now attend the 
morions of an Auſtrian army, were the conquerors 
and ſovereigns of Dalmatia ; a Tong ſea- coaſt, in 
dented with capacious harbours, diſpoſed then 
to the practice of navigation; their enterpriſs 
were frequent and rapacious; and it was not 
till the clote of the tenth century, that the free 
dom of the gulph was effectually vindicated 
from the Sclavonian pirates, by the republic 


The glory of the Bulgarians was confined to1 
narrow cope of time and place. In the ninth 
and tenth centuries they reigned to the ſouth of 
the Danube. The Roman emperor Nicephorts 
had boldly advanced into the center of theit 
territory; his camp was ſurpriſed by the Bu. 
gariatis ; Nicephorus was flam; and his full, 
enchaſed with gold, was often repleniſhed i 
the feaſts of victory. Before the end of the 


ſame century, a peaceful intercourſe with the 
Greeks, and the introduction of the Chriſtian 
religion, ſoftened the manners of the Barbarians; 
; yet 
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yet under Simeon, a youth of the royal line, who A. P. 
relinquiſhed the profeſſion of a monk for that of 


a king and a warrior, they beſieged Romanus I. 
in his capital; their retreat was purchaſed by a 
domeſtic alliance, and the freedom of trade; aſter 
the death of Simeon, his feeble ſuccefiors were 
divided and extinguiſhed ; and in the eleventh 
century, Baſil II. accompliſhed the final deſtruc- 
tion of the kingdom of Eulgaria. 

The Oriental denomination of the, Huxaa- 
MANS is Magiar; but they are diſtinguiſhed by 
the Greeks under the proper name of Turks, as 
the deſcendants, of that naghty people who hag 
conquered and reigned from China to the Volga. 


From their primitive country, in the heart of 


Tartary, they were driven to the Weſt by the 
ude . — and emigration, and by the weight 
of the more diſtant tribes, who at the fame time 
were conquerors and fugitives, Reaſon or for- 
une directed their courſe towards the frontiers 
of the Roman empire; and in their march they 
were reinforced by ſeveral tribes of the Chozars, 
who introduced a 1 ge, and obtained 
their ſuperior renown the moſt honourable 
in the front of dattle. The public counſels 
d the emigrants were ditected by ſeven. vayweds, 
or hereditary chiefs, but the experience of diſ- 
cord recommended the vigorous adminiſtration 
ol. a ſingle perſon ; the ſceptre was granted to 
tbe merit of Almus and his ſon Arpad; and the 
authority of the ſupreme khan of the Chozars 
confirmed the engagement of the prince and peo- 
Ne; of the — oth his commands, of the 
prace to conſult their happineſs and glory. 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF 


A D. 1 was the obſervation of Leo the Sixth; tha 
of the Scythian hords, the Bulgarians and Hungz. 


rians were ſuperior to their brethren, and fimilar 
to each other, in their diſcipline and govem. 
ment. The tents of the Hungarians were of lea. 
ther; their garments of fir; they ſhaved their 
hair, and ſcarified their faces; in ſpeech they 
were flow, in action prompt, in treaty perfidi. 
ous; whatever they ſaw they coveted ; their de- 
fires were inſatiate, and their ſole induſtry was 
the hand of violence and rapine. For their ſub- 
ſiſtence they principally depended on fiſhing and 
the chace ; and in their expeditions, ' they were 
accompanied by large flocks and herds, which 
afforded a conſtant and wholeſome ſupply of milk 
and animal food. After ſome experience of the 
Roman tactics, they adopted the uſe of the ſword 
and ſpear, the helmet of the ſoldier, and the iron 
breaſt-plate of his ſteed. But their native and 
deadly weapon was the Tartar bow ; their am 
was ſtrong ; their aim was ſure; in open combat, 
in ſecret ambuſh, in flight or purſuit, they were 
N formidable; in the abuſe of victory the) 
aſtoniſhed Europe; mercy they rarely aſked, and 
more rarely beſtowed ; and the appetite of both 
ſexes for raw fleſh might countenance the popular 
tale, that they drank the blood, and feaſted on 
the hearts of the ſlain. 

The firſt conqueſts and final ſettlements of 
the Hungarians extended on either fide of the 
Danube above Vienna, below Belgrade, and 
beyond the meaſure of the Roman province 
of Pannonia, or the modern kingdom of Hu. 
gary. In the battle of Augſburgh, the Chri- 
tians were vanquiſhed by the flying ranger 

2 0 
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of the Turks; in a fingle day their Scythian A. D. 
ſpeed ſtript a circuit of fifty miles: Bavaria, "ao 


Swabia, and Franconia, were confumed by 
the rapid victors ; the ſouthern provinces of 
France were blaſted by their preſence ; and 
Spain, behind her Pyrenees, was aſtoniſhed at 
the approach of theſe formidable ſtrangers. Italy 


had tempted their early inroads ; in a battle near 


the Brenta, the lives of twenty thouſand Chriſ- 
tans were forfeited by the raſhneſs of their king, 
who had refuſed the Barbarians permiſſion to re- 


tire ; Pavia was condemned to the flames; and 


their daring incurſions were directed, at the 
fame time, towards the gates of Rome and Con- 
e ö 


The deliverance of Germany was atchieved 


by the Sa on pt inces, Henry the Fowler and 
Otho the Great. The valiant Henry was rouſed 
from a bed of ſickneſs by the invaſion of his 
country; but his mind was vigorous, and his 
prudence” ſucceſsful ; he fought and conquer- 
ed. At the end of twenty years, the empire 
of his ſon was again invaded by the Turks, 
who were invited by domeſtic faction. Their 
numbers have been eſtimated at one hundred 
thouſand horſe ; but the policy of Otho had 
diſpelled the conſpiracy ; and his valour van- 
quiſned and broke for ever the power of the 
Hungarians. The ſpirit of the nation was hum- 
bled, and the moſt acceſſible paſſes of Hunga 

were fortified with a ditch and rampart. Ad. 
rerfity ſuggeſted the counſels of moderation and 
peace ; and the robbers of the Weſt acquieſced 
wa ſedentary life, and employed themſelves 
m the arts of cultivation. The houſe of Ar- 
pad reigned-three hundred years in Ry ; 
” ut 
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DECLINE: AND FALL OF 


A. D. but the free-born . Barbarians were not dazzleq 


839. 


by the luſtre of a diadem, and the people a. 
ſerted their indefeaſible right of chuſing, depo. 
ig, and puniſhing the hereditary ſervant of the 
© ſtate. 


The name of the Russ1axs in the ninth cen. 
tury was firſt divulged by an embaſſy from 


Theophilus emperor of the Eaſt, to the empe. 


ror of the Weſt, Lewis, the ſon of Charle 
magne. The Greeks were accompanied by the 
envoys of the Czar of the Ruſſians. Theſe te. 

{ted the French monarch to convey them 
home by fea ; and by a cloſer examination, they 
were diſcovered to be the brethrenof the Swedes 


and Normans already odious to the French, 


The Normans, . impatient of a bleak climate and 
narrow limits, had explored every coaſt that 
promiſed ſpoil or ſettlement ; they viſited the 
eaſtern ſhores of the Baltic; and the Ruſſians of 
the lake Ladoga paid a tribute, the ſkins d 
white ſquirrels, to theſe ſtrangers whom they 
ſaluted with the title of Varangians, or corſairs, 


By choice or conqueſt, the Varangians gradually 


obtained the dominion of a people whom they 
were qualified to protect; and Ruric, a Scat- 
dinavian-chief, became the father of a dynaſty, 
which reigned above ſeven hundred years. His 
brothers extended his influence ; his ufurpation 
was 1mitated by his companions ; and their eſta- 
bliſhments were at length cemented into the fa 
brie of a powerful monarchy. | 

As ſoon as the deſcendants of Ruric had ſiruck 
permanent root in the ſoil, they beheld with jet 
louſy the annual introduction of the Varangians; 


and Waladimir firft adviſed theſe foreign merce- 


naries to ſeek a more wealthy maſter in new 
| 5 
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the counſel was accepted; the Varangians were A. D. 
entertained by the Byzantine monarch ; his per- 
{on was entruſted to their guard; and theſe ſtran- 
gers preſerved, till the laſt age of the empire, 
the inheritance. of ſpotleſs loyalty, and the ule 
of their native tongue. | 

The ſons of Ruric were maſters of the pro- 
vince of Moſcow ; and if they were confined 
on that ſide by the eaſtern hords, their weſtern 
frontier in thoſe early days was enlarged to 950. 
the Baltic Sea and the country of the Pruf. 
fans, The two capitals, Novogorod and 
Kiow, are coeval with the firſt age of the mo- 
narchy ; but in their origin, they were no more 
than camps or fairs, the moſt convenient ſta- 
tions in which the Barbarians might afſemble 
for the occaſional buſineſs of war or trade. 
Between the ſea and Novogorod, an eaſy inter- 
courſe was diſcovered ; in the ſummer, through 
agulph, a lake, and a navigable river; in the 
winter ſeaſon, over the hard and level ſurface 
of boundleſs ſnows, From the neighbourhood 
of that city, the Ruſſians deſcended the ſtreams 
that fall into the Boryſthenes, and.the produce 
of the North was collected and diſcharged 
in the magazines of Kiow. At the mouth 
of the Boryſthenes they repaired their ſhat- 
tered veſſels for the longer and more perilous 
voyage of the Black Sea. It they ſteered along 
the coaſt, the Danube was acceſſible; with a 
fair wind they could reach in forty hours the op- 
Folite ſhores of Anatolia ; and Conſtantinople 
2 the annual viſits of the ſtrangers of the 

Orth. 


But 
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A. D. Rut the communication which had been 
ed ſor the benefit, was ſoon abuſed for the injury, 


865, 
1043. 


955: 


of mankind. The Ruſſians had ſeen and taſted 


the luxury of the city of the Cæſars; the mar. 


vellous tale excited the deſires of their ſavage 
countrymen ; the Varangian princes unfurled the 
banners of piratical adventure; and the Eur. 
ine was again inveſted with the calamities of 
a predatory war. In leſs than two cent. 
ries, Conſtantinople was four times attempt. 
ed by their ſquadrons; and the | Greeks were 
only protected by the ſeaſonable interpoſition 
of tempeſts, or the formidable effects of their 
liquid fire. 33 

By land, the arms of Swatoſlaus, the third 
in deſcent from Ruric, ſubdued the natiom 
from the Volga to the Danube. The exerciſe 
of war gave ſtability to his army; and he 
was bribed by Nicephorus Phocas to under. 
take the conqueſt of Bulgaria. With an arny 


of fixty thouſand” men, he effected his landing 


on the Mæſian ſhore ; the Bulgarians were de- 
feated ; and the country ravaged as far as mount 
Hemus ; but inſtead of relinquiſhing his prey, 
and performing bis engagements, the Varangian 
prince reinforced his army with the bands of the 
Chozars and Turks, inveſted the perfidious am- 
baſſador of Nicephorus with the purple, and 
from the banks of the Danube purſued his march 


as far as Adrianople. 


Nicephorus Phocas was no more; but his 
throne and wife were inherited by John 21. 
miſces, Who, in a diminutive body, poſſeſſed 
the ſpirit and abilities of an hero. The Rufhans 
had already been 'checked by the arms of his 
lieutenants; but ſeventy thouſand Barbarians 
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ury, 

2 hem; he recalled the legions from Syria, ſe- 
Nat. ned the paſſes of mount Hæmus, reduced Mar- 
vage cunapolis, and encompaſſed and aſſaulted Swa- 
the toflaus, in the ftrong poſt of Driſtra, on the 
"ur. banks of the Danube. After a ſiege of ſixty- five 
s ars, the Ruſſian prince was compelled to yield 
nr: o his adverſe fortune; after binding himſelf 
pt by ſolemn imprecations to relinquiſh all hoſtile 


deſigns, he was ditnnfled by the liberal policy 
of the victor ; but 'after he had reached the 
mouth of the Boryſthenes on his return, Swa- 
tollaus was ſurpriſed and oppreſſed by the 
neighbouring tribes, with whom the Greeks en- 


ons Wl tertained a perpetual and uſeſul correſpondence. 

ciſe Olga, the widow of Igor, had revenged the 
he death, and aſſumed the ſceptre, of her huſband. 
ler. In a moment of foreign and domeſtic peace, ſhe 
my ſailed for Conſtantinople, and in the ſacrament 
ing of baptiſm received the venerable name of the 
de- empreſs Helena; but on her return, her labours 
unt in the propagation of the goſpel were not at- 
ey, tended with % deſirable eflect. Her ſon Swa- 
Fl tollaus apprehended the ridicule of his compa- 


mons; and her grandſon. Wolodomir devoted 
his zeal to decorate the- monuments of ancient 


nd worſhip. Yet the example of Olga made a 
ch (eep though ſecret impreſſion on the minds of 
| the priace and people : and the converſion of 
bs BY Wolodomir was haſtened by his defire of a Ro- 
Ls man bride. At the ſame time, and 1n the city 


ed ct Cherſon, the rites of baptiſm and marriage 
Ds were celebrated by the Chriſtian pontiff; Wo- 
11s lodomir eſpouſed the ſiſter of the emperor Paſil, 
ad his edict proclaimed that all who ſhould re- 
re # | fuſe 
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tere ſtill in arms; and the emperor himſelf, in A. D. 
be enſuing ſpring, prepared to march againſt 
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% 


| 


A. D. fuſe the baptiſmal fount, would be treated y 
the enemies of God and their prince; the rum 
were inftantly filled with ma thoukads of obe 
dient ſubjects; and the Ruſkans acquieſced i 
the truth and excellence of a doctrine which hal 

been embraced by the great duke and his boyay, 
| In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries q 
the Chriſtian zra, the reign of the goſpel ul 
the church was extended over Bulgaria, Hu 
gary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norwa, 
Sweden, Poland, and Ruſha. The firſt Conner. 
fions were free and ſpontaneous ; but the leaden 


of nations, who were ſaluted with the nile df 


kings and ſaints, ſoon held it lawful and -pioy 
to impoſe the catholic faith on their ſubjeRs au 
neighbours, The coaſt of the Baltic, from He. 
ſtein to Finland, was invaded under the ſtandzi 
of the crols ; andthe reign of idolatry was cla 
by the converſion of Lithuania in the fourteen 
century. The converſion of the North impartei 
many temporal benefits both to the old and ney 
Chriſtians. Europe was delivered from the de 
predations of the Normans, the Hungarians, and 
the Ruſſians; the eſtabliſhment of law and order 


was promoted by the influence of the clergy ; ant 
the rudiments of arts and ſcience were introducet 


into the ſavage countries of the globe. 
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The Saracens, Franks, and Greeks, in Ttaly— 
Firſt Adventures and Settlement of the Normans 


. —(haradter and Conqueſts of Robert e 
we Duke of Apulia— Deliverunceę of Sicily 4 
* ther Roger — Victories of Robert over ! 
* rors of the Eaſt and Weſt—Roger, Ki 7 4 2 * 
* cily invades 7 and Greece—T he 
* Manuel Commenus—Wars of the Chee ph 
* Norman Exlindtion of the Normans, 
a | | | 
and 
M0 
N the theatre of Italy, the three great na- 4 p. 


tions of the world, the 8. the Saracens,. 
and the F ranks. encountered each other. The 
buthern provinces were ſubject, for the moſt 
part, to the Lombard dukes and princes of Benc- 
ventum. The rival chiefs of Benevento, Salerno, 
ad Capua, inflamed by ambitious competition, 
m ited the Saracens to the ruin of their common 
Pp. uberitance. For two hundred years the frequent 
ad annual ſquadrons of the faithful ifſued ow 
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A. D. the port of Palermo; their more formidabl. ſlew 


$71 


933- 


were prepared on the African coaſt ; and d 
Arabs of Andaluſia were ſometimes tempted p 
aſſiſt or oppoſe, the Moſlems of an adverſe {%, 


Their 1mpartial depredations from Bari, which 


commands the Adriatic , Gulf, provoked, a 
united the two emperors, Bafil the Macedonia 
and Lewis, the great grandſon of Charlemagy 


The fortreſs of Bari was inveſted by the infaum 


of the Franks, the gallies and cavalry of the 


Greeks, and, after a defence of four years, dt 


Arabian emir ſubmitted. to Lewis, who con 
manded, in perſon, the operations of the ſie 
This important conqueſt had been atchieved by 
the concord of the Eaſt and Weſt; but their u 
cent amity was ſoon embittered by the mutul 
complaints of jealouſy and pride; and their vi 
onary enterpriſes were finally extinguiſhed bythe 
death of Lewis, and the decay of the Carlows 
gian houſe. 1 

Bari ſubmitted to the authority of Baſil, aud 
his ſon Leo; the Italians of Apulia and Cal. 
bria were perſuaded to acknowledge their fupre- 
macy; Amalh and Naples had conſtantly 
tained their allegiance to the Byzantine court 
but the Lombard princes of Penevento, Salers, 
and Capua, were reluctantly torn from the com- 
munion of the Latin world, and too often vio- 
lated their oaths of ſervitude and of tribute. As 
long as the ſceptre was diſputed by the princes of 
Italy, the Greeks reſiſted or eluded the forces dl 
Germany. The firſt and greateſt of the Saxo 
princes was compelled to relinquiſh the fiege d 
Bari; the ſecond, Otho the Third, was defeated, 
and eſcaped with difficulty from the field of C 


ona; but the rapid ſucceſs of the Norman ad- 


venturets 
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ee enturers diſpelled the flattering illuſions of the A. D. 
d cceſlors of Baſil, who amuſed themſelves with —To 
ed de belief, that they had atchieved the conqueſt 
0.008 of Lombardy. | | 
which The eſtabliſhment of the Normans 1a the king- 
_ ad doms of Naples and Sicily, is an event the moſt 
na important in its conſequences both to Italy and 
ane WS he Eaſtern empire. The broken provinces of 
aur hc Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, had been 


invaded on every fide by the adventurous ſpirit of 


„ de Scandinavian pirates. The Normans, after a a 
c long indulgence of rapine and ſlaughter, accepted 
hex WW io ample territory in France; they embraced 
ed de Chriſtian faith; and their dukes profeſſed 


themſelves the vaſſals of the ſucceſſors of Char- 
lemagne and Capet. They imbibed the manners, 
language and gallantry of the French nation ; 
their pilgrimages to Rome, Italy, and the Holy 
Land, were frequent and zealous; they con- 
ſederated for their mutual defence; and the rob- 
bers of the Alps, who had been allured by the 
garb of a pilgrim, were often chaſtiſed by the 
arm of a warrior, In a pious viſit to a cavern of 
Mount Garganus in Apulia, which had been ſanc- 


ourt; g tihed by the apparition of the arch-angel Michael, 
eng i they were accoſted by a ſtranger, who ſoon re- 

vealed himſelf as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal 
W de to the Greek empire. His name was Melo, 
4 noble citizen of Bari, who after an unſuc- 
esd egal revolt, was compelled to ſeek new allies 
es of d avengers of his country. The Normans 
ax0l litened to his complaints and promiſes ; de- 
pd ſeribed, on their return, the proſpect of plunder ; 
Ated, 


and a ſmall band was freely aſſociated for the de- 
lirerance of Apulia. They paſſed the Alps in 
de diſguiſe of pilgrims; but they were over- 
whelmed 
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1029. 


10 38. 


DECLINE AND FALL OF 


A, D. whelmed' by the numbers of the Greeks ; ge 


unfortunate Melo ended his life, a fuppliay 
in Germany; and his Norman followers wa 
dered among che hills and vallies of Ttaly, a 
earned their daily ſubfiſtence by the word, 
The princes of Capua, Benevento, Salerno, ard 
Naples, alternately engaged their ſupport. Thet 
ſuperior valour and diſeipline gave victory to th 
eauſe they, eſpouſed ; and the liberality of the 
duke of Naples, eight miles from bis reſidence 
as à bulwark againſt Capua, built and fortifed 
for their uſe the town. of Averſa. The report 
of "their ſucceſs attracted every year new ſwarm 
of pilgrims and folders ; the independent ſtan. 
dard of Averſa afforded ſhelter and enco 
ent to every fugitive who had eſcapel 
from the juſtice or injuſt ice of his ſuperiors; and 
the acknowledged merit of count Rainulf rait 
bim to be the firſt leader of the Normans. 
The Grecian emperors had been anxious 0 


regam from the Arabs the poſſeſſion of Sicih, 


but their efforts had been continually baffled; the 
internal diviſions of the Saracens renewed ther 
hopes; the emir diſclaimed the authority of the 
king of Tunis; the people roſe againſt the emi; 
each rebel was independent in his village or 
caſtle; and the weaker of two rival brothers 


implored the friendſhip of the Chriftians, Fne 


hundred Norman warriors marched ur.der the 


banner of the Greeks; before they could 
land in Sicily, the rival brothers were recol- 
ciled ; the union of that iſland and Africa was 
reſtored ; and the coaſt was guarded by tie 


numerous forces of the faithful ; but the Not- 


man valour deſpiſed all obſtacles ; in three ſuc 


ceflive engagements the Saracens were routed a 
al 
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aud Maniaces, the general of the Greeks, re- A. D. 
duced thirteen cities, and the greater part V. 
Sicily, under the obedience of the emperor ; but 
his avarice excluded his gallant auxiliaries from 
the diviſion of the ſpoil. They complained by 
the mouth of their interpreter ; their complaints 
were diſregarded, and their interpreter ſcourged. 
The injury and inſult provoked their reſent- 
ment; but they diſſembled till their return to 
the Italian continent; their brethern f Averſa eſ- 
pouſed their indignation; with ſeven hundred horſe 1040. 
and five hundred foot, they invaded Apulia; 1043. 
and the Byzantine legions, amounting to three- 
ſcore thouſand men, were defeated in two ſuc- 
ceſſive battles. Bari, Otranto, Brunduſium, and 
Tarentum, alone remained of the Grecian em- 
pire in Apulia. From this æra we may date 
the eſtabliſhment of the Norman power. Twelve 
counts were choſen by the popular ſuffrage; and 
William of Hauteville, ſurnamed the Iron Arm, 
preſided in his military ſenate. Melphi was 
appointed as the common habitation and citadel 
of the republic ; but each count erected a fortreſs 
in, and collected the tribute of the peculiar dif- 
trict appropriated to his uſe. | 

The Normans were ſeated on the verge of the 
two empires ; and according to the policy of the 
hour they accepted the inveſtiture of 'their lands 
from the ſovereigns of Germany, or Conſtanti- 
nople ; but the firmeſt title of theſe adventurers 
was the ſword. The twelve counts were ſome- 
tmes joined in a league of injuſtice, and ſome- 
mes they difputed, in domeſtic quarrels, the 
polls of the people. Drogo the brother and 
ſucceſſor of William, was better qualified to lead 
the valour, than to reſtrain the violence of his 
peers. To relieve Italy from their ravages, an 

Vox. II. U offenſive 


2 %- »r—U DECLINE AND FALL or 


A. D. offenſive alliance was formed of the two en 
perors of the Eaſt and Weſt, and Pope Leo th 
Ninth whoſe venerable character would con 
crate with the name of piety, the meaſures g 
policy. As a German of royal kindred, Leo pd 
ſeſſed the confidence of the emperor Henry the 
Third; and his ardent zeal tranſported him iy 
Saxony in ſearch of allies : but during theſe pre 
rations, Argyrus, the fon of Melo, who ha 
en commiſſioned by the Greek emperor to x 
ſtore the imperial authority in Apulia, was d 
16d; feated by the Normans, and compelled to rein 
within the walls of Bari; he had previouſly po 
cured the aſſaſſination of Drogo ; but Humphrg, 
M by a deciſive victory, avenged the death of hy 
| prother, and ſucceeded him as the third eoum u 
Apulia. ä 1 bat 
* The power of Conſtantine Monomachus wu 
diſtracted by a Turkiſh war; the mind of Heny 
was feeble and itreſolute; his affiſtance conſiſted 
only of ſeven hundred Swabians, and ſome w. 
lunteers of Lorraine; with theſe, and a promi 
153. euous multitude of Italians, the pope advancel 
to Beneventum. The Normans could muſtet m 
more than three thouſand horſe, with a handful 
of infantry. Their ſpirit was chilled with ſuper 
ſtitious awe ; they proſtrated themſelves bel 
their ſpiritual father; but the only alternative 
propoſed by Leo was death or extle ; the ca- 
querors of Apulia aſſumed their former courage; 
105 3. in the plain of Civitella, the Italians were routes, 
July 18. the Germans lain, and the pope captured by the 
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valour of Richard of Averſa, Robert the mm ©: 
Guiſcard, and Humphrey, count of Apu ut; ki 


but the conquerors beheld with veneration the 
perſon of the pope, and implored his * 
. N 0 
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of their ſinful victory, A treaty was eoneluded, A. D. 
by which the paſt and future conqueſts of the 


Normans were ſanctioned; the adventurers ac- 


knowledged the claim of the pope, by the pay- 


ment of twelve pence for every plough-land ; 
and fince this memorable tranſaction, the king- 
dom of Naples has remained above ſeven hun- 
dred years a fief of the holy ſee. | 
Tancred, ſprung from the middle order of the 


Normans, was, by his two marriages/the father of 


twelve ſons. Of theſe ten departed from Haute- 
ville, the paternal caſtle in Lower Normandy, 
in ſearch of a more ample fortune. William, 
Drogo, and Humphrey, were ſucceſhvely the 
chies of the new republic; Robert was the 
eldeſt of the ſeven ſons of the ſecond marriage; 


in the battle of Civitella he was adjudged to 
have borne away the prize of valour ; his bound- 


leſs ambition was founded on the conſciouſneſs 
of ſuperior worth; and his ſurname of Guiſcard, 
which the Normans interpret by cailidus, ounning, 
was expreſſive of his political wiſdom. His bro- 
thers and countrymen had divided the fertile 
lands of Apulia, they guarded their ſhares 
with the jealouſy of avarice : the aſpiring youth 
was impelled forwards to the mountains of Cala- 
bria; to ſurpriſe a caſtle, or a convent, was at 
ürſt the extent of his enterpriſes ; but the vo- 
unteers of Normandy flocked to his ſtandard, 
and the peaſants of Calabria aſſumed, under his 

command, the name and character of Normans. 
On the death of his elder brother Humphrey, 
Guiſcard, to the prejudice of his nephew, was 
exalted on a buckler, and ſaluted count of Apu- 
la and general of the republic. He reſumed the 
04 - © conqueſt 


\ 
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A. D. conqueſt of Calabria; and his obſequions dero. 
* tign ro pope Nicolas obtained for himſelf and hi 


ſterity the ducal title, with the inveſtiture d 


1060. Apulia, Calabria, and all the lands, both in lu. 


Iy and Sicily, which his word could reſcue ſion 


the ſchiſmatic Greeks, and the unbeliev ing San 


cens. The ſoldiers hailed with acclamation 


their valiant duke; but the free voice of his par. 
lament of barons ſometimes oppoſed his deſigns; 


© the twelve counts of popular election conſpired 


againſt his authority; and the ſons of Humph. 
rey demanded juſtice and revenge againſt their 


perfidious uncle. Their plots were difcovered: 


their rebellions ſuppreſſed ; and the guilty puniſh 
ed with exile or death; but the national ſtrengh 


was unprofitably conſumed in theſe: domettic 


feuds ; and it was four years before the fortreſs d 


Bari could be reduced by the Norman arms, 


The Italian conqueſts: of Robert correſpond 


with the limits of the preſent kingdom of Ns 
ples, and extended over the Greek provinces a 


Calabria and Apulia, the Lombard principality 
of Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, and the 
inland dependencies of the duchy of Beneventum. 


Three diſtricts only were exempted ; the imme. 


diate territory of Benevento, which had been tram 


- ferred from the German emperor to the Ro- 
man pontiff, and was protected by the name af 
St. Peter; the ſtate of Capua, which was fub 
dued and held by the firſt colony of Averſa; and 


the dukes of Naples, the preſent metropolis, who 


maintained the popular freedom, under the ſh 


dow of the Byzantine empire; but the acquil 
tions of Guiſcard contained the ſcience of Sales. 
no, and the-trade of Amalphi. 

| | . Roget, 
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Tancred, had long been detained: in Norma 
by his own and his father's age; he at length 
was ſummoned to the Apulian camp; and his 


iavaſion of Sicily was ſeconded by the zeal and 
policy of his brother Guiſcard. At the head of 
lixty. followers, he landed on a hoſtile ſhore ;- 
drove the Saracens to the gates of Meſſina; and 
afely returned with the ſpoils of the adjacent 
country. In the fortreſs of Tram, his active and 


patient courage were equally conſpicuous ; and 


with three hundred Normans he repulſed the 


forces of the iſland. In the field of Ceramio, 
the Saracens were again overthrown; and in the 
fiege of Palermo, Roger was ſtimulated by the 

fence of his brother Guiſcard, who ſeconded 
bis efforts with the gallies of Piſa. After a war 
of thirty years, Roger, with the title of great 
count, obtained the ſovereignty of the largeſt and 
moſt fruitful iſland of the Mediterranean; and 
his admmiſtration diſplays a liberal and enlight- 
«ed mind above the limits of his age and educa- 


ton, The Moſlems were maintained in the free 


enjoyment of their religion and property; the 
xland was reſtored to the juriſdiction of the Ro- 
man pontiff; new biſhops were planted, and 
the lire amply endowed ; but the Catholic hero 
aſſerted the right of the civil magiſtrate ; the pa- 
pal clauns on the inveſtiture of benefices he ap- 
plied to his own profit ; and the ſupremacy of the 
crown was ſecured and enlarged by the bull, 
which declares the princes of Sicily hereditary 
and perpetual legates of the holy ſee. | 

The poſſeſſion of Apulia and Calabria was in- 
adequate to the ambition of Robert Guiſcard; 
and he reſolved to embrace the firſt occaſion of 


invading 
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Roger, the twelfth and laſt of the ſohg of A. P. 
wah nd 


1069, 


159. 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF 


2 D. invading the Roman empire of the Eaſt. He 
pretence of conſanguinity; and her ſon Bohemond 


had been divorced from his firſt wife, under the 


was deſtined to imitate, rather than ſucceed, his 
iHuſtrious father. The ſecond wife of Guiſeard 


Vas the daughter of the prince of Salerno. Roger, 
the fon of this marriage, ſucceeded to Roben 


as duke of Apulia; and of five daughters, ons 
was betrothed to Conſtantine, the ſon and heir of 
the emperor Michael; but the throne of the f. 
mily of Ducas was ſubverted by a revolution; and 
Robert deplored and reſented the diſgrace of his 
daughter, and the expulſion of his ally. He 
adopted the pretenſions of an adventurer who 
called himſelf the father of Conſtantine ; and 
the cauſe of the fictitious Michael was eſpouſed 
by the fabtle Guiſcard, who bad contrived the 


fraud. Two years were conſumed in affiduous 
_ preparations ; the land and naval forces were a. 


ſembled at Otranto; Robert was accompanied 
by his wife, who fought by his ſide, his ſon Bo- 
hemond, and the pretended Michael; and thir- 
teen handred knights of Norman race formed the 


finews of an uy; which might be ſwelled to 


thirty thoufand followers of every denominat- 


on. 

The iſlands and maritime towns of Epirus were 
rapidly ſubdued by the arms and name of Ro- 
bert; and from Corſu, he moved with his fleet 
and army to the ſiege of Durazzo. The fottifi 
cations of that city were defended by a numerous 
garriſon, under the command of George Palæc- 
logus. Part of the fleet of Robett was fhip- 
wrecked on the Acroceraunian rocks; the remain- 
der was vanquiſhed by the naval powers of the 
Venetians, who bad been folicited by the * 
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and promiſes of the Byzantine Gourt; the camp A. D. 
of the Normans was afflicted by a peſtilental g 


diſeaſe, which ſwept off ten thoufand perſons ; 
but amidſt every diſaſter, the mind of Guiſcard 
was invincible; he collected freſh forces from Si- 
gly and Apuha ; and urged the ſiege of Durazzo 
with unabated ardour. | 

Alexius, the founder of the Commenian dynaſ- 
ty, had afcended the throne of Conſtantinople ; 
he concluded an immediate peace with the Turks, 
and with an army of feventy thoufand men, haſ- 
ily aſſembled, preſſed forward to the relief of 
Duraz zo. His pradence dictated to him, and 
his numbers enabled him, to furround and ſtarve 
the diftrefſed befiegers; but the clamonrs of his 
troops, Inpatient of fubordmation, compelled 
him to hazard a fpeedy and decifive action. On 
the approach of the Greeks, Robert affembled a 
council of his principal officers. © You behold,” 
faid he, your danger; it is urgent and inevi- 
* table. The hills are covered with arms and 
„ ſtandards; and the emperor of the Greeks is 
« accuſtoined to wars and triumphs. Obedience 
and union are our only ſafety ; and I am read 
* to yield the command to a more worthy lead. 
* er.” Aſſured of the eſteem of his followers, 
the duke contimied, Let us truſt in the rewards 
* of victory, and deprive cowardice of the 
* means of efcape. Let us burn our veſſels and 
* our baggage, and give battle on this ſpot, as 
if it were the place of our nativity and our 
* burial.” "The reſolution was approved; and 
Guiſcard, without confining himfelf te his lines, 
awaited the approach of the enemy, on the fame 
ground, perhaps, on which Czfar and Pompey 
had difputed the empire of the world. ts 
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DE CLINE AND FALL Oy 
On the - firſt onſet; the Varangians, who 1 


"> tended the perſon of the Greek emperor, made; 


bloody impreſſion on the army of Guiſcard,whig 


was now reduced to fifteen thouſand men. Thy 


Lombards and Calabrians 1gnominiouſly tune 
their backs; Gaita, the wife of Robert, though 
wounded by an arrow, ſtill maintained her 
and ftrove, by her example, to rally the flying 
troops. The voice and arm of her huſband v 
more powerful. Whither,” he cried aloud, 
e -whither do you fly? your enemy is implacable; 
« and death 1s leſs grievous than ſervitude.” The 
battle was reſtored; the Varangians were ſlaughter. 
ed, the Turks fled, the Greeks were diſperſed; 
and the emperor Alex1us, who had diſcharged 
the duties of a general and a ſoldier, burſt through 
ſurrounding enemies, and after wandering two 
days and nights in the mountains, entered the 
friendly walls of Lychnidus. Of the Norma 
knightsonly thirty fell, but with theſe periſhed the 
impoſtor Michael, whoſe death was more honour- 
able than his life. | | 
The victors were introduced into Durazzo by 
the-treachery of a Venetian. From that city, the 
Norman duke advanced into the heart of Epirus, 
traverſed the firſt mountains of Theſſaly, ap- 
proached Theſſalonica, and made Conſtantinople 
tremble. He was recalled from this rapid pro- 


greſs by the revolt of the cities and barons df 


Apulia, the diſtreſs of the pope, and the invaſion 
of Henry, king of Germany. He repaſſed the 
ſea in a ſingle brigantine, and left the army undet 


the command of Bohemond. The ſon of Gui 


card trod in the footſteps of his father; after wits 
ning two battles againſt the emperor, he deſcend- 
ed into the plain of Theſſaly, and beſieged Iz 
riſſa. Alexius had been taught experience by his 

| defeats; 
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defeats ; eve | 
his ſupport ; the camp of Bohemond was pillaged . 
by a ſtratagem of the Greeks; the city of Larifſa 
was impregnable ; the diſcontented counts aban- 
doned the Norman ſtandard ; and the ſon of Guiſ- 
card, evacuating the conqueſt he could no longer 
defend, embarked for Italy, and was embraced 
by a father, who eſteemed his merit, and fym- 
Natired in his misfortunes. | 

The invaſion of Italy by the king of Germany 
was firſt excited by a ſpark of enmity to pope 
Gregory the Seventh; the flame was ſpread by 
the liberality of the emperor, and extinguiſhed 
by the valour of the duke of Apulia, The Ro- 
man pontiff was already beſieged in the caſtle of 
St, Angelo, when Guiſcard unfurling the holy 
banner, advanced at the head of fix- thouſand 
horſe, and thirty thouſand foot, to the relief of 
the prince of the apoſtles. Henry trembled at 
his approach; he haſtily retreated three days be- 1084, 
fore the entrance of the Normans ; and Robert, 
in leſs than three years, enjoyed the proud ſatisfac- 
non of delivering the pope, and compelling the 
two emperors of the Eaſt and Weſt to fly before 
bis vitorious arms; but the triumph of Robert 
was clouded by the calamities of Rome; an haſty 
word of the conqueror was the fignal of ſedition ; 
the holy city was profaned by the licentious 
vices of the citizens, the Saracens, and the Nor- 
mans ; and a ſpacious quarter of Rome, from the 
Lateran to the Coliſeum, was confumed by the 
flames, and devoted to perpetual ſolitude. 

In the fame year of the flight of the German 
> nt the indefatigable Robert reſumed the 
delign of his eaſtern conqueſts. His fleet, either 
dy neglect, or the change of wind, paſſed through 
the united navies of the Greeks and Venetians ; 
tie Norman troops were ſaſely diſembarked 0 

the 


artifice of war was called in to A. D 


g : 293 
* 


. dhe coaſt ef Epirus; and Robert, with tweay 
e well-appointed gallies, fought the ſquadrons d 


To 


1101. 


1127. 


arms of Robert were turned againſt 
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the enemy, and truſted his life to the event of: 
naval combat; two engagements were indecifng, 
but in the third the Normans obtained a final ay 
complete victory. The brigantines of the Grech 
were ſcattered. in ignominious flight; of the nia 
larger veſſels of the Venetians, feven were fuk, 
= two were taken. In the enſuing { ing, the 
| | | | FR and 
the iflagds ; but while he aſpired to the conguel 
of Conſtantinople, his projects were blaſted byn 
epidemical diſeaſe ; and Robert, in the feventieh 

ear of his age, expired in the ifland of Cepla 
__ not without ſome ſuſpicion of poiſon being 
imputed to his wife, or the Greek emperor. Ol 
his death, the victorious Normans retreated in 
diforder and conſternation; his ſon Roger ſunk u 
the humble ſtation of duke of Apulia ; but the 


valiant Bohemond, to whom his father's eſteem 


had devolved. the inheritance of his ſword, dif 
turbed the national tranguillity till the firſt cn 
fade againſt the infidels of the Laſt opened a more 
ſplendid feld of glory and conqueſt. 

The male line of Robert Guiſcard was extin- 
guiſhed, both in Apa and Antioch, in the ſe⸗ 
cond generation; but his younger brother be 
came the father of a line of kings; and the 
ſon of the great count was endowed with the 
name, the. conqueſts, and the ſpirit of the fr 
Roger. At the age of only four years, he ſuc: 
ceeded to the ſovereignty of the iſland. On the 
death of his couſin William of Apulia, Roger 
ſailed from Palermo with ſeven gallies, caſt anchor 
ia the bay of Salerno, received an oath of 122 
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apuz and Naples, and diſdaining the titles of 
lake and count, he accepted that of king of 
Prily from pope Anacletus, whoſe apoſtolic au- 


1 mocent the ſecond. The choice of an eceleſiaſ- 
„ al Patron had near proved fatal to the monar- 
e and of Roger. The ſword of Lothaire the Se- 

nef ad of Germany, the excommunications of In- 
jw cent, and the fleets of Piſa, were united for 
nite he ruin of the Sicilian robber. The new mo- 
epha urch was driven from Apulia; but, with the 
being ret of the German armies, he returned; ex- 


terminated a feeble rival who had been inveſted 
with the dukedom, became the maſter and 
fnend of the haughty pontiff, and promiſed, 
33 a penance for his war againſt the ſucceſ- 
bt of St. Peter, to difplay the banner of the 
- of croſs, a vow propitious to his intereſt and re- 


venge. 775 

The diſſentions of the Moſlems opened the 
ſea-coaſts of Africa to the enterpriſes ' of the 
Greeks and Franks, who, before the cloſe of the 


eleventh century, had extorted a ranſom of two 


muries of Sicily might provoke a juſt retaliation 
a the heads of the Saracens. By the firſt arms 
of Roger, the iſland, or rock, of Malta, which 
hes been fince ennobled by a military and reli- 
gious colony, was inſepatably annexed” to the 
crown of Sicily. © Tripoli was the next object 
of his ſucceſsful attacks. Mahadia the capital 
bf Africa, was abandoned to the rapacious in- 
laders. In ſucceſſive expeditions, the king of 
ily, or his lieutenants, reduced the cities of 


hority was attacked by the adverſe election of. 


hundred thouſand pieces of gold. The recent 


1122. 
1152. 
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ay from the Norman capital, and extorted a A. D. 
gal inveſtiture from the pope. He ſoon reduced 3 


— 
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X. D. Tunis, Safax, Capfia, Bona, and a long trad g 
— ſea coſt. The fortreſſes were garriſoned, th 


reign of his ſucceſſor. 


1146. againſt the empire of the Eaſt. George, the a6 
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country vas tributary, and Roger might undo. 
edly inſcribe on his ſword, that it held Africa 
ſubjection. Aker. his death, that ſword we 
broken ; and thele tranſ-marine poſſeſſions, wer 
neglected, evacuated, or loſt, under the trouble 


Roger, exaſperated by the contemptuous tre, 
ment of his ambaſſadors at the Byzantine com 
reſumed the hoſtile deſigns of Robert Guiſcad, 


miral of Sicily, received the ſubmiſſion of Corky 
ſpread the terror of the Norman name overthe 
provinces of Greece, and violated by rapine ul 
cruelty the venerable age of Athens, Thebes 
Corinth; The progreſs of this naval armament 
was marked by two conſpicuous events, the ic 
eue of the king of France, and the inſult of the 
Byzantine capital. Louis the Seventh, iu his x- 
turn by ſea from an unfortunate cruſade, was baſe 


: ntercented by the Greeks; the royal capie 


was delivered by the fortunate encounter of the 
Norman fleet. Conſtantinople and the Helleſpont 
in the abſence of the Greek emperor, were el 
without the ſuſpicion of danger; the Sicilian ad. 
miral caft anchor in the front of the imperul 
city, landed ſome ſoldiers to rifle the royal gu- 
dens, and pointed his arrows againſt the palace 


of the Cæſars. The reſentment of Manuel ſoon 


covered the Archipelago and the Ionian Ses, 
with his own ſquadrons, and thoſe of Venice 
nineteen of the gallies of George were ſeparated 
and taken; and Corfu implored the clemency d 


% her lawful monarch. The life and proſperity 


Roger wore no more ; and the emperor 8 „. 
. 1 . a ' rec . 
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Greeks aſpired to recover from William the Firſt A. P. 
ihe provinces of Italy and Sicily, and to chaſliſe 


this pretended king, the grandſon of a Norman 
vallal. His "lieutenant Palzologus, with a fleet 
and army, reduced Bari by force 'or corruption; 


in two Campaigns, the Norman prince loft the 


greater part of his continental poſſeſſions, and 
Manuel claimed the indefeaſi ble dominion of Ita- 
y, and profeſſed his deſign of. chafing: the Bar- 
barians beyond the Alps. But theſe conqueſts 
ſon eluded the graſp of the Greek emperor; 
his ambaſſadors had invited pope Alexander the 
Third to join in ſeizing the favourable occaſion 
of humbling the pride of the Germans; the po- 
lie pontiff pauſed on this momentous revolu- 
tion; he reconciled himſelf with Frederic Bare 
baroſſa, the German monarch, rejected the pro- 
poſals of Manuel, and at length excommuni- 


cated his adherents; the death of the gallant 


palæologus devolved the command on ſeveral 
chiefs as conſpicuous for their rank, as they 
were defective in military talents; Apulia and 
Calabria were recovered by the king of Sicily; 
the Greeks were oppreſſed by ſea and land; and 
tho who eſcaped the ſwords of the Normans, 
abjured all future hoſtility againſt the perſon or 
dominions of their conqueror, Yet the king of 
Sicily reſpected the conſtancy of Manuel, who 


PS 


tad landed a ſecond army on the Italian ſhore, 1156, 


fle ſolicited a truce of thirty years, accepted the 
regal title as a gift, and acknowledged himſelf 
the military vaſſal of the Roman Empire; About 
the end of that term, the throne of Mamuel was 
uſurped by the tyrant Andronicus; the ſword of 
William the Second, the grandſon of Roger, was 
drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian race; oy 
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A. D. the troops of Sicily were chiefly employed i 
ce ſack of Theſſalonica; and Iſaac Angelus, t 
new Grecian emperor, ' avenged the calamitiz 
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1154. 


$166. 


118g. 
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of that city by the ſlaughter of ten thouſand N 
mans. 115 

The ſeeptre of Roger ſucceſſively devolyedy 
his ſon and grandſon, confounded under the um 
of William, but ſtrongly diſcriminated by d 
epithets of bad and good. The firſt William di 
not degenerate from the valour of his race; by 
his temper was ſlothful, his manners diſſolute, ad 
his paſſions headftrong. Private feuds, and te 
various forms of calamity and diſcord, afflide 
Palermo, the 1fland, and the continent, dur 
the reign of William the Firft, and the mino 
of his lon. The youth, innocence, and beautyd 
William the Second endeared him to the nada 
the factions were reconciled, the laws were n. 
vived; and from the manhood to the death d 
that prince, Italy enjoyed a ſhort ſeaſon of peu 
juſtice, and happineſs. In the perſon of Willin 


the Second, the legitimate male poſterity of Tu-. 


ered of Hauteville was extinct; but the daughte: 


of Roger had married Henry the Sixth of Ces 


many, and that prince deſcended from then 
to claim the inheritance of his wife. The tre 
election of Tancred, the illegitimate grandſon of 
Roger, for four years withſtood the arms of Get 
many ; but the death of that valiant prince once 


more expoſed Apulia to the power and claims d 


Henry, who purſued his victorious march from 
Capua to Palermo. Ten years after this revolt 
tion, the Freneh monarchy annexed to their cron 


the duchy of Normandy. The ſceptre of her u. 
| cient 


an <<  -@. + 
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cient dukes had been tranſmitted by a grand- A. D. 

daughter of William the Conqueror to the houſe ——— 1 
of Plantagenet; and the adventurous Normans 4 
were loſt either in victory or ſervitude among the 5 
vations they had „ 1 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Turks of the Houſe of Seljuk—Their Ren 
againſt Mahmud, Conqueror of Indoflan—Tognl 
fubdues Ferſiu, and protefts the Caliphs—Difea 
and Captivity of ibe Emperor Romanus Diogat 
by Alp Arſian— Power of Malek Shabh—Canquf 
of Afia Minor—Congueft of Jeruſalem. 


the Norman lance, the thrones of Afia were 06 
cupied by ſla ves and ſoldiers of Turkiſh extras 
tion, whoſe Scythian empire had been long db 
ſolved. Mamood, or Mahmud, one of the 
greateſt of the Turkiſh princes, reigned in tie 
eaſtern proviaces of Perſia, one thouſand years 
after the birth of Chriſt. His father Sebeclag 
was the domeſtic ſlave to a lieutenant of the % 
manides, who broke by his revolt the bonds d 
political ſubjection; and Sebectagi, by his cob 
rage and dexterity, raiſed himſelf from ſervitudt 
in the family of that rebel, to the ſupreme com 
mand of the city and province of Gazna, as tl 
ſor-in-law and ſucceſſor of his grateful my 

lan 
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Amidſt the public diſorders; the fortune of Mah- A. D. 1 
mud continually increaſed. For him the title of Wy 
ſulten was firſt invented; and bis kingdom was 9 
enlarged from Tranſoxiana to the neighbourbood 
of Iſpahan, from the ſhores of the Caſpian to the 
mouth of the Indus. The war which he waged 
zgainft the Gentoos of Hindoſtan, was the prin- 
cipal ſource of his fame and riches, The height 
of the mountains, the breadth of the rivers, the 
barrenneſs of the Deſert, or the multitudes of the 
enemy, never diſmayed the muſſulman hero. He 
marched over the hills of Caſhmir and Thibet ; 
zeached the famous city of Kinnoge on the Up- 


Amt 
v — — 


. 


. A Dt it 9 Sa 
7 a 
* - * 
- 


PRE n 


+ per Ganges; on one of the branches of the Indus, 4 
Yi de vanquiſhed in a naval combat four thouſand 2 
gan boats of the natives; Dehli, Lahor, and Multan, | 


were compelled to open their gates; and the fer- 
tile kingdom of Guzarat attracted his ambition 
ud tempted his ftay. On the payment of a tri- 
bute, the rajals preſerved their dominions; but 
he zealous muſſulman was inexorable to the reli- 
pon of Hindoſtan ; the pagodas were levelled to 


% 
athens - 

— hs 

* 4 * 
Lat at ed - 


— he ground; the idols were demoliſhed; and the 
* cal of the ſervants of the prophet was quicken- 
F the 40 by the riches with which they were adorned, 


he pagoda of Sunpat was ſituated on the pro- 
ntory of Guzarat in the neighbourhood of 


bw Din. It was endowed with the revenue of two 
ne 8 wouſand villages; and the race of fanatics, who 
nds > Whabited the city and adjacent country, believed, 
** bf the impious ſtranger ſhould approach their 
-vitude 1 limits, he would ſurely be overwhelmed by 
e cow laſt of the divine vengeance; the death of 


ty thouſand by the ſpears of the faithful, con- 
wced them of their fatal error; the conqueror 
umed a blow of his iron mace at the head of the 
Vol. II, X | idol ; 
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A. D. idol; the trembling brahmins are reported to hay 


> offered ten millions ſterling for his ranſom; th 
"counſellors of Mahmud preſſed him to accept i; 


% Your reaſons,” replied the ſultan, “ are ſpec | 
« ous and ſtrong; but never in the eyes of pollen, Wl . 
“e tyſhall Mahmud appear as a merchant of idols" t 
He repeated his blows, and a treaſure of penn 
and rubles, concealed in the ſtatue, reward » 
his zeal, and explained the devout anxiety of te -- 
Brahmins. © | 

The juſtice and magnanimity of Mahmud wi : 
atteſted by two familiar ſtories. —I. As he fati a 
the divan, a ſubject accuſed before the throne the 
inſolence of a Turkiſh ſoldier, who had dri 
him from his houſe and bed: © Suſpend youll -- 
ce clamours,” ſaid Mahmud; inform me iH 
te next viſit, and ourſelf in perſon will judge u. 
* puniſh the offender.” The ſultan followed bo 
guide, inveſted the houſe with his guards, of 
extinguiſhing his torches, pronounced the deu gre 
of the criminal, who had been ſeized in the 4 ye: 
of rapine and adultery. After the execution tile 
his ſentence, the lights were re-kindled, Mall uo 
mud fell proftrate in prayer, and, riſing from the 7 
ground, demanded' ſome homely fare, which e erte 
devoured with'the'voraciouſneſs of hunger, I ye 


poor man, 'whoſe injury he had avenged, I the 

unable to ſuppreſs his aſtoniſhment and curiolity 8 mor 
and the courteous monarch condeſcended to e num 
plain the motives of this ſingular behaviour. uy 
had reaſon to ſuſpe&, that none, except o0ea man 
* my ſons, could dare to perpetrate ſuch an f cam. 
© rage; and I extinguiſhed the lights, that u their 
te juſtice might be blind and inexorable. Wand 
e prayer was a thankſgiving on the diſcover) of a1 


«the offender; and ſo painful was my E 
e ts de hs 
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« that I had paſſed three days without food ſince A. D. 
« the firſt moment of your complaint. —II. The 
ſultan of Gazna had declared war againſt the 
dynaſty of the Bowides, the ſovereigus of the 
weſtern Perſia. He was diſarmed by an epiſtle of 
the ſultana mother, and delayed his invaſion till 
the manhood of her ſon. © During the life of my 
« huſband,” ſaid the artful regent, © I was ever 
« apprehenſive of your ambition: he was a prince 
« and a ſoldier worthy of your arms. He is now 
« no more; his ſceptre has paſſed to a woman 
4 and a child, and you dare not attack their in- 
fancy and weakneſs. How inglorious would 
« he your conqueſt! how ſhameful your defeat” 
« and yet the event of war is in the hand of the 
« Almighty.” Avarice was the only defect that 
tarniſhed the illuſtrious character of Mahmud; and 
that paſſion was richly ſatiated by the virgin ſpoils 
of Hindoſtan, But the inſtability of human 
greatneſs diſturbed the repoſe of his declinin 
years; and his grief was embittered by the hoſ- 
tile progreſs of the Turkmans, whom he had in- 
uoduced into the heart of his Perfian kingdom. 
Two confiderable branches of the Turkmans 
extend on either fide of the.-Caſpian Sea. The 
weſtern colony can muſter forty — — ſoldiers; 
the eaſtern, leſs obvious to the traveller, but 
more ſtrong and populous, has encreaſed to the 
number of one hundred thouſand families. In 
the midſt of civilized nations, they preſerve the 
manners of the Scythian deſert, remove their en- 
campments with the change of ſeaſons, and feed 
their cattle among the ruins of palaces. . Their 
wandering life maintains the ſpirit and exerciſe 
of arms; they fight on horſeback; and their 
A 2 courage 
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A D. courage is diſplayed in frequent conteſts wit 
each other, and with their neighbours. Fq 
the licence of paſture, they pay a flight tribute 
to the ſovereign of the land; but the domeſi 
juriſdiction is in the hands of the chiefs and thy 

__ elders. TE» | 
The ' firſt emigration of the eaſtern Turkmaty 
may be aſcribed to the tenth century of the Chi 
tian æra. In the decline of the caliphs, ſeven 
of the wandering tribes, embracing the Mabo. 
metan faith, obtained free encampments in the 
' ſpacious plains. of Tranſoxiana and - Carizme, 
Theſe emigrations and ſettlements were enco, 
raged, by Mahmud beyond the example of former 
times; he was admoniſhed of his error by a chie 
of the race of Seljuk, who dwelt in the territo 
of Bochara. The ſultan had enquired what ſup 
ply of men he could furniſh for military ſervice 
« If you ſend,” replied Iſmael, © one of thel 
* arrows into our camp, fifty thoufand of your 
« ſervants will mount on horſeback.” And i 
e that number,” continued Mahmud, © ſhould 
„ not be ſufficient ?” © Send this ſecond ary 
* to the hord-of Balik, and you will find fy 
te thouſand more.“ But,” id the ſultan, dil 
ſembling his anxiety, * if I ſhould ſtand in need 
* of the whole force of your kindred tribes” 
& Diſpatch my bow,” was the laſt reply of I 
mael, „and as it is circulated round, the fum- 
© mons will be obeyed by two hundred thouſand 
* horſe.” The apprehenſions of Mahmud idve- 
ed him to tranſport the moſt obnoxious tribes in. 
to the heatt of Choraſan. But the abſence and 
1023. death of the ſultan of Gazna relaxed the vigou 
of government :- the ſhepherds were converted 
into robbers; the bands of robbers were collediec 
Into 
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zato an army of conquerors; and the Turkmans A. b. 
were not afraid to meaſure their ſtrength wit 


Mafſoud, the fon and ſucceſſor of Mahmud. 
That prince marched in perſon againſt the for- 
midable hoſt of invaders, who attacked him on 
all ſides with barbarous ſhouts and irregularonſet ; 
the perſonal valour of Maſſoud was ineffeQual ; 
the ſultan was abandoned by the cowardice or 


treachery of {ome generals of the Turkiſh race; 
and this memorable day of Zendecan | found. 


ed in Perſia the dynaſty of the ſhepherd kings. 
The Turkmans immediately proceeded to the 
election of a king; and if we can credit a Latin 
hiſtorian, the choice of their new maſter was de- 
termined by lot. A number of arrows were in- 
ſcribed ſucceſſively with the name of a tribe, a 
family and a candidate; they were drawn from 
the bundle by the hand of a child ; and the im- 
portant prize was obtained Togrul Beg, the 
ſon of Michael, the ſon of Seljuk. The latter 
appears to have been a chief of power and re- 
nown ; and was baniſhed from Turkeſtan for an 
intruſion into the harem of his prince. He paſ- 
ſed ons qo with a numerous tribe of friends 
and vaſfals, encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Samarcand, embraced the religion of Maho- 
met, and acquired the crown of martyrdom in 
a war againſt the infidels ; yet Seljuk, before his 
glorious fate, had attained the age of an hundred 
and ſeven years; he beheld the death of his 
on, and adopted the care of his grandſons To- 
grul and Jaafar, the eldeſt of whom was inveſte& 
with the title of ſultan, in the royal city of Niſh- 
bur. The virtues of the ſucceſsful candidate 
uihed the determination of chance; he expel- 
ed the Gaznavides from the eaſtern 12 
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X D. of Perſia, and gradually drove them to the banks 
7 > of the Indus; he annihilated in the Weſt the dy. 


naſty of the Bowides ; by the conqueſt of Meda 
he approached the Roman confines, and his am. 


- baffadors demanded the tribute and obedience of 


the emperor of Conſtantinople. In his own do- 
minions Togrul was the father of his ſoldien 
and people; and his firm and equal adminiſtn, 
tion relieved Perſia from the evils of anarchy, 
The more ruſtic of the Turks continued, under 
their native princes, to dwell in their tents from 
the Oxus to the Euphrates ; but the Turks of the 
court imitated the dreſs, language, and manners 
of the Perſians ; and the royal palaces of Niſhs 
pur and Rei diſplayed the magnificence of a great 
monarchy. The whole body of the Turkih 
nation embraced with fervour the religion of Ma. 
homet ; and the firſt of the Seljukian ſovereigns 
was conſpicuous by bis zeal and faith; each day 
he repeated the fre prayers which are enjoibed 
to the true believers : of each week, the two hilt 
days were conſecrated by an extraordinary falt; 
and in every city a moſch was completed belore 
Togrul preſumed to lay the foundations of a par 
lace. ; , 

Togrul with the belief of the koran, imbibed 
a lively reverence for the ſucceſſor of the prophet. 
That character was ſtill diſputed by the caliphs 
of Bagdad and Egypt; Mahmud had declared 
himſelf in favour of the line of Abbas; jt 
the ungrateful Haſhemite had changed with the 
change of fortune; and, after the victory dt 
Zendecan, he named the Seljukian ſultan his tem- 
poral vicegerent over the Moſlem world. 1 
the execution of this truſt, Togrul was called o 


the deliverance of the caliph Cayem, and * 
; the 
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the boly ſummons which gave a new kingdom to A. = OY 


ls 1 
dy- his arms. At the head of an irreſiſtible; force, TY | 
dia the ſultan of Perſia marched from Hamadan, to 55 1 
am. relieve the commander of the faithful, who was 1 
e of impriſoned: in his palace of Bagdad by the revolt A 
do- of the Turkiſh and Arabian emirs. Before the KH 
lien preſence of the ſon of Seljuk, the prince of the | 
in WY Bowides diſappeared; the heads of the moſt ob- | 
by. ſinate rebels were laid at his feet; and he inffict. þ 
der ed a leſſon of obedience on the people of Moſul | 
rom nd Bagdad. The grateful caliph received To- 4 
the with every mark of honour and reſpect; i 
nen declared him the temporal lieutenant of the vicar . 4 
iſhs of the prophet ; girded him with two feymetars, 4 
zreat 2s the fymbols of a double reign over the Eaſt % 
kinn and Weſt; and at length beſtowed on him his 9 
Mz daughter, and mingled the proud blood of the 4 
00s e Haſhemites with that of a Scythian ſhepherd. | 
d The royal nuptials were followed by the death | 
ved Wa of Togrul himſelf; as he left no children, his ne- 
fr bew Alp Arſlen ſucceeded to the title and pte- 1063. 
falt rogatives of ſultan; and his name, after that of 
elde the caliph, was pronounced in the public prayers 
z pa* Wo! the Moſlems. | 

The victories of Nicephorus, Zimiſces, and 
bed i Patil, had once more extended the eaftern pro- 
phet. WJ vinces of Rome as far as Antioch, and the more 
liphs Wi diſtant boundaries of Armenia. Twenty-five 
lared WW years after the death of Baſil, theſe provinces 8 
jet i vere aſſaulted by myriads of Turkiſh horſe, who 
1 the overſpread a frontier of fix. hundred miles from 
ry OB Tzuris to Arzeroum. Yet the arms of Togrul 
tem i Made not any laſting impreſſion on the Greek 
empire; the torrent rolled away from the open 
led to country; and the ſultan retired, without glory or 
beyea i ucceſs, from the ſiege of an Armenian city: 


but 
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but the ſucceflor of Togrul diſplayed the fierce. 
neſs and generoſity which had procured him the 
name of Alp Arſlan, the valiant lion; he paſſed 
the Euphrates; entered Cæſarea, the metropoli 
of Cappadocia; and atchieved the final conquet 
of Armenia and Georgia. In this holy war the 
Turkiſh ſultan and his ſon Malek were inde. 
fatigable; they penetrated through the woods 
and vallies of Mount Caucaſus ; their captives 
were compelled to promiſe a ſpiritual as wel 


as temporal obedience; and inſtead of - ther 


collars and bracelets, an iron horfe ſhoe, 1 
badge of ignominy, was impoſed on the inf 
dels, who ſtill adhered to the worſhip of thei 
fathers. | | | 
The Greek empreſs Eudocia, preſſed by the 
arms of Alp Arſlan, gave herſelf and her ſcep- 
tre to the hand of a ſoldier, and Romanus Dio- 
genes was inveſted with the purple. Within 
two months after his acceſſion, he quitted Con. 
ſtantinople ; and by his ſpirit and ſucceſs, the 
ſoldiers were taught to act, the ſubjects to hope, 
and the enemies to fear. The Turks had pe- 
netrated into the heart of Phrygia ; and then 
numerous detachments, in the ſecurity of con- 
queſt, were fcattered over the face of Aha. 
Laden with ſpoil, and careleſs of diſcipline, 
they were ſeparately ſurpriſed and defeated by 
the Greeks. In three laborious campaigns 
the invaders were driven beyond the Euphrates; 
in the fourth and laſt, Romanus undertook the 


| deliverance of Armenia. His army conſiſted of 


one hundred thouſand men; of the promiſcuous 
bands which compoſed it, the moſt formidable 
were the Franks and Normans; and the empe- 

r #24414 'w". # 54 #44 If, 
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Io, 
the to the ſiege of Melazkerd, an important fortreſs  — 
ed in the midway between the cities of Arzeroum 
polis and Van. | a” 
Juef Alp Arſlan had reſigned to his emirs the con- 

the duct of the war; but on the report of this bold 


invaſion, he flew to the ſcene of action with forty 
thouſand horſe; his rapid evolutions diſmayed 
the ſuperior numbers of the Greeks ;- the 1m- 
pruderice of the emperor had ſeparated his forces 
after the reduction of Melazkerd ; it was in 
vain he endeavoured to recal the mercena 

Franks; but the fair propoſals of the ſultan al. 
lowed him to ſecure a retreat, and perhaps a 
peace; the anſwer of Romanus was conceived in 


the the tone of inſult and defiance; © If the Bar- 
de- © barian wiſhes for peace, let him evacuate the 
Dio- * ground, which he occupies, for the encamp- 


© ment of the Romans, and ſurrender his city 


ng palace of Rei as the pledge of his ſince- 
the ty.“ Alp Arſlan fmiled at the vanity of his 

ope, mand, but he wept the death of ſo many 

pe faithful Moſlems; after a devout prayer, he pro- 

heir Wy claimed a free permiſſion to all who were deſirous 

= of retiring from the field; and declared that if 
a 


he were r peer ac that ſpot ſhould be the place 
of his burial. A deſultory combat was main- 


by BY tained during the greater part of a ſummer's day; 
gas, bot in the moment of laffitude the Grecian pha- 
tes; nx, broken the cowardice of Andronicus, 

the WJ who diſgraced the birth of the Cæſars, was over- 
da whelmed by the Turkiſh arrows. Encompaſſed 
v00s WF by the victorious Turks, Romanus ſtood alone, 
able WF fi and intrepid, till he was oppreſſed and bound 
pe. by the ſtrength of multitudes. Alp Arſlan claſp- 


ed the hand of his royal captive with tender ſym- 
| pathy ; 


313 
ror, confiding in his ſtrength, marched forwards A. D. 


1078, 
Auguſt, 
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A. D. pathy; cenſured the unworthy ſubjects who hay 
wa geſcrted their valiant prince in the hour of da. 
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ger; and aſſured him that his life and digniy 

d be inviolate in the hands of a prince, wha 
had learned to reſpect the majeſty of his equaly 
and the viciſſitudes of fortune. In a familiar con- 
verſation, Alp Arſlan aſked him what treatment 


be expected to receive, and the calm indife. 


rence of the emperor diſplays the freedom of hi 
mind. If you are cruel,” faid he, © you wil 
take my life; if you liſten to pride, you vil 
* drag me at your chariot wheels; if you co 
* fult your intereſt you will accept a ranſom, 
and reſtore me to my country.” © And what,” 
continued the ſultan, © would have been you 
% own behaviour, had fortune ſmiled on your 
« arms?” „Had I vanquiſhed,” he fiercely 
replied, **. I would have inflicted on your body 
* many a ſtripe.” The Turkiſh conqueror ob- 
ſerved; that the Chriſtian law had inculcated the 
love of enemies and forgiveneſs of injuries; and 


nobly declared that he would not imitate an er- 


ample which he condemned. He dictated the 
terms of peace at an annual tribute of three hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand pieces of gold, and his 
ranſom at a million. Romanus was diſmiſſed with 
rich preſents and a military guard; but his ſub- 


jects had already choſen another monarch ; and 


the ſultan would have eſpouſed the cauſe of his 
ally, had not his deſigns been prevented by the 
defeat, impriſonment, and. death of Romanus 
Diogenes. | 

The victorious Alp Arſlan meditated the glo- 
rious conqueſt of Turkeſtan, the original ſeat 
of the houſe of Seljuk. He ſucceſsfully * 
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de fortreſs of Berzem againſt the forces of 


555 he Faſt. The ſultan. reprimanded his captive 
qual er bis obſtinate folly ; and the inſolent replies 
r con- or the rebel provoked a ſentence, that he ſhould 


be faſtened to four ſtakes, and left to expire in 


tme 

diſk that fituation, The deſperate Carizmian ruſhed 
of bs sich his dagger againſt the throne ; the zeal of 
1 wil the guards was checked by Alp Arſlan, who 
will drew his bow; but his foot flipped, the arrow 
cn. glanced afide, and he received in his breaſt the 
fon, Wd:zzer of Joſeph, who was immediately cut 10 
hat” pieces. In my youth,” ſaid the dying mo- 
your WW uarch, © 1 was adviſed by a ſage to humble 
your « myſelf before God, to diſtruſt my own ſtrength, 
cel and never to deſpiſe the moſt contemptible foe. 
dy I have neglected theſe leſſons, and my neglect 
ob. * has been deſervedly puniſhed. Yeſterday, as 
| the 4 from an eminence I beheld the numbers, the 
and * diſcipline, and ſpirit of my armies, the earth 
= * ſeemed to tremble under my feet; and I faid 
the in heart, ſurely thou art the king of the world, 
un- * the greateſt and moſt invincible of warriors, 
his * Theſe armies are no longer mine; and in the 
vith confidence of my perſonal ſtrength, I now fall 
ub- * by the hand of an aſſaſſin.“ Such were the 


laſt words of the ſultan; and his ſtately tomb 
preſented to the paſſenger this uſeful inſcription, 
O ze who have ſeen the glory of Alp Arſlan 
* exalted to the heavens, repair to Maru, and 
* you will behold it buried 1a the duſt.” 

Malek Shah eſtabliſhed his ſucceſſion to the 
throne of Alp Arſlan, by a triple victory over 
an uncle, a couſin, and a brother. On the eve 
ol a battle, as he performed his devotions at 


Thous, 
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e Oxus; but his progreſs was intercepted by A. D. 
oſeph the Carizmian, who preſumed to defend 


1078. 


$15 


* 


1092. 
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X , Thous, he aſked his vizir Nizam, who had lad 


beſide him, what had been the object of hig 
eret petition that your arms may be crow 
* with victory,“ was the anſwer of the miniſter; 
for my part,” replied the generous Malek, | 
* 1implored the Lord of hoſts, that he woll 
* take from me my life and crown, if my brother 
* be more worthy than myſelf to reign over th 
* Moſlems.” The favourable judgment. of Heaven 


was ratified by the caliph ; and the ſacred titled 


commander of the faithful was communicated u 
a Barbarian ; but this Barbarian, by his perfoal 
merit, and the extent of his empire, was the 


- greateſt prince of his age; he reduced Turke 


tan, and extended his authority over Caſhgar, 
Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of Chin, 
From the Chineſe frontier, he ſtretched his juril 
diction as far as the mountains of Georgia, the 
reighbourhood of Conſtantinople , the holy ay 
of Jeruſalem, and the ſpicy groves of Arabi 
Fzlix ; but his ambaſſadors had in vain aſked in 
marriage a Roman princeſs; and while he me- 


ditated the deſign of fixing his reſidence at Bag. 


dad, the capital of the Moſlems, the ſultan was 
ſummoned. by the angel of death, and with his 
perſon the greatneſs and the unity of the Turkih 
empire expired. The eldeſt branch of the Sel- 
uk family eſtabliſhed the Perfian dynaſty; the 
three younger, the dynaſties of Kerman, of Syria 
and of Rotem ; thE firſt of theſe commanded an 
obſeure dominion on the ſhores of the indian 
Ocean; the ſecond expelled the Arabian princes 
of Aleppo and Damaſcus ; the third invaded the 
Roman provinces of Afia. 

Soliman, the third in deſcent from Seljuk, bad 
drawn bis Iword againſt Malek; they were te. 


conciled 


title of 
ted 1 
rſonal 
as the 
urkel. 
gar, a 


zhina, 
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jering Greeks, and accepted the royal ſtandard, 
which gave him the, free conqueſt and hereditary 
command of the provinces of the Roman em- 
vice, from Arzeroum to Conſtantinople, and the 
known regions of the Weſt. Accompanied by 
his four brothers, he Lanes the Euphrates ; ſoon 
piched his camp in Phrygia, and his cavalry laid 
waſte the country as far as the Helleſpont and the 
Black Sea, The forces of Soliman enabled Bo. 
toniates, an aſpiring general of the Greeks, to 
mount the imperial throne, and ſupplant the fee. 
dle fon of Eudocia : but the obedience and re- 
vennes of the Aſiatic provinces were diverted 
from the new emperor by the Turks; and the 
dread of the Normans compelled Alex1us, in the 
ſucceeding reign, to confirm to Soliman his ac- 
quifitions in a formal uy of peace, 

Nice, the metropolis of Bithynia, was choſen 
by the ſultan as the capital of his new empire ; 
and Antioch was ſoon oppreſſed by the arms 
of an ambitious monarch, who marched fix 


ety; the dependant cities as far as Laodicea, 
and the confines of Aleppo, ſubmitted, without 
reluctance, or at leaſt without oppoſition ; and 
the conqueſts and reign of Soliman from Laodi- 
ea to the Thracian Boſphorus, extended thirty 
days journey in length; and in breadth about 
len or fifteen, between the rocks of Lycia and 
the Black Sea, 

The zeal of pilgrimage towards the eleventh 
century had encreaſed beyond the example of 
former times; the roads to Jeruſalem were co» 
rered with multitudes of either ſex, and of every 
| rank, 


-ncled. by the mediation of the caliph ; and A. 
Sliman wel the war againſt the unbe... 


hundred miles in twelve nights to ſurpriſe that 
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A. D. rank, who profeſſed their contempt of life, 
' ” ſoon as they ſhould have kiſſed the tomb of the 


Redeemer. Sultan Toucuſh, the brother g 
Malek Shah, afferted his claim to the dominia 
of Syria and Paleſtine ; but the hereditary cn 
mand of the holy city and territory was ent, 
ed to the emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe g 
Turkmans, whoſe manners | till breathed tþ 
fierceneſs of the Defert. From Nice to Jen 
lem, the weſtern countries of Afia were a {ces 
of foreign and domeſtic hoſtility ; the ſhephers 


of Paleſtine, who held a precarious ſway a1 


doubtful frontier, had neither leiſure or capady 
to await the ſlow profits of commercial and 
ligious freedom; the pilgrims were the viding 
of private rapine, or public oppreſſion; the . 
thetic tale excited the millions of the Weſt th 
march under the ſtandard of the croſs to the 
hef of the holy land; a ſpirit of religious cli. 
valry aroſe; a nerve was touched of exquilit 
feeling; and the ſenſation vibrated to the hear 
of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Origin and numbers of the. firſt Cruſade-—Charac- 
ters of the Latin princes—T heir march to Con- 
ſtantinople—Policy of the Greek emperor— Con- 
queſt of Nice, Antioch, and Jeruſalem — Godfrey, 
of Bouillon, firft king of Jeruſalem. 


A BO UT. twenty years after the conqueſt of 
Jeruſalem by the Turks, the holy ſepulchre was 
vitted by an hermit of the name of Peter, a na- 
tive of Amiens, in the province of Pieardy. His 
reſentment and ſympathy were excited by his 


own injuries and the oppreſſion of the Chriſtian 


32 


A. D. 
— 


name. From Jeruſalem the pilgrim returned an 


accompliſhed fanatic, and determined to rouſe 


the martial nations of Europe to the deliverance 
of the holy land, Pope Urban the Second re- 
ceived him as a prophet, and applauded his glo- 
nous deſign; and the zealous miſſionary, invi- 


gorated 
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A. D. gorated by the approbation of the pontifl, | 
A vxverſed with ſpeed and ſucceſs the provinca 


1095, 
1099. 


the ſame year, at Clermont, in the territories dc 


1095. | ; 0 
Noveni. table than the ſynod of Placentia. His elo 


ſels and decrees of the ſupreme pontiff. 


- Comnenus, were introduced to plead the diſtre 
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Italy and France. His head bare, his feet naked 
his meagre body wrapt in a coarſe garment, he 
preached to innumerable crowds in the church 
the ſtreets and the highways ; when he paint 
the ſufferings of the natives and the pilgrims d 
Paleſtine, every heart was melted to compaſia; 
when he challenged the warriors of the agen 
defend their brethren; and reſcue their favioy, 
every breaſt glowed with indignation ; the ruſt 
enthuſiaſt inſpired the paſſions which he felt, ad 
Chriſtendom expected with impatience the cows 


The council aſſembled by Urban for conſider. 
ing this unportant enterpriſe, met -at Placey 
tia, and conſiſted of two hundred biſhops d 
Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, and Bayari; 
four thouſand of the clergy, and thirty thouſand 
of the laity attended; and the ſeſhon of ſeven day 
was held in a ſpacious plain adjacent to the cuy, 
The ambaſſadors of the Greek emperor, Alen 


of their ſovereign, and the danger of Conſtants 
nople. At the ſad tale of the miſery of thei 
eaſtern brethren, the aſſembly burſt into tears; 
and the moſt eager champions declared thei 
readineſs inſtantly to march under the holy bar 
ner; but the prudent pope adjourned the final de 
eiſion to a ſecond ſynod ; and in the autumn d 


the count Auvergne, the Roman pontiff co- Wi 
vened a council not leſs numerous or reſpec 


quence was addreſſed to a well prepared and in- 
patient audience, His topics were obvious, h 
exhortatio 
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exhortation was vehement, his ſucceſs inevitable. A. D. 
The orator was Interrupted by the ſhouts of thou 
ſands, who, with one voice, and in their ruſtic 

idiom, exclaimed aloud, God wills it! God 

4 wills it!” „It is indeed the will of God,” 

replied the pope, and let this memorable word 

be for ever adopted as your cry of battle, to 

4 animate the courage of the champions of 
«Chriſt, His croſs is the ſymbol of your fal- 
vation; wear It, a red, a bloody croſs, as a 
pledge of. your ſacred and irrevocable engage- 
„ment.“ The propoſal was joyfully accepted; 

great numbers, both of the clergy and laity, im- 

preſſed on their garments the fign of the croſs; 

and after a confeſlion and abſolution of their fins, 

the champions of the croſs were diſmiſſed with 

z ſuperfluous admonition to invite their coun- 

trymen and friends; and their departure for the 


W holy land was fixed to the feſtival of the aſſump- 


tion, the fifteenth of Auguſt, of the enſuing 
ane 
In the age of the cruſades, the Chriſtians, both 
of the Eaſt and Weſt, were perſuaded of the 
lawfulneſs and merit of the holy war. They in- 
ited on the right of natural and religious de- 
tence, their peculiar title to the holy land, and 
the impiety of their Pagan and Mahometan foes. 
The victorious Turks aſſerted a divine claim of 
wverſal empire; in leſs than thirty years they 
had ſubdued the kingdoms of Afia, as far as Je- 
nlalem and the Helleſpont ; and the Greek em- 
pre tottered on the verge of deſtruction. To 
the worldly apprehenſion of their progreſs, were 
added ſpiritual motives and indulgences. In the 
middle ages, the biſhops and prieſts interrogated 
ners; compelled them to give an account of 
Vol. II. ef Sy their 
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A. D. their thoughts, words, and actions; and prej 
cribed the terms of their. reconciliation wil 


. God. A year of penance was appreciated u 
about four pounds ſterling for the rich; and x 
nine ſhillings for the indigent ; it is a maxim di 
the civil law, that whoſoever cannot pay with li 
purſe muſt pay with his body; the practice d 
flagellation was adopted by the monks, a chen 
though painful equivalent; and a year of penance 
was taxed at three thouſand laſhes. In the 
council of Clermont, the pope proclaimed a pl 
nary mdulgence to thoſe who ſhould enliſt unde 
the banner of the croſs; the abſolution of df 
their ſins, and a full receipt for ali that might be 
due of canonical penance. The robber, the w 
cendiary, the homicide, aroſe by thouſands, ad 
the terms of atonement were eagerly embraced 
by offenders of every rank and denomination 
To theſe were ſuperadded leſs pure temptations; 
the ſpails of a Turkiſh emir; the flavour of the 
wines, and the beauty of the Grecian women; 
and each warrior depended on his ſword to cane 
A plenteous and honourable eſtabliſhment, whid 
he meaſured only by the extent of his wiſts 
'Thele inducements were potent and numerous; 
the ignorance, which magnified the hopes, dimi 
niſhed the perils of the enterpriſe, and to detray 
their preparations, princes alienated their pro- 
vinces, nobles their lands and caftles, and pes 
Io their cattle and the inſtruments of huſbat 
ay. 
* The ſiſteenth of Auguſt had been fixed in the 
council of Clermont for the departure of the pl- 
.grims ; but the day was anticipated by a croud d 
. *thoughtleſs plebeians. Early in the ſpring, aboit 
+Axty thouſand of the populace of both 2 
| 0 
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om the confines of France and Lorraine, flocked A. D. 
wund Peter the Hermit, and preſſed the miſſion- W 
ary to lead them to the holy ſepulchre. The un- 8 
qualified fanatic aſſumed the character of a gene- 
ral, and moved with his votaries albng the banks 
of the Rhine and Danube. Their wants and 
numbers ſoon compelled them to ſeparate, and 
Walter the Pennyleſs, a valiant though needy 
ſoldier, conducted the vanguard of the pilgrims, 
The footſteps of Peter were cloſely purſued by the 
monk Godeſcal, whoſe ſermons had ſwept away 
ffreen or twenty thouſand peaſants from the 
villages of Germany. The rear was again preſ - 
ſed by two hundred thouſand of the refuſe of the 
people, who mingled with their devotion a bru- 
tal licence of rapine, proſtitution, and drunken- 
neſs, The perſecution of the Jews was the firſt 
warfare of theſe enthuſiaſts; and at Verdun, 
Treves, Mentz, Spires, and Worms, many thou- 
ſands of that unhappy people were pillaged and 
maſſacred. A remnant was ſaved by a feigned 
converſion ; but the more obſtinate precipitated 
themſelves, their families, and their wealth, into 
the rivers or the flames; and diſappointed, at 
leaſt the avarice of their implacable enennes.. 

In their march through the wild and extenſive 
countries of Hungary and Bulgaria, the diſorders 
of the pilgrims provoked the ferocious nature of 
the inhabitants; and many myriads of the cru- 
laders were the victims of their indignation and 
revenge. About a third of the naked fugitives, 
| 1n eß and the hermit Peter was of the number, eſcaped 
the pi to the Thracian mountains; they were conducted 
round a to Conſtantinople by eaſy journeys; and tranſ- 
aboeſ ported to the Aſiatic fide of the Boſphorus, by 
; ſexes; the caution of the —_—_— Alexius, who adviſed 


2 mem 
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A. D. them to await the arrival of their brethren. The; 
Two blind impetuoſity ſooti urged them to deſert the 


ſtation which he had aſſigned them, and to rv 
headlong againſt the Turks, who occupied the 
road to Jeruſalem; Peter the Hermit had with. 
drawn from the camp to Conſtantinople ; Walter 
the Pennyleſs in vain attempted to introduce ſome 
order among the promiſcuous multitude; they were 
allured into the plain of Nice, overwhelmed 
the Turkiſh arrows, and three hundred thouſand 
of the firſt cruſaders periſhed before a ſingle city 
was reſcued from the infidels, or their graver bie- 
thren had completed the preparations of their 
efiterpriſe. 

In the firſt cruſade, none of the great ſover- 
eigns of Europe embarked. The emperor Hen. 
ry the Fourth, was not diſpoſed to obey the ſun- 
mons of the pope, with whom he was at var 
ance; Philip the Firſt of France was occupied by 
his pleaſures; William Rufus of England by a 
recent cotiqueſt ; the kings of Spain were engaged 
in a domeſtic war againſt the Moors; and the 
northern monarchs of Scotland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Poland, were yet ſtrangers to the pal- 
ſions and mtereſts of the ſouth. But the relig. 
ous ardour was ſtrongly felt by the princes of the 
ſecond order, who held an important place in 
the feudal fyſtem. I. Of the principal, the fore- 
moſt in war and council was Godfrey of Bouillon; 


his father was of the noble race of the counts of 


Boulogne; and he bimſelf was inveſted by the 
emperor's bounty with the ducal title of Lorraine; 
his valour was matured by prudence and moder- 
ation; his piety, though blind, was fincere; and 
in the tumult of a camp, he practiſed the real and 


fictitious virtues of a convent. He was accon- 
eee | panied 
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panied by his two brothers, Euſtace the elder, A. D. 
who had ſucceeded to the county of Boulogne 
and Bald win, a character of more ambiguous vir- 

me. The nobles of France, Germany, and Lor- 

nine, marched under the banner of Godfrey, 

and their confederate force was compoſed of faur. 
ſcore thouſand foot, and about ten thouſand horſe, 


II. The French, the Normans, and the pilgrims 
of the Britiſh 1fles followed the ſtandard of Hugh 
count of Vermandois, the brother. of the king of 
France ; of Robert duke of Normandy, the eld- 
eſt ſon of William the Conqueror, but who was 
deprived of the kingdom of England by the acti. 
rity of his brother Rufus; of Robert count of 
Flanders, ſurnamed the fword and lance of the 
Chriſtians ; and of Stephen, count of Chartres, 
of Blois, and of Troyes, and one of the richeſt 
princes of his age. III. In the ſouth of France, 
the command was aſſumed by Adhemar, biſhop 
of Puy, a venerable prelate, and the pope's le- 
gate, and Raymond count of St, Giles and Thou- 
Jouſe, a veteran warrior, who added the prouder 
titles of duke of Narbonne and marquis of Pro- 
yence; yet the eminent qualities of this chief 
were clouded by a temper, haughty, envious, and 
obſtinate, and it was eaſier for him to extort the 
praiſe of the infidels, than to preſerve the love 
of his aſſociates. IV. Bohemond, the ſon of 
Robert Guiſcard, was already famous by his dou- 
dle victory over the Greek emperor. His father's 
s of Wi vill reduced him to the principality of Taren- 
the tum; and of all the leaders he alone was actuated 


ine; dy the motives of ſound policy. Several princes | 
der. pf che Norman race accompanied this veteran ge- N 

and I feral; and his coufin Tancred was conſpicuous | 
and ; en | for | 
om. 
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A. D. for all the virtues and accompliſhments which 
—— formed a perfect knight. 

The ceremony of knighthood was in its origin 
ſimple and profane, and ſome traces of it may 
be found in Tacitus, and the woods of Germa. 
ny, The candidate, after, a previous trial, wiz 
inveſted with his ſword and ſpurs; and his 
cheek or ſhoulder were touched with a flight 
blow, as an emblem of the laſt affront, which 
it was lawful for him to endure ; in the holy 
wars the order of chivalry was aſſimilated in it 
rights and privileges to the ſacred orders of prieſ. 
hood. The ſword of the novice was offered cn 
the altar, and bleſſed by the miniſters of religion; 
and he was created a knight in the name of God, 
of St. George, and of St. Michael the archangel. 

As the champion of God and the ladies, he de. 
voted himſelf to ſpeak the truth, to protect the 
diftrefled, to practiſe courtefy, to purſue the in- 
fidels ; and to vindicate in every perilous adven- 
ture the honour of his character. The lance was 
the proper and peculiar weapon of the knight; 
His horſe was of a large and heavy breed; bis ar- 
mour was leſs ponderous than in later times; and 
his breaſt was defended by a coat of mail. When 
their long lances were fixed in the reſt, the war- 
fiors furiouſly ſpurred their horſes againſt the 
foe; and the light cavalry of the Turks aud 
Arabs could ſeldom ftand againſt the direct and 
impetuous weight of their charge. Each knight 
was attended to the field by his faithful ſquite, 
4 2 of equal birth and fimilar hopes; be wi 
followed by his archers and men at arms, and 

four, or five, or fix ſoldiers, were computed 2 
che furniture of a complete lance. Th 
| r 9 
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The difficulty of procuring ſubfiſtenee for the A. D. 


myriads of men and horſes, engaged the prince — 


to ſeparate their forces, and to appoint the neigh- 
bourhood of Conſtantinople as their place of ren. 
dezvous. Within nine mouths from the feaſt af 
the aſſumption, the day appointed by Urban, all 
the Latin princes had reached that city ; bat the 
count of Vermandois was produced as a captive ; 
his foremoſt veſſels were ſcattered by a tempeſt ; 
and his perſon, againſt the law of nations, was 
detained by the lieutenants of Alexius, 

The emperor, who had ſolicited a moderate 
ſuccour, beheld with aſtoniſhment the approach 
of ſo many potent chiefs and fanatic nations. He 
Was equal alarmed by his knowledge of the 
ambitious Bohemond, and his ignorance of the 
Tranſalpine princes. They might be tempted by 
the luxury and wealth of Greece, and Jeruſalem 
might be forgotten in the proſpect of Conſtanti- 
pople. An incurable jealouſy prevailed in the 
minds of the ſtrangers and the natives, who re- 
arded each other as Barbarians and ſlaves; 
lexius is accuſed of a defign to ſtarve or affault 
the Latins in a dangerous poſt, on all ſides en- 
compalſed with the waters. Godfrey ſounded 
his trumpets, overſpread the plain, and aſſaulted 
the ſuburbs : after a doubtful conflict, both par- 
ties liſtened to the voice of reafon and religion. 
The gifts and promiſes of the emperor infenfibly 
loothed the fierce ſpirit of the weſtern warriors ; 
and they were perfuaded to paſs the Boſphorus 
and occupy a pleaſant and plentiful camp in Aſia. 

But it was a work of greater {kill and labour 
to reconcile the French princes to the oath of 
| homage and fidelity; and to extort a promiſe 


that they would either reſtore or hold their Afia- 
| | tic 
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mage of Jeruſalem; and in defence of a land 2 


A. P. tie conqueſts as the humble and loyal vaſſals of the Tu 
7 > the Roman empire; their independent ſpirit waz the pr 
fired at the mention of this foreign and voluntary known 
ſervitude; and they yielded with reluctance t neighb 
the dexterous application of gifts and flattery, ers; b 
The beſt and moſt oſtenſible reaſon for this th Greek 
miſſion, was the impoſſibility of accompliſhing cept 
their vow without the licence and the veſſels of hanner 
Alexius; but they cheriſhed a ſecret hope, that Alexw 
as ſoon as they trod the continent of Aſia, their import 
ſwords would obliterate their ſhame, and diſſolve The 
the engagement, which on his ſide might not be march 
ve Kichfally performed. The ceremony cf provok 
their homage was grateful to a people who had with t] 
long ſince conſidered pride as the ſubſtitute of tacked 
power; high on his throne the emperor fate mute near D 
and immoveable, while his majeſty was adored preſſed 
by the Latin princes ;- an indignity which their weath 
own writers are aſhamed to confels and unable ſeverir 
to deny. | | ; and th 
If we eredit the account of a chaplain of count WR. couflic 
aldwin, the pilgrims able to bear arms amotut- ſtrengt 
ed to ſix hundred thouſand; but from more au- the re 
thentic materials we can aſſert, that the cavalry haſten 
of the cruſaders, when the knights and their mat. the er 
tial attendants on horſeback were muſtered in the tiroug 
plains of Bithynia, conſiſted of one hundred thou. danger 
ſand fighting men completely armed. From ms; a 
their firſt ſtation in the neighbourhood of Nico- a ſelec 
media, they advanced in ſueceſſive diviſions, and na, ac 
commenced their pious warfare againſt the ſultan I becam 
by the ſiege of his capital. Soliman, the ſon of Wi Edefia 
the firſt conqueror of that name, intercepted by vereig 
. his kingdom of Roum, which extended from the cipalit 
Hlelleſpont to the confines of Syria, the pilgn- y- 
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the Turks eonſidered as their own, he deſerved A. D. 
the praiſe of his enemies, by whom alone he is 
uoun to poſterity. Twice he aſſaulted from the 
ceighbouring mountains the camp of the beſieg- 
ers; but Nice was preſſed by land and water; a 
Greek emiſſary perſuaded the inhabitants to ac- 1099, 
cept his maſter's protection; and the imperial June 20. 
banner ſtreaming from the citadel preſerved to 
Alexius, amidſt the murmurs of his allies, this 
jmportagt conqueſt, : | 

The victorious confederates directed their 
march towards Phrygia ; and Soliman, more 
provoked than diſmayed by the loſs of his capital, 
with the united force of x Turkman hards at- 
ucked, or rather ſurpriſed, the Chriſtian army 10. 
near Dorylæum. The cruſaders were at firſt op- July 4. 
preſſed by the clouds of arrows, the heat of the 
weather, and the barbarqus onſet ; but the per- 
ſevering valour of Godfrey reſtored the battle, 
and the Night troops of Soliman, after an obſtinate 
couflict, were forced to yield to the ſuperior 
ſtrength of their antagoniſts, The ſultan with 
the relics of his army evacuated Roum, and 
haſtened to implore the aid of his eaſtern friends; 
the cruſaders purſued their triumphant march 
through the leber Aſia; climbed with toil and 
danger the ſteep and ſlippery ſides gf mount Tau- 
rs; and Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, with 
alelet detachment, advanced to the gates of Sy- 
ma, accepted the invitation of. a Greek tyrant, | 
became his ſon-in-law, inflamed the people of 1097: 
Edeſſa to the maſſacre of his father and their ſo- 
rereign, and eſtabliſhed in that city the firſt prin- 
eipality of the Franks and Latins, which ſubſiſted 
tity-four years, beyond the Euphrates. ' 
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the vain efforts of the beſiegers. 
tion, and fatigue, pervaded their camp, and Ax 
' trach might have mocked the raſh eniterpriſe q 
the daring Franks, had not the ambitious Rok. 
mond employed the arms of cupning and decet 
His correſpondence with a Syrian renegado iu 
3. duced” the Norman princes : and the fervice d 
the fon of Guiſcard was rewarded with the & 
vereignty of the city. But the citadel yet hel 
out; the victors themſelves were eticompaſed 
and beſieged by the hoſt of Kerboga, prince 
Moſul; and the proud lieutenant of the cali 
and the fultan, left them only the choice of kt. 
vitude or death. The Franks had conſumed wit 
thoughtleſs prodigality their ſcanty ftores ; thet 
numbers were thinned by want and difeafe; the 
count of Vermanidois had already returned th 
France; the emperor Alexius, who ſeemed 9 
advance to their relief, was diſmayed by th 
aſſurance of their hopeleſs condition; and the 
remnant of the crufaders ſpent twenty-five day 
on the verge of deſtruction. | . 
For their ſalvation and victory, they were it 
debted to the ſame enthuſiaſm which had le 
them to the brink of ruin; and the confidence of 
the deſponding foldie rs was revived bythe ſeaſo 
of the HOLY IAN CE. A pneh, 
artholemy, aſſerted, that St. At 
drew, in a viſion, had revealed to him that the 
Keel head of the lance which had pierced ou 
Saviour's fide, was concealed near the high alta 
in the church of St. Peter; and that the r 
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ded, © bear jt aloft in battle, and the myſtic A. b. 
« weapon ſhall penetrate the ſouls of the mif. 


« creants.” The revelation was eagerly accepted 
by count Raymond, who was named by the prieft 
zs the guardian of this holy weapon; the ground 
was opened in the appointed place: N 
deſcended into the pit, and produced the hea 

of a Saracen lance, The firſt gleam of the ſteel 
was received with a devout rapturs; and the 
troops were again inflamed with the enthuſiaſm 
of valour. Whatever might be the ſentiments 
of the chiefs, they ſkilfully improved the deciſrve 


opportunity, The gates were thrown'open; they , 


- . 


allied from the town, and difpetſed, on that jus a8, 


memorable day, the hoſt of Turks apd Arabians, 
which they might ſafely repart to have conſiſted 
of fix hundred thouſand men. | | 
The fortune of the Franks had delayed their 
invaſion till the decline of the Turkiſh empire. 
The inheritance of Malek Shah was diſputed by 
his four ſons; and the Turkiſh veterans were con- 
ſumed in the civil wars beyond the Tigris. The 
caliph of Egypt had recovered from the children 
of Ortok, Jeruſalem and 'Fyre, and reſtored in 


Paleſtine the authority of the Fatimites. He 


heard with aſtoniſhment the victories of the Chriſ- 
tlans ; and offered the pilgrims, if they would 
lay aſide their arms, a hoſpitable reception at the 
ſepulchre of Jeſus. The propoſals of Moſtali 
were rejected by the intrepid cruſaders ; yet diſ- 
eaſe had reduced the Latins to forty thouſand, of 
whom no more than fifteen hundred horſe, and 
twenty thouſand foot, were capable of ſervice. 
Theſe continued their march between Mount Li- 
benus and the fea ſhore ; advanced from Cæſarea 
wto the midland country; and as ſoon as they 
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A. D. deſeried the holy city, forgot their toi 
ww claimed their reward. Ve "7B . * Ky 


1099, 
June 7. 


1099. J 


Jeruſalem had derived ſome reputation frog 
the number and importance of her memorzhl 
fieges ; but her former bulwarks had been dini. 
niſhed, and were imperfectly reſtored ; and the 
valour of the cruſaders was not damped by a gy. 
riſon of forty thouſand Moflems. After having 
patiently ſuſtained the preflure of hunger and 
thirſt, the Chriſtians were at length triumphan; 
on a Friday, at three in the afternoon, Godfrey 
of Bouillon ſtood victorious on the walls d 
eruſalem. His example was followed on every 


July 25, fide 'by the emulation of his companions; and 


' demned by his own followers, and the fre 


about tour hundred and ſixty years after the co 
nm of Omar, the holy city was reſcued from 
the Mahometan yoke. The garriſon and inhabi- 
tants were for three days abandoned to a promi 
cuaus maſſacre, and the Chriſtians were fatigued, 
rather than ſatiated, by the ſlaughter of ſeventy 
thouſand Moſlems. 2 e 

After the victors had accompliſhed their voy, 
and bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the 
monument of their redemption, they proceeded 
to the election of a king, to guard and govem 
their conqueſts in Paleſtine. Hugh Count of 
Vermandozs, and Stephen of Chartres, had re- 


tired with ſome loſs of reputation, which they 


ftrove to regain by a ſecond cruſade and an 
honourable death; Baldwin was eſtabliſhed at 
Edeſſa, and Bohemond at Antioch ; and the duke 
of Normandy and count of Flanders preferred 
their inheritance in the weſt to a doubtful ſceptre 
in the Faſt. The jealouſy of Raymond was con- 
e voice 
of the army proclaimed Godfrey the moſt we 

| rake. y 
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ty of the champions of Chriſtendom. His mag. A. D. 
nanimity accepted a truſt as full of danger as it 

was of glory ; but the devout pilgrim refuſed 

he name and enſigus of royalty, and contented 
bimſelf with the modeſt title of defender and 

baron of the holy ſepulchre. In the firſt fort- 

night his government was interrupted by a ſum- 

mons to the field; and the overthrow of the 

ſultan of Egypt, in the battle of Aſcalon, ſealed 0g. 
the eſtabliſhment of the Latins in Syria, and Aug. 12. 
fenalized the valour of the French princes, 

who in this action bade a long farewel to holy 

mars. Godfrey embraced his departing com- 
panions, and could only retain with the gal- 

ant Tancred, three hundred knights, and two 
thouſand foot ſoldiers, for the defence of Paleſ- 

tine. A new enemy ſoon attacked his ſovereign- 

7; Adhemar, biſhop of Puy, was no more; 

add Daimbert, archbiſhop of Piſa, arrived in the 

boly land, and was inſtalled the ſpiritual and 
temporal head of the church. Godfrey was un- 

equal to a conteſt with ſpiritual arms : and the 
archbiſhop's claim of dominion was compromiſed 

by the ceſſion to the church of a quarter in je- 

mlalem and in Jaffa, with the reverſion of the 

eſt on the death of Godfrey without children, or 

om the future acquiſition of a new ſeat at Cairo or 
Damaſcus. 

The arms of the kings of Jeruſalem ſucceſ- 
frely extended theff territories till they might 
nval in compaſs thoſe cf the ancient princes of 
Judah and Iſrael. In the reduction of the mari- 
ume cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tyre, and Aſ- 
alon, the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, 
rendered effeftual ſervice; and the range of fea 
2! from Scanderoon to the borders of Egypt, 

was 
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. D. was poſſeſſed by the Chriſtian pilgtims. Nie 

„ EL Ln 255 Antioch aſſerted his 1 5 5 55 

but the counts of Edefſa and Tripoli acknoy: 

ledged themſelves the vaſſals of the king of Je 

ruſalem; the four cities of Hems, Hamah, Da. 

maſcus, and Aleppo, were the only relics of the 

Mahometan conqueſts in Syria; andthe laws and 

_ kanguage, the manners and titles, of the French 

nation and the Latin church, were mtroduced 

into theſe tranſ- marine colonies. Yet the king. 

dom was continually. expoſed to the attacks of 

the furrounding Turks and Saracens, and the 

national militia amounted but to eleven thou 

fand men to reſiſt the enterpriſes of ſo mam 

myriads of Moſſems. But the holy land prix 

cipally conſiſted in the valour of the knights df 

' the hoſpital of St. John, and of the temple df 

Solomon. Theſe united the different duties of 

a military and monaſtic life, and while they de. 

vated. themſelyes to the celibacy of the cloiſtr, 

were ready to encounter the dangers, and pu- 

take the hardſhips of the field. The donation 

of twenty-eight thouſand farms or manors enabled 

them to ſupport a regular force of cavalry ad 

infantry; and the inſtitution ſtill maintains in 

priſtine reputation for courage, and. poſſeſſed at 

the rock ot Malta, defies the united force and re- 

peated efforts of that power which has triumphed 
over Conſtantinople. | 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Preſervation of the Greek Empire—Second and 
Third Cruſades—Reign of Saladin in Egypt and 
Syria— Has Congueſt of feruſalem—Richard the 
1 of Eng Fourth and Fifth Cruſades — 

mperor Frederic the Second. Louis the 
Ninth of France; and the two laſt Cruſades— 
Expulfion of the Latins or Franks, by the Ma- 


malukes. 


— 


Tu E poliey of the emperor Alexius Comne- , 5 
nus enabled him to reap the harveſt which the l 
valour of the cruſaders had ſown. His vigilance 

and dexterity early ſecured Nice ; and the Turks, 
menaced by that 1mportant ſtation, evacuated 

the neighbourhood of Conſtantinople ; to op- 

poſe the confederate princes, Soliman had drained 

bis garriſons on the ſca-coaſt ; and the imperial 

banner was ſoon diſplayed from the iſles of Rides 

an 
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A. D. and Chios; the cities of Epheſus and Smymn, 
of Sardes, Philadelphia, and Laodicea; and fron 
the Helleſpont to the banks of the Mmzande 
and the rocky ſhores of Pamphylia, the auto 
rity of the emperor was once more reſtored, The 
murmurs of the Launs loudly accuſed the can. 
duct and ſincerity of Comnenus ; they had ſwom 
fidelity and obedience to his throne ; he had © 
gaged to affiſt their enterpriſe with his trooy 
and treaſures ; but his baſe deſertion of them dil 
folved the obligation; and his arms were em. 
ployed in reviving or eftabliſhing his claims over 
Syria and Cilicia. Pohemond, prince of Ap 
tioch, had been ſurpriſed and captured; his ran 
fom oppreſſed him with a heavy debt, and his 
Norman followers were inſufficient to repel the 
ſeparate attacks of the Greeks and Turks, He 
determined to relinquiſh the defence of Antioch 
to his faithful kinſman Tancred ; and boldh re- 
ſumed the former deſigns of his father Guiſcard, 

- of arming the Weſt againſt the Byzantine en 
pire. He privately embarked, and croſſed the 
hoſtile” fea with fecrecy and ſucceſs. In France 
he was received with approbation and appladſe; 
and his dignity was advanced by his marriage 
with the king's daughter. The braveſt warnors 
of the age enliſted under his command. Atthe 
head of tive thouland horſe, and forty thouſand 
foot, he repaſſed the Adriatic, and laid ſiege to 
_ Durazzo ; but the ſtrength of that city, the pre- 
cautions of Alexius, the preſſure of famine and 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon, diſcouraged his 
confederates, and diſappointed his ambitious 
hopes. A treaty of peace was negociated; and 
tlie death of Bohemond delivered the Greeks 
from an adverſary, daring, eee an 
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fithleſs. His ſons ſucceeded to the principality A. D. 
of Antioch, and acknowledged the ſupremacy 
of the Byzantine emperors, who poſſeſſed of the 
coaſt of Anatolia, the entire circuit from Tre- 
bizond to the Syrian gates. The power of the 
fultans was ſhaken by ſucceſſive victories ; they 
retired to Icomum, an obſcure and mland town 
above three hundred miles from Conſtantinople ; 
the princes of the Comnenian line improved their 
hours of advantage ; and the firſt cruſade deferred 
the fall of the declining empire. 

lu the twelfth century, three great and ſepa- 
rate expeditions were undertaken for the relief of 
the holy land. I. The ſoldiers and pilgrims of 
Lombardy, France, and Germany, who were 
calculated at four hundred thouſand, and who 
marched under the banners of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Bavaria, and Aquitam ; the majority 11914 
of theſe was deſtroyed in Anatolia by famine, 
peſtilence, and the Turkiſh arrows; and the 
princes only eſcaped with ſome ſquadrons of 
horſe to accompliſh their lamentable pilgri- 
mage, II. The ſecond cruſade was undertak- 
en by the emperor of Germany and the French 
ling, Conrad the Third, and Louis the Se- 
venth. The nobles were animated by the pre- 
lence of their ſovereigns; ſeventy thouſand 147. 
knights, with their immediate attendants, ſwell. 
ed the cavalry to four hundred thouſand 3 and 
i totheſe are added the infantry and the monks, 
the women and the children, the aggregate 
number muſt exceed belief, and will almoſt defy 
computation; yet this force which threatened 
the extinction of the Moſlems, ſerved only to 
expoſe the inceſſant misfortunes of an holy 
var. The Germans were urged by emulation, 

Yor. II. 2 wo 
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A D. the French were retarded by jealouſy; 20d 


" the fruitleſs ſiege of Damaſcus. 
final effort, the two monarchs were content to 
. embark for Europe, and their ſole acquiſition was 


4 = _ * 


1189. 


luis ſcarcely had paſſed the Boſphorus, whe 


he met the vanquiſhed emperor returning, with 
the. remnant of his army, from a glorious, by 
unſucceſsful action, on the banks of the Mæandes 
The fate of the French monarch was almoſt fin 
lar. He was ſurpriſed and ſurrounded by the 
Turks, as he purſued his march with inconfider. 
ate raſhneſs. With difficulty Louis eſcaped from 
the fatal arrows of his enemies ; and after ſhel. 
tering the relics of his hoſt 1n the friendly por 
of Satalia, he embarked for Antioch ; and with 
Conrad joined the Chriſtian powers of Syriain 
Baffled in thi 


the perſonal fame of piety and courage. 

III. The grand diviſion of the third cruſade 
was led by the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa; 
the French and Engliſh who embarked in this 
expedition, preferred -the navigation of the Me- 
diterranean ; yet Frederic muſtered in the plains 
of Hungary fifteen thouſand knights and as 
many ſquires; and fixty thouſand horſe were 
followed by one hundred thouſand foot. The 
veteran genius of the chief imparted confidence 


to his companions and ſoldiers ; and the Turks 


were awed by the fame of a prince, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himfelf in forty campaigns ; yet 


famine and difeaſe purſued the fainting fieps 


of. the Chriſtians through the barren and 1nhol- 
pitable Deſert ; and when they reached the 
ates of Iconium, no more than one thouſand 
knights were able to ſerve on horſeback. By 
a reſolute aſſault they ſtormed the capital of the 
ſultan, who ſued in vain for pardon and * 
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hut as the victorious emperor advanced into A D 
Cilicia, he was unfortunately drowned in the > 


petty ſtream of Calycadnus. The remainder 
of his Germans was conſumed by fickneſs and 
deſertion ; and the emperor's ſon, with the 
greateſt part of his Swabian vaſlals, expired at 
the fiege of Acre. 

That ſucceſſive generations ſhould thus have 
ſhed headlong down the precipice before them, 
may excite our pity and admiration ; but it was 
with terror and hatred that the effeminate Greeks 
beheld the numbers and characters of the ſtrangers. 
The apprehenſion of the Turkiſh power for ſome 
time, ſuſpended their averſion ; but when the 
fultan was driven to the diſtant retreat of Ico- 
nium, the Byzantine princes more freely ex- 
preſſed their indignation at the frequent paſſage 
of the weſtern Barbanans, who violated the ma- 
jeſty, and endangered the ſafety of the empire. 
Manuel Comnenus, whole paſhons were impe- 
tous, and often malevolent, and Iſaac Angelus, 
whoſe temper was naturally timid, and deli- 
berately miſchievous, ſucceſſively conſpired to 
deſtroy, or at leaſt to dilcourage, the pilgrims, 
by every ſpecies of. injury and oppreſſion. The 
gates of the cities, both in Europe and Aha, 
were cloſely barred againſt the cruſaders ; and 
the ſcanty pittance f food was let down in 
baſkets from the walls ; the paſſes were fortified, 
and the bridges broke down againſt them ; the 
ragylers were pillaged and murdered ; the fick 
were burnt in their beds; and the dead bodies 
were hung on gibbets along the highways. Theſe 
lures exaſperated the champions of the crols ; 
and they were ſtill further provoked by the pride 
or the Byzantine court; and the arrogant claims 
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A. D. of pre-eminenence. The ſeat of Lewis had been; 

low ſtool beſide the throne of the emperor Ma. 

nuel ; but as ſoon as the French king had tran, 

parted his army beyond the Boſphorus, he de. 

clined any conference with the ſucceſſor of Con. 

ſtantine, but on equal terms. Conrad and Fre. 

deric claimed, equally with the Greek, the tile 

of emperor ; the: firſt would only converſe with 

Manuel in the open field on horſeback ; the laft, 

by paſſing the Helleſpont, avoided both the city 

and ſovereigu of Conſtantinople. While the 

Greek emperors regarded with hatred and ful, 

picion the Latin pilgrims, they maintained a 

ſtrict, though ſecret, alliance with the Turks and 

Saracens. In the reignof Haac Angelus, a moſch 

was founded at Conſtantinople; and in leſs than 

three centuries, from the firſt toleration of it, the 

religion of Mahomet was eſtabliſhed in the city 

of Conſtantine by the triumphant ſword of the 
Moſlems. 

The Syrian fugitives had diffuſed their con- 
ſternation and ſorrow for the loſs of Jeruſalem, 
throughout the remaining provinces of the faith- 
ful; but the caliphs could only lament over their 
waining empire; and the humble ambition of the 
Abbaſhdes was confined in their laſt age to Bag- 
dad and the adjacent provinces ; their maſters, 
the Seljukian ſultans, felt, and diſplayed, the 1#- 

pid progreſs of decay; and the influence of Ma- 
homet, and the doctrines of the koran, were 
eſpouſed and defended by their ſlaves the Atabeks, 
In the civil wars, which enſued on the death of 
Malek Shah, Alcanſar, a valiant Turk, and bis 
favourite, had loſt his head and the government 6 
Aleppo. His domeſtic emirs perſevered in thell 
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attachment to his ſon Zenghi, who firſt diſplayed A. D. 


is valour at Antioch, and attained a military 
ame that promoted him to the command of 
Moſul. The favourable opinion entertained-of 
his abilities was juſtified by his ſucceſs, He 
formed the city of Edeſſa, recovered from the 
Pranks their conqueſts beyond the Euphrates, 
and ſubdued the martial tribes of Curdiſtan; 
his ſoldiers were taught to behold the ca; 

23 their only country; they confided in his li- 
berality for their rewards, and truſted their ab- 
feat families to his protection. His fon Nous 
reddin gradually united the Mahometan pows 
ers; added the kingdom of Damaſcus to that 
of Aleppo; obtained from the Abbaſſides 
the titles and prerogatives of royalty; and 
ſpread his ample reign from the Tigris to the 
Nile. The Chriſtians themſelves acknow- 
ledge him wiſe, brave, juſt, and pions ; frugal 
in his own houſehold, and ſcrupulous in the ad. 
miniſtration of the public revenue. His fa- 
yourite ſultana ſighed for ſome favourite object of 
expence, ** Alas,” rephed Noureddin, I fear 
* God, and am no more than the treaſurer of 
* the Moſlems, Their property I cannot alie- 
nate; but J {till poſſeſs three ſhops in the eit 
of Hems; theſe you may take; and theſe 
* alone can I beſtow.” Some years after the 
ſultan's death, an oppreſſed ſubject exclaimed 
n-the ſtreets of Damaſcus, © O Noureddin, 
* Noureddia, where art thou now? Aliſe, ariſe, 
*to rig and protect us !” 

The Fatimites had been deprived of Syria by 
the arms of the Turks; in Egypt they were op- 
preſſed and enſlaved by their own miniſters ; the 

Ullenſions of theſe invited the oppoſite * 
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A. D. of Amauriy, the king of - Jeruſalem, and q 
' "> Noureddin, the ſovereign of Damaſcus. f. 
mauriy was compelled to retreat before Shir. 
couh, the lieutenant of his ſucceſsful come. 


as the Carduchians of the Greeks ; and th 


litie Ayoub. 


titor ; the victorious Noureddin reſtored 


the 


holy names of Abubeker, Omar, and Oh. 


man; and aſſerted the authority of the caliph 
Moſthadi, of Bagdad; the ſeaſonable death d 
the caliph Adhed extinguiſhed the race of the 
Fatimites ; the Abbaſhdes were generally ac. 
knowledged ; and in every revolution Egypt has 
fince adhered to the orthodox tradition of the 


Moſlems. | 


The hilly country beyond the Tigris is occu- 
pied by the paſtoral tribes of the Curds, whoſe 
It 


name, 


uation, and manners, ſeem to mark them 
ey {hl 


defend, againſt the Ottoman Porte, the freedom 
which they maintained againſt the ſucceſſors of 
Cyrus. Saladin was a native of this country, and 
the ſon of Ayoub. He was conſtrained by Now 


reddin to follow into E 


andria, 
the office of 


t his uncle Shiracouh, 
and diſplayed his valour in the defence of Alex 
On the death of Shiracouh he obtained 


grand vizir, and his genius was 


formed by the artful leſſons of his father, the po- 


He attached the army to his per- 


ſon and intereſt; obtained an aſcendant over his 


equals; and when Noureddin expired, 


ſup- 


planted the ſons of that prince, then only ele- 
ven years of age, and prevailed on the caliph 


of Bagdad to ſanction by his authority, bis 
The ambition of. Saladin 


uſurpation of Egypt. 
ſoon extended beyond. the limits of his 


new 


kingdom. Syria and Arabia acknowledged his 
power, and glaimed his protection; Jeruſalem 
| FE Was 
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of 

A. his empire was ſpread from the African Tripoli 
2. tothe Tigris, and from the Indian Ocean to the 

. mountains of Armenia. The frequent revolu- 

Ie tions of Afia may in ſome meaſure excuſe the 

b. ſteps by which he firſt aſcended his throne; and 

I his reverence to the ſan of Noureddin atteſts his 

of humanity and. generoſity, Chaſte, ſober, and 


religious, he was abſtemipus in his diet, and moy 
deſt in his apparel ;. acceſſible to his ſubjects, 
afable to his ſervants, and liberal to his depen; 
dants. Even his Chriſtian enemies revered the 
virtues of the great Saladin; his fame was dif- 
fuſed throughout the Eaſt and Weſt; the Greek 
emperor ſolicited his alliance, and the emperor 
of Germany gloried in his friendſhip. | 

Baldwin the Fourth, the ſon of Amauriy, was 
the legitimate ſucceflor to the throne of Jeruſa- 
lem; but that prince was 8 deprived, 
by a leproſy, of the faculties both of mind and 
body. His ſiſter Sybilla, the mother of Baldwin 
the Fifth, was his natural heireſs ; after the ſuſ- 
picious death of her child, ſhe crowned her ſe- 
cond huſband, Guy of Lufignan, a prince of a 
handſome perſon, but of fuch baſe renown, that 
bis own brother, Jeffrey, was heard to ex- 
claim “ Since they have made him a king, ſurely 
* they would have made me a God !“ Ray- 
mond, count of Tripoli, the moſt powerful vaſ- 
lal, was peculiarly exaſperated by the unworthy 
preference; his reſentment induced him to ſa- 
cnfice his honour, and to liſten to the tempta- 
tions of the ſultan. The waining ſtate was preſ⸗ 
ſed by the ſurrounding dominions of Saladin; 
and the avarice of the Franks induced them to 


Ndlate the treaty, which alone was their protec- 
by . ; . tion. 
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was ſubdued by his arms; and before his death, A. D. 
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A. P. tien. Reginald, of Chatillon, from a fortrei 
tte edge of the Deſert, pillaged the caravan 


the Latin yoke. The barons and knights wer 


quiſhed monarch was relieved by a cup of ſher 
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and provoked the complaints of Saladin. The 
remonſtrances of the ſultan were difregarde 
and at the head of fourſcore thouſand herb 
and foot, he formed the ſiege of Tiberias. I 
Kgnan drained his garriſons, and advanced u 
the relief of that important place; he was he 
trayed into a camp deſlitnte of water, by h 
treachery of Raymond, who fled at the fr 
onſet ; thirty thouſand of the Chriſtians wer 
Davughtered and Lufignan was conducted a captive 
into the tent of Saladin. The thirſt of the vas 


bet; but this pledge of hoſpitality and parda 
was denied to Chatillon. The perſon of 1 
de King,“ faid the ſultan, © 1s facred ; but thi 
* impious robber muſt inſtantly acknowledge 
e the prophet, whom he has blaſphemed, a 
© meet the death which he has fo often deſerved” 
On the refuſal of the Chriſtian warrior, Saladin 
firack him on the head with his ſeymetar, and 
Chatillon was diſpatched by the guards. Lufg 
nan was ſent to Damaſcus, and foon ranſomed; 
but the execution of two hundred and thirty 
knights of the hoſpital, ſtained the victory d 
Saladin, who appeared, within three months 
after the battle of Tiberias, at the gates of je. 
ruſalem. 

The Greek and Oriental Chriftians compoſed 
the moſt numerous portion of the inhabitants d 
the holy city; theſe preferred the Mahometan i0 


divided into factions; and queen Sybilla tremble 
for her own and her huſband's ſafety. In the 


Tpace of fourteen days, a breach- was _ of 
| een 
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ffeen cubits, and on the breach were planted A. D. 
twelve ſtandards of the ſultan and the prophet. "ov 
The ſuppliant cnes of the beſieged implored the 
mercy of the conqueror ; * he had ſworn to 
« zyenge the patience and long ſuffering ef the 
« Moſlems-; the hour of forgiveneſs was elapſed, 
and the moment was now arrived to expiate in 
« blood, the innocent blood which had been 
« ſpilt by Godfrey, and the firſt eruſades; but 
what he had denied to their intreaties, he granted 
to their deſpair; and he was admoniſhed by a 
ſucceſsful ſtruggle of the Franks, that his con- 
gueſt was not yet certain. He conſented to ac- 
cept the city, and ſpare the inhabitants; the 
Franks and Latins were to evacuate Jeruſalem, 
and to be ſafely conducted to the ſea- ports of 
Syria and Egypt. A certain ranfom was to be 
paid for every perſon ; but the Greek and Ori- 
ental Chriſtians were permitted to live under his 
government; a 

The victorious career of Soliman was checked 
by the reſiſtance of Tyre; the different garriſons 
and troops which had capitulated, were all con- 
ducted to that port; and the arrival of Conrad, 
of Montferrat, gave order and union to the pro- 
miſcuous crowd. The ſiege of Tyre was already 
commenced, when that chief was hailed by the 
inhabitants as their prince and champion. His 
father was a priſoner in the hands of Saladin; in 
vain did the ſultan affail Conrad with his arms; 
in vain did he menace him with the inſtant death 
of his aged parent; his valour repelled the at- 
tacks of the Moflems; and the firmneſs of his 
zeal withſtood the ſuggeſtions of filial affection. 
After the loſs of five of his gallies, and the 
braveſt of his ſoldiers, the great Saladin de- 

ws ſtroyed 
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A. D. ftroyed his engines, and retreated to D. 
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But the diſtreſs and danger of the holy land 

had once more rouſed the pity and martial en. 
thuſiaſm of Europe. The emperor, -Frederie 
Barbaroſſa, and the kings of France and Eng. 
land aſſumed the croſs. The armaments of theſe 
were preceded by a ' hoſt of adventurers from 
Genoa, Piſa, and Venice; from Flanders, Friſe, 
and Denmark; from Normandy and the weſterg 
Hes. Their increaſing numbers burſt from 
the walls of Tyre; and formed, by the advice 
of Luſignan, who was now releaſed from pri 
fon, the. ſiege of Ptolemais, or Acre, thirty 
miles to the ſouth of Tyre. Near two years 
was this memorable ſiege continued; in nine 
actions Saladin endeavoured the relief of his 
faithful brethren; the camp of the beſieger 
was thinned by famine, the ſword, and the cli. 
mate; and deſpondency began to prevail, when 
in the ſpring of the ſecond year, the royal fleets 
of France and England, for Barbaroſſa was no 
more; caſt anchor in the bay of Acre. | The 
youthful emulation of the two kings, Philip 
and Richard, ſurmounted every obſtacle ; the 
defenders of Acre ſubmitted to their fate ; 
ſome doubts or delay in the capitulation, re- 
kindled the fury of the Franks; and three 
thouſand Moſlems, almoſt in the ſultan's 
view, were beheaded by the command of 
Richard. In the ſiege of Acre, one hundred 
thouſand Chriſtians had fallen; a greater num- 
ber had periſhed by diſeaſe ; and the Latins 
dearly purchaſed the poſſeſſion of a ſtrong town 
and convement harbour. Th 
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The- ſurrender of Acre was immediately fol- A. D. 
lowed by the departure of Philip king of France, 


who left the duke of Burgundy with five hundred 
knights, and ten thouſand foot, for the ſervice 
of the holy land; but the zeal of Richard of 
England, ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, was more 
lively and more permanent. His valour was at- 


teſted by the proverbial ſayings of the grandſons 


of the Turks and Saracens, againſt whom he 
fought ; his tremendous.name was employed by 
the Syrian mothers to filence their infants ; and 
if a horſe ſuddenly ſtarted from his way, his rider 
was wont to exclaim, © Doſt thou think king 
„Richard is in that buſh!” From Acre the 
martial Richard led the cruſaders to the recovery 
of the ſea coaſt ; the cities of Cæſarea and Jaffa 
were ſubdued ; a march of one hundred miles, 
from Acre to Aſcalon, was a perpetual battle of 
eleven days; and the walls of the laſt place were 
deſtroyed by Saladin, to prevent the Chriſtians 
from occupying an important fortreſs on the con- 
tines of Egypt. 

In the enſuing ſpring, the Franks advanced 
within a day's march, and threatened. the 
ſecurity, of Jeruſalem ; but the apprehenſions of 
the Moſlems were diſpelled, and the laurels of 
Richard blaſted, by the unexpected retreat of the 
Chriſtians. The prudence or envy of his com- 
parions compelled the reluctant monarch to re- 
tire; aſcending a hill, the hero veiled his face, 
and exclaimed with an indignant voice, © Thoſe 
* who are unwilling to reſcue, are unworthy to 
* view, the ſepulchre of Chriſt.” He had ſcarce 
returned to Acre before he was informed that 
Jaffa was ſurpriſed by Saladin; he ro in 
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A. D. ſome merchant veſſels, landed firſt on the beach 

aud by his preſence relieved the caſtle, and rout. 
ed fixty thouſand Turks and Saracens. 

A tedious negociation between Richard and 

Saladin, which during their hoſtilities had been 

viten broken off, and as often reſumed, was a 

length cemented into a truce. Jeruſalem and th, 

holy ſepulchre were left open, without tribute or 

vexat ion, to the pilgrimage of the Latin Chri- 

tians; they were eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of 

the ſea coaſt from Jaffa to Tyre; the count d 

Tripoli, and the prince of Antioch, were com- 

priſed in the truce, which was limited to three 

years and three months. Richard immediately 

110 embarked for Europe; and Saladin in a fey 

Merck 4 months ſunk into the grave, The diviſion of his 

| empire, and the contentions between the fultans 

of Egypt, Damaſcus, and Aleppo, weakened the 

power of the Moſlems, and afforded to the Franks 

and Latins a tranſtent repoſe in their fortreſſes a. 

long the Syrian coaſt, | * 

By the influence of Pope Innocent the Third, 

two eruſades, the fourth and fifth, were under 

taken aſter the death of Saladin. The fourth was 

averted from Syria to Conſtantinople, and will 

loon be the object of our conſideration; the fifth 

was directed againſt Egypt, the great ſource of 

tat. the wealth and power of the ſultan; after a ſiege 

of axteen mohths, Damietta was taken; but the 

infolence of the legate Pelagius ruined the Chil 

tan army, and a ſafe retreat was ingloriouſly put- 

thafed by the reſtitution of Damietta, About 

1228, ten years afterwards, Frederic the Second, 

11 the grandfon of Barbaroſſa, aſſumed the crobs, 

and entered Jeruſalem in triumph. Whilſt be 

vanquiſhed in the name of Chriſt, he * 
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Frederic may be preſumed by an advantageous 
meaty, which reſtored to the Latins Jeruſalem, 
Bethlem, Nazareth, Tyre, and Sidon; fifteen 
years had ſcarce allowed the holy city to regain 
ſome appearances of her former proſperity, when 
the ſavage hords of the Carizmians, flying from 


the arms of the Moguls, rolled headlong on Syria, 


Jeruſalem was pillaged, the holy ſepulchre was 
profaned, and the ravages of the Turks and Sa- 
racens were forgotten in the undiſtinguiſhing cxu- 
elty of theſe more ferocious invaders, 

A fixth and ſeventh cruſade were undertaken 
by Louis the Ninth, king of France, In the ſixth, 
with nine thouſand five huadred horſe, and one 
hundred and thirty thouſand foot, he landed near 
Damietta, which was abandoned on the firſt af 
fault by the trembling Moflems,; but with that 
city his fond hopes of conqueſt were bounded, 
A ruinous delay introduced into the camp an epi- 
demical diſeaſe, and with languid ſteps the Franks 
advanced towards the capital of Egypt, The 
inconſiderate valour of the count of Artois pre- 
cipitated his own deſtruction, and that of the 
vanguard, Louis, hopeleſs of retreat, and del- 
tute of proviſions, was compelled to ſurrender 
with the greateſt part of his nobles; and his li- 
berty was purchaſed by again reſtoring Damietta, 
and by the payment of four hundred thouſand 
pieces of gold, The ſenſe of former misfortunes 
was effaced by a repoſe of fixteen years, and 
Louis once more aſſumed the croſs, and embark- 
ed for Africa with the wild hope of baptiſing the 
king of Tunis; but as he preſſed the ſiege of the 
city, be was attacked by a burning fever, and ex- 
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called by an interdict of che church; yet the A. D. 
eſteem of the Mahometans for the abilities fr 
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A. D. pired in his tent, and his ſon and ſucceſſor, imps. 


tient to poſſeſs the vacant throne, repaſſed the ſeꝛ 
to Europe. - | | 

During theſe expeditions a new revolution took 
place in Egypt, and the Mamalukes, the hardy 
natives of 'Tartary, who were purchaſed at a ter. 
der age, and educated in the camp and palace of 
the ſultan, murdered their maſter Touran Shah, 
the laſt of the race of Saladin, and extended 
their ſway from Egypt over Nubia, Arabia, and 
Syria, The Latin principality of Antioch wa 
extinguiſhed); the maritime towns of Laodicez, 
Tripoli, Sidon, Tyre, and Jaffa, ſucceſſively fell 
The Franks were confined to the city of Acre; 827 
and about forty years from the firſt eſtabliſhment a 
of the Mamalukes, that city was inveſted by the 
faltan Khalil, with fixty thouſand horfe, and one 
hundred and forty thouſand foot. The couraged jn 
the Franks was rekindled by deſpair, and for 
thirty-three days they maintained the inceſſant 
attacks of the Moſlems; but the walls were 
forced on every fide ; ſixty thouſand Chriſtians 
were devoted to death or ſlavery; and a ſcanty 2 
remnant, with the king of Jeruſalem, the patr- ] 
arch, and the great maſter of the hoſpital, & vale 
fected their retreat to the ſea ſhore, and eſcaped nvec 
with difficulty to Cyprus. | form 
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CHAPTER XIIV. 


Schiſm of the Greeks and Latins—Slate of Conflan- 
tinople—Revolt of the Bulgartans—1ſaac Ange- 
lus dethroned by his brother Alexius—Origin of the 
fourth Cruſade—Alhiance of the French and Ve- 
netians with the ſon of 1ſaac—The Two 2 2 


and final conqueſt of Conſtantinople by the 


HRS. 


T H E mutual jealouſies which had early pre- A. O. 
vailed among the Greeks and Latins, were de- 
nved from the ſuperior claim of learning in the 
former; and the martial and independent ſpirit 
of the latter. Religious controverſy inflamed 
their animoſity ; and while the Greeks aſſerted 
that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the Father 
alone, perhaps by the Son, the Latins maintained 
that he proceeded from the Father and Son. A 
character of neutrality had been affected by the 
Roman pontiffs in the origin of the diſpute ; they 
ſeemed defirous of deterring their followers from 
tbe ſuperfluous reſearch ; but the Ly - of 
| - ome, 
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A. D. Rome at length obeyed the impulſe of her tem. 


1184. 


- poral policy, and the proceſſion of the Holy 


Gboſt from the Son, as well as from the Father, 
was finally eſtabliſhed. _ | 

The emulation of the leading prelates till far. 
ther tended to ſeparate the old metropolis from 
the new. Photius, an ambitious layman, the 
captain of the guards, was promoted to the Ef. 
fice of patriarch of Conſtantinople; his abdicated 
predeceſſor, Ignatius, impeached the regularity 


of his ordination and riſe, and appealed to N. 


cholas the Firſt, the moſt aſpiring of the Roman 
© rnb The Greek prelate, with the aid of 
I 


s court, was victorious; and in his turn de. 


poſed the ſuceeffor of St. Peter, and involved the 


Latin church in the reproach of herefy and 
fchifm, Ignatius was reſtored by Bafi] the Mace. 
donian, and again depoled by his ſucceſſor. The 
intercourſe of the two nations was ſufpended, 


and their minds were rendered irreconcilable. 


At length the majeſty of Rome was awakened by 


Joly 16; Michael Carularius, a rebel patriarch, who was 


excommunicated in the heart of Conſtantinople. 
The anathema of the pope was depoſited hy his 
legates on the altar of St. Sophia; it includes the 
guilty teachers and their unhappy ſectaries. A 
friendly correſpondence was afterwards occaſion- 
ally renewed ; but the Greeks have never re- 
canted their errors; the popes have never te- 
pealed their ſentence; and from that day may be 
dated the perpetual ſchiſm of the two natt- 
_. | | | 

In the three firſt expeditions to the holy land, 
the Greeks obſerved or purſued the Latins with 


jealous caution, or malignant averſion ; the pride 


of the Greek emperor was wounded by the in- 


_ trafion of foreign and formidable armies,” Who 


claim 
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duimed the right of traverſing his dominions, in- A. D. 
filted his capital, and plundered his ſubjects —"— 
Religious zeal inflatned thoſe profane canſes of 
patibtjal entity.  Schiſmatic and heretic were 
the lames applied by the Chriſtians of the Eaſt 
to their brethren of the Weſt; and the Greek 
dergy, in the erufade of Louis the Seventh, 
iſhed and purified the altars which had been 
defited by the facrifice of a French prieſt. Ma- 
nel Comnenus had married two wives deſcended 
from the Franks; in his claims on the empire of 
tie Weſt, he had encountered the arms of that 
people, and reſpected their valour. His policy 
induced him to ſoheit the alliance of the pope ; 
god during his reign, and that of his ſon Alexius, 
the Franks were employed and truſted by the ſo- 
vereigns, and infalted by the people, of Con- 132; 
ſtantinople. In the tumult which raiſed Andro- 
nicus to the throne, theſe unhappy foreigners were 
expoſed to the unrelenting cruelty of popular fu - 
fy; and the moſt grateful fight to their perſecu- 
tors was the head of a Roman cardinal, the 
pope's legate, faſtened to the tail of a dog, and 
dragged through' the city. The few who elcaped 
expoſed in Europe the wealth and weakneſs, the 
perfidy and malice of the Greeks. . The French 
and Venetians, by a domeſtic revolution, were 
nvited, and almoft compelled, to atchieve, what 
the firſt cruſaders had rejected, the conqueſt of 
the Roman empire. 15 

The tyranny of Andronicus provoked his de- 
ſtruction, and promoted the elevation of Iſaac 
Angelus, who deſcended by the females from the 
Comnenian dynaſty. The indolence of Iſaac 1185; 
Was almoſt as intolerable to his ſubjects as the 
ahve vices of his predeceſſor. His luxury fwel- 
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A. D. led the annual expence of his table and houſholg 
to four millions ſterling; and the remains of the 
Greek empire daily diminiſhed in the unworthy 
reigns of Ifaac and his brother. The iſland dt 
Cyprus had been uſurped by his nameſake, ; 
Comnenian prince; by the ſword of Richard d 
England it was transferred to the houſe of Ly. 
fignan ; and the h6nour of the monarchy, aud 
the ſafety of the capital, were deeply wound. 
ed by the revolt of the Bulgarians and Walz 
Thins: -.f 
- Theſe Barbarians, fince the victory of the {+ 
cond Bafil had, with the preſervation of their 
on laws and manners, acknowledged an bo. 
nourable ſubjection to the Byzantine prince. 
he luxury of Iſaac invaded their flocks an 
herds; and his pride refuſed to the watriors, n 
the military ſervice, . an equal rank and pay with 
the Greeks. The rights of the people were vi- 
dicated by Peter and Aſan, two powerful chiels 
of the race of the ancient kings. From the bau 
of the Danube to the hills of Macedonia and 
Thrace, the country was blaſted by the flames of 
the invaders. . Iſaac Angelus and his brother ac. 
quieſced, after ſome faint efforts, in their 1nde- 


pendence ; and the ſecond kingdom of Bulgan, 


was firmly eſtabliſhed by the arms and poli- 
ey of John, or Joannices ; that ſubtle Barba- 
rian profeſſed himſelf the genuine ſon of Rome, 
and received from the pope the licence of coit- 
wg money, the royal title, and a Latin pa- 
triarch. 

Although the Bulgarians in general prayed for 
the continuance of the diſgraceful reign of Iſaac, 
yet: their chiefs involved the family and nation 


of the emperor in the ſame contempt, * Ia 's 
| N ? | « the 


* + 
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& fame climate, and character, and education, 
« will be productive of the ſame fruits.” Be- 
« hold my lance,” continued the warrior, © and 
« the long ſtreamers that float in the wind. They 
« difler only in colour; they are formed of the 
« {ame filk, and faſhioned by the ſame workman; 
« nor has the ſtripe that is ſtained with purple, 
« any ſuperior price or value above its fellows.” 
The throne of Iſaac was at length ſubverted by 
is ungrateful brother Alexius. The late em- 
peror was ſeized at Stagyra in Macedonia, con- 
ducted to Conſtantinople, deprived of his eyes, 
aud confined in à loathſome tower; his fon 
Alexius, in the diſguiſe of a common failor, 
eſcaped to an Italian veſſel, paſſed the Helleſ- 
poat, and found a ſecret refuge in the iſle of Si- 
ily. As he traverſed Italy to accept the kind 
ovitation of his fiſter Irene, the wife of Philip 
of Swabia, the king of the Romans, he heard 
with pleaſure, that the braveſt ſpirits of the Weſt 
were aſſembled at Venice for the deliverance of 
the holy land; and from their ſwords he implor- 
ed and hoped his father's reſtoration. 

Thibaut count of Champagne, and Louis, count 
of Blois and Chartres, with a croud of prelates 
add barons, were perſuaded by the eloquence of 
Fulk of Neuilly to aſſume the croſs ; but they re- 
garded with terror the toils and dangers of a 
land expedition, in which ſo many royal armies 
bad already periſhed, and the French barons 
were deſtitute of ſhips, and ignorant of navi- 
gation. The maritime ftates were alone pol- 
ſeled of the means of tranſporting the holy war- 
nors; and Jeffery of Villehardouin, with five 
other deputies from the confederates, proceed- 
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4 the Greeks,” ſaid Aſan to his troops, the A. D. 
— — 
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A. D. ed to Venice to ſolicit the aid of that powerfi 
S—— republic. : 


697. 


1200. 


invaſion of Attila, in the chain of iflands which 


republic under the German Cæſars, have i 


the Normans. They affiſted the Franks in th; 
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The Venetians had ſheltered themſelves on the 


line the Adriatic gulf; the free and indigent 
multitude gradually coaleſced into a repubtic; 
and the firſt foundations of Venice were laid i 
the iſland of Rialto. Their ſituation repulſed 
the attacks of Pepin, the ſon of Charlemagre; 
and jealous of independence, the lands of the 


every age been clearly diftingoiſhed from the 
kingdom of Italy. The claims of the Byzantine 
court were better founded; but they were gn 
dually extinguiſhed by the ambition of Venicy, 
and the weakneſs of Conftantinopte. The in 
duſtry of the people ſoon acquired a confide 
rable ſhare in the commerce of Greece a 
Egypt; an hundred gallies protected the flag d 
the new republic; and her naval arms encou- 
tered the fleets of the Greeks, the Saracens, and 


reduction of the ſea- coaſt of Syria, and their ſer 
vices were rewarded by a ſhare in the ſovereigt- 
ty of Tyre. The primitive government of Ve 
nice was a mixture of democracy and monat: 
1 the doge was elected by the votes of tie 
aflembly, and reigned with princely pomp add 
power as long as he was popular; but in us 
twelfth century, a new ſyſtem was gradually ir 
troduced, and the doge and people were equi 
ly diveſted of authority by a wiſe and jealov 
art{tocracy. 

The repreſentatives of the cruſaders were ſup 
ported in their propoſils by Henry Dandolo, tie 
reigning doge, who under the weight of yeh 
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and the loſs of his eyes, retained a ſound under- A. D. 
ſanding and a manly ſpirit. The martial pil > 
grims were to aflemble at Venice on the feaſt of 
St. John of the enſuing year; veſſels were to be 
ed for four thouſand frre hundred knights, 
their quires, and their horſes, with the addi- 
tion of twenty thouſand foot; exghty-five thou- 
ſand marks of ſilver were to be paid by the 
cruſaders before their departure ; and all con- 
queſts, by fea and land, were to be equally divid- 
ed between the confederates. The terms were 
agreed to; the treaty was tranſcribed on parch- 
ment; accepted by the reprefematives of 
France and Venice; and diſpatched to Rome 
for the approbation of pope Innocent the Third. 

But unforeſeen diſſieulties ſtill occurred in the 
execution of the treaty, Thibaut, count of 
Champagne, had been unanimoufly- choſen ge- 
peral of the confederates; but the health of that 
valiant youth daily declined, and on his death | 
not a prince of France could be found both able ; 
and willing to aſſume the conduct of the enter- 
priſe. The Franks turned their eyes on a 
ſtranger, Boniface count of Mountferrat, illuſ- 
trious by his deſcent from a race of heroes, and 
conſpicuous for his own valour and poliey; the 
Italian prince accepted the honourable invitation; 
and the martial pilgrims aſſembled at Venice; 
but their zeal had already exceeded their ſtrength, 
and thirty- four thouſand marks were ſtill wanting 
to complete their treaty with the Venetians. In 
this difficulty the doge propoſed to the barons, 
that if they would join the arms of the republic 
in redueing ſome revolted cities of Dalmatia, 
be would expoſe his perſon in the holy war, 
and obtain from the republic an till 
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A. D. ſome wealthy conqueſt ſhould enable themto(, 


* bn; tro debt. 


1202. 


OR. 8. 


1202. 


Nov. 10. 


ed them of their guilt. 


dred knights, for the ſervice of the holy land 


The cruſaders conſented with re. 
luctance, and the venerable veteran aſſumed the 
croſs at above nmety years of age. The fi 


efforts of the fleet and army were directed againf 


Zara, which had renounced the allegiance d 


Venice, and implored the protection of the lig 


of Hungary; after a defence of five days, the 


inhabitants ſurrendered, their lives were ſpared, 
but their houſes were pillaged, and their walk 


demoliſhed. The advanced ſeaſon compelled the 


. confederates to eſtabliſh their winter quarters 


the neighbourhood of Zara ; but the conqueſt of 


that city diſturbed their repoſe; the king df 


Hungary and his new ſubjects were themſelves 


enliſted under the banners of the croſs ; the em- 


ſaders had plundered and maſſacred their bre- 
thren, and the thunders of the vatican admonilb- 
It. The ſubmiſſive pens 
tents of France might obtain abſolution, bu 
the ſtubborn Venetians refuſed to accept ther 
pardon, and defied the ſpiritual arms of Inno- 
cent. | | | 

Ihe hopes of young Alexius were revived by 
the aſſembly of thoſe formidable powers; his 
cauſe was ſtrongly recommended by the marqui 
of Montferrat, and the doge of Venice; he pro- 
miſed in his own and father's name, that as ſoon 
as they were ſeated on the throne of Conſtanti 


nople, they would ſubmit themſelves and ther 
people to the Roman church; that he would re- 
compenſe the cruſaders with two hundred thou- 


ſand marks of ſilver, and either accompany them 
in perſon to Egypt, or maintain during a yea 
ten thouſand men, and during his life, five hu. 
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Theſe conditions were accepted by the republic A D. 
of Venice; and the eloquence of Dandolo and 


Boniface perſuaded the counts of Flanders, Blois, 
and St. Pol, with eight barons of France, to join 
in the glorious enterpriſe ; but many pilgrims, 
che moſt diſtinguiſhed for their valour and their 
piety, withdrew from the camp, and refuſed to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow. 
chriſtians. | 


The Venetians, undiſmayed byYhis defeQion, 


prefſed the departure of the fleet and army; the 


adventurers, whale numbers might amount to 
forty thouſand, with a favourable wind, firſt 
touched at Durazzo; a ſhort repoſe in the iſle of 
Corfu recruited their ſtrength ; and, after re- 
ceiving the ſubmiſſion of Negropont and Andros, 
they purſued their voyage through the Helleſ- 
pont, and caſt anchor before Chalcedon. On 
the third day the fleet and army moved towards 
Scutari, the Afiatic ſuburb of Conſtantinqple; a 
detachment of five hundred Greek cavalry fled 
defore fourſcore knights, and the fatigues of their 
voyage were forgotten in the golden proſpect of 
the city of Conſtantine. 

Alexius had deſpiſed the firſt rumour of his 
nephew's alliance with the French and Venetians ; 
he had neglected to oppoſe them with a fleet in 
the Adriatic, or to ſtop them in the mouth of the 
Helleſpont. He beheld with difſembled terror 
tteir camp pitched in the ſight of the palace; 
and his ambaſſadors menaced the daring adven- 
wrers with the imperial reſentment, ſhould they 
preſume to profane the ſanctuary of the empire. 
The anſwer of the doge and barons was bold and 
Gcifive, Let the ungrateful uſurper confeſs 
bis guilt, and implore forgiveneſs, and we 
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A. D, «ourſelves will intercede, that he may be pe. 
We mitted to live in e OED ; bur 
55 & him not inſult us by a ſecond meſſage; our 
e ply will be made in arms in the palace d 
* Conſtantinople.” | $ 
© The palſage of the Boſphorus was an advex. 
ture big with peril. The ſtream was broad ad 
rapid; the current might drive down the liqui 
fire of the Greeks; and the oppoſite ſhores wen 
lined with ſeventy thouſand horſe and foot 
The vanguard was led by the count of Flanden; 
the main body by his brother Henry, the count 
of St. Pol and Blois, and Mathew Montmores 
25 the reſerve was conducted by the marquis d 
Montferrat. 'The different diviſions paſſed the 
Boſphorus, without encountering an enemy or 
obſtacle; and ſcarce had the gallant knight 
thrown themſelves on ſhore, before the ſeven 
thouſand Greeks vaniſhed from their fight. 
The tower of Galata, in the ſuburb of Pera, wa 
ſtormed by the French; the Venetian fleet broke 
the chain, and entered the port of Conſtantine 
ple; and a, capital, which contained above four 
undred thouſand inhabitants, was beſieged ty 
twenty thouſand Latins. _ | 
The uſual complaints of hunger and ſcarcity 
we ſoon heard through the camp of the be. 
egers; and the trembling uſurper was ſupported 
by his ſon-in-law, Theodore Laſcaris, who awa 
_ ened the Greeks, regardleſs of their conutry, 
to the defence of their religion. In ten dab 
inceſſant labour a breach was made, hut the 
adventurous Latins were repulſed and opp'® 
ed by fuperior numbers. 'The naval attack d 
the Venetians had been attended with more fue 
ceſs; the veſſel of the aged Dandolo firſt reached 
the land ; and the blind old man, completely * 
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ed, was the ſoremoſt warrior on thore ; the ſtand- A. D. 
ard of the republic was already fixed on the am- 
part; when the doge was informed of the diſ- 
tres of his confederates, and recalled his troops 
to the ſupport of the Latinas; be ound them en- 
compaſſed by the ſquadrons of the Greeks ; but 
the uſurper was awed by the appearance of ſuc- 
cour ; he withdrew his formidable hoſt; and 
deſerting his wife, his people, and his fortune, 
he paſſed the Boſphorus in the night, and landed 
in an obſcure harbour of Thrace. The Greek 
nobles, as ſoon as they were appriſed of his 
flight raiſed Iſaac from his dungeon to the 
throne ; and the Latins, at dawn of day, were 3 
ſurpriſed by a meflage from the lawful emperor, j,j, 18. 
who was impatient to embrace his ſon, and to 
reward his generous deliyerers. 

The emperor Iſaac ratified the engagements 
which his ſon had made with Venice and the 
pilgrims; and the young Alexius, whoſe adven- 
tures had engaged every heart in his favour, was 
ſolemnly crowned, with his father, in the dome 
of St, Sophia. It was agreed by both parties, 1203. 
that the re-union of the two churches muſt be Joly 19. 
the reſult of patience and time; but the impor- 
tunate wants of the cruſaders were appealed by 
the diſburſement of a large ſum; and the ſu- 
burbs of Galata and Pera were aſſigned for their 
quarters to prevent the miſchief which might 
ariſe from the mixture of two diſcordant nations. 
At the price of ſixteen hundred pounds of gold 
the young Alexius perſuaded the canfkederates to 
deſet another year the deliverance of the holy 
land; and prevailed on the marquis of Monfer- 
Tat, to lead him with an army round the pro- 
vinces; while Baldwin, with the pilgrims of 

France 
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A. D. France and Flanders, awed by their preſence the 


S , « 


gan even already to decline. 


Conſtantinople encompaſſed the ſenate to demand 


fickle inhabitants of Conſtantinople. 
The popularity and proſperity of Alexius be. 
While he was re. 
ceived with ſubmiſſion by the moſt diſtant regions 
of the empire, in the capital the Greeks hated 
him as an apoſtate, who had renounced the man. 
ners and religion of his country. His fecret cx 
venant with the Latins was ſuſpected; the peo. 
le were devoutly attached to their faith and 
uperſtition; and every houſe reſounded withthe 
danger of the church, and the tyranny of the 
pope. - The enthuſiaſm of the cruſaders was ſcan. 
dalized at the toleration of a moſch; and the 
flames which they kindled for the deſtruction of 
that building, were the ſource of a conflagra- 
tion, which raged for eight days in the thickeſt 
and moſt populous parts of the city. The con- 
feious Latins retired from the indignation of the 
bahabitancs to the protection of their ſtandard at 
Pera. Alexius on his return heſitated between 
gratitude and patriotiſm; and by his moderate 
conduct he loſt the favour of his allies, without 
acquiring the confidence of his ſubjects. The 


Latin chiefs, regardleſs of his ſituation, preſſed 


him with their importunities; and their deputies 
declared, that unleſs their juſt claims were fully 
and immediately fatisfed, they ſhould no longer 
regard him as a ſovereign or a friend; after this 


_ defiance they departed with fafety from the impe- 


nal preſence, and their return to the camp was 


the ſignal of mutual hoftthty. 


The race of Angeli was deſpiſed in the eyes 
both of the Greeks and Franks; the people of 


at 
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at their hands a more worthy emperor. The au- 
thor of the tumult was a prince of the houſe of 
Ducas; and the name of Alexius was loft in the 
general epithet of Mourzoutle, a word which 
expreſſed the cloſe junction of his black and 
ſhaggy eye-brows. While he oppoſed the Latins, 
and inflamed the paſſions of the Greeks, he ſtill 


363 
A. D; 


retained the confidence of the emperor, to whoſe 


perſon his office of great chamberlain gave him 
ealy acceſs, Alexius was deluded into a dun- 
geon by his faithleſs miniſter; the juſults which 
he ſuffered during ſeveral days, were terminated 

a cruel death, in the preſence of the tyrant ; 
llaac Angelus ſoon followed his unfortunate ſon 
to the grave ; and his age, perhaps, rendered it 


I 204, 


Feb, 8, 


unnecellary for Mourzoufle to haſten his diſſo- 


lution. | | 

On the death of the two emperors, the French 
and Venetians forgot their complaints againſt 
Alexius, and ſwore revenge againſt the perfi- 
dious Mourzoufle and his adherents; yet the 
prudent doge was ſtill inclined to negociate; but 
the policy of Mourzoufle refuſed to ſacrifice the 
Greek church to the ſafety of the ſtate : yet his 
nocturnal ſallies, and his attempts to burn the 
Venetian flags in the harbour, were equally un- 
ſucceſsful. In three laborious months the confe- 
derates had completed their preparations for a 
general aſſault. Two days the daring eruſaders 
were repulſed by the advantage of ground, and 
the ſuperiority of numbers ; on the third their 
valour ſurmounted every obſtacle ; the epiſcopal 
banners were diſplayed from the walls; the Greeks 
deſerted their poſts and caſt away their arms; 
and the uſurper, hopeleſs and abandoned, eſcap- 
ed out of the golden gate. | 
4 Es Conſtantinople 
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A. 
ce paſſions of the conquerors were alone Ie 


D. 


expectation; and after the whole had been equal 


- fecret exceeded the acknowledged ſpoil, yet the 


champions of the religion which he had eſta 
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Conſtantinople had been taken by ſtorm 2nd 


ſtrained by religion and humanity. Two thou. 
land of the unreſiſt ing Greeks periſhed in the 
firſt moment of victory; the voice of Boniface 
exhorted the ſoldiers to ſpare the lives of their 
jellow-chriſtians ; but a free ſcope was alloy. 
ed to their avarice, which was glutted, eve 
in the holy week, by the pillage of Couftant 
nople. The plunder was delivered imo the 
common ſtock; a ſingle ſhare was allotted to 4 
foot ſoldier; two for a ſerjeant on horſeback: 
four to a knight; and larger propertions, at. 
cording to the rank and merits of the barons and 
priaces : though it is generally believed that the 


magnitude of the prize ſurpaſſed experience and 


ly divided between the French and Venetians, ff. 
ty thouſand marks were deducted to ſatisfy the 
debts of the farmer, and the demands of the 
latter. 
Conftantine had erected the capital of bis em- 
pire in the Eaſt; it was trampled upon by the 
valour of the Weſt, which he had deſerted; the 
palace of the ſon of Helena was pillaged by the 


bliſhed. The ornaments, which had been tran 
ſported from the old to adorn the new metropols, 
became the prey of the Latin victors: the pious 
Greeks might lament their churches profane 
by the zeal of the orthodox conquerors, 
the altars broken, the pulpits overturned, and 
the chalices converted into drinking cups; but 
poſterity will rather regret the works of att 
which were defaced, or melted down by the 

_ unſeelity 


x 4131 
. 197538 
unſeeling avarice of the cruſaders, the ſtatues of A. D. TRY 
braſs, which were coined into money for the "40th 
yment of the troops, and the invaluable li- ml 
braries which were conſumed by the negligence 0 
or contempt of the unlettered pilgrims. In the | 110 
iafolence of conqueſt, a conflagration was kind. l 
led, which conſumed, in a few hours, the mea- 1 
ſure of three of the largeſt cities of France; and 1 % 
many of the writings of antiquity, which had 1 
exiſted to the twelfth century, from that period i WH 
have been ſecluded from our reſearches. N 
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Partition of the empire by tle French and Venttiais + 
Mie Latin emperors of the houſes of Flanders af 
and Courtenay—Their wars againſt the Bulga- 0 
rians and Greeks —Recovery of Conſtantinople by {int 
the Greeks — Elevation and reign of Michael Fi- 7 B 
Izologus—Revolt of Sicily. ban 


* 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A. D. Th E French and Venetians agreed to divide lena 


I the poſſeſſions they had acquired by arms; twelve mole! 
electors, fix of each nation, were named to Fran 
chuſe the future emperor of the Eaſt ; to him the 1 1 

is 1 


titles and prerogatives of the Byzantine throte, 


with one fourth of the Greek monarchy, were al- Vene 
ſigned: and it. was determined equally to ſhare long 
the three remaining portions between the repub- lpoY 
lic of Venice and the barons of France; that bauſt 
each feudatory, with an honourable excep- r. 
tion for the doge, ſhould acknowledge and per- who 
form the duties of homage and military ſervice (ello 
to the ſupreme head of the empire; that the na- 925 

$ 


tion, which gave an emperor, ſhould reſign to 
the! 
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357 


their brethren the choice of a patriarch ; and that A. D. 


the pilgrims ſhould devote another year to the 


conquelt and defence of the Greek provinces. 
The twelve electors aſſembled in the chapel of the 


palace, and their unanimous voices pronounced 


the doge worthy of the imperial purple; but the 
venerable patriot was ſatished with the honour of 
the nomination, and his prudence declined the 
union of the incompatible characters of the firſt 
magiſtrate of a, republic, and the emperor of the 
Faſt, Baldwin, count of Flanders and Hainault 
was next ſolemnly proclaimed ; and his competi- 
tor, the marquis of Montferrat was the firſt to 
kiſs the hand of the new ſovereign. The Vene- 
tans claimed their right of naming the patriarch 
aud ſeated Thomas Moroſini on the ecclefiaſtical 
throne; the revolution was confirmed by the holy 
ſanction of Innocent; and the ambaſſadors 
of Baldwin announced his acceſſion to Paleſtine, 
France, and Rome. 

One fourth of the Greek provinces was ap- 
propriated to the emperor; one moiety of the 
temainder was reſerved for Venice; and the other 
moiety was diſtributed among the adventurers of 
France and Lombardy; the venerable Dandolo 
was proclaimed deſpot of Romania, and cloſed 
his long and glorious life at Conſtantinople ; the 
Venetians extended their factories and iſlands 
along the maritime coaſt from Raguſa to the Hel- 
leſpont; but the ſupport of their conqueſts ex- 
bauſted their treaſury ; and at length they con- 
tented themſelves with the homage of the nobles, 
no undertook to maintain theſe diſtant poſ- 
ſellons; but the republic purchaſed the iſland of 
Crete of the marquis of Montferrat, whole ſer- 
ces were compenſated by the royal title and the 

| | pro- 
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A. D. provinces beyond the Helleſpont, which he jm. 

wxrw dently exchanged for the kingdom of Theſſalo. 

nica ; the lots of the Latin pilgrims were regy. 

Eted by chance, ot choice, of ſubſequent ex 
change. Fach baron, at the head of his knig 

and archers, attempted to fecute the pap 

his ffiare; a thouſand quarrels necefarily ata 

among men, whoſe fole umpire was the ſword; 

- and three months after the taking of Conftanti 

. , nople, the hoſtile preparations of the emperor 

and the King of 'Theflatonica, were only relin- 

nhed at the powerful mediation of the doge, 

e advice of the marſhal Villehardouin, and the 
firm freedom of their peers, 

Two fugitives yet remained, who at different 
periods had uſurped the le; Mourzoufle who 
was ſeize by the Latins of Conſtantinople, aud 
precipitated from the Theodofian column, a pillat 
one hundred and forty-feven feet in height; and 
Alex1us, the brother of Iſaac, who was ſent to 

end his days in a monaſtery of Afia, His fon- 
 i-law, Theotore Laſcaris, had frghalifed his va. 
ur in the two fieges of Conſtantinople; after the 
flight of Monrzoufle, he offered himſelf as their 
emperox to the ſoldiers and the people; but the 
Lats were already in the city; the abject del. 
pair of the multitude refuſed his aid ; he eſcaped 
to Anatolia, and eſtabliſned his independent au. 
thority, from his refidence at Nice, over Pruſi, 
Philadelphia, Smyrna, and Epheſus. Alexi, 
the lineal heir of the Comneni, had been ap- 
pointed duke of Trebizond ; amidſt the publie 
confuſion, without changing his title, he reigned 
from Sinope to the Phaſis, along the coaſt of the 
Black Sea. A baſtard of the houfe of Angel 
founded a ſtrong principality in Epirus, _ 


eipline 
him to 
nſhneſ 
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of the 
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and Theſſaly; and the independent ſtates of Tre- A. D. 
bizond, Epirus, and Nice, revived the valour, —— 
the learning, and the piety of more proſperous 
days. 3551 ; | 

john, the revolted chief of the Bulgarians and 
Walachians, had reluQantly ſubmitted to the 
ſupremacy claimed by the emperor Baldwin, and 
the Latin conquerors. He watched and fomented . 
the riſing diſcontents of the Greeks, and as ſoon | 708 
2s Henry, the emperor's brother, had tranſported 1 
his troops beyond the Helleſpont, the ſignal of 
revolt was given; the Latins, without arms or 
ſuſpicion, were flaughtered by the mercileſs re- 
venge of their ſla ves; the furious multitude ex- | 
pelled the French and Venetians from the city of 1 
Hadrianople; and the general conſternation was N 
inereaſed by the rapid approach of John at the 
head of his Bulgarians, .and fourteen thouſand 
Comans, whom he had allured from the Scythian 
wilderneſs. The emperor, alarmed at this dan- 
der, ſent a meſſenger to recall his brother; and 
had he awaited the junction of Henry with twenty- 
thouſand Armenians, he might have encountered 
the invaders with equal numbers and ſuperior diſ- 
apline ; but the ardent ſpirit of Baldwin induced 
bim to attempt the ſiege of Hadrianople; and the 
nſhneſs of the count of Blois precipitated him in- 
o an action with the Comans; the heavy cavalry 205. 
of the Latins was fatigued and confuſed by the April 15. 
rapid evolutions of their adverſanes ; after an in- 
efſeftual diſplay of perſonal valour, the count of 
blois was ſlain on the field, and the emperor - 
baldwin became the priſoner of John the Bulga- 
nan. 

The delay of the victors, allowed the venera- 
ble doge and the marſhal Villehardouin to retire 

Vor. II, Bb towards 
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A. D. towards the ſea-coaſt ; and the fill and firmneh 


_ 1206, 
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of the latter, in a retreat of three days, has com 
manded the admiration of poſterity ; at Rhodoſy 
they were joined by Henry and his friends, who 


EB ES 


had landed from the Aſiatic ſhore; their interview Th 
was mouruful; and count Henry in the abſence of Thi 
his brother aſſumed the regency of the deeliuing con 
empire. The Comans had indeed retired fron of U 
the ſummer heats, but ſeven thouſand Latins had and 
alſo deſerted the ſtandard and capital of their br. med 
thren ; the pope in vain conjured the new prole 87, 
3 the king of Bulgaria, to reſtore peace and nica 
e emperor to the afflicted Latins; Baldwin vu i whil 
already no more; the unfortunate prince had ex: aud 
pired in priſon, and the manner of his death i * 
variouſly related; the regent Henry, on the 1er 
lancholy intelligence, conſented to aſſume the t» Wh bo th. 
tle of emperor; but he was encompaſſed on even f E 
 Gde with difficulties : the venerable Dandolo had lande 
ſunk under the preſſure of accumulated years; de bi 
king of Theffalonica, in the moment of victor, gedt 
had been mortally wounded by a Bulgarian hand flit: 
the marſhal Villchardouin ho longer exiſted; & dhe h 
if he yer lived, no longer poſſeſſed, or diſplayed i Vas 
his former vigour ; yet Henry, unſupported ad i Maus 
 alnoft alone, in the ſiege of Conſtantinople u dc, 0 
beyond the Helleſpont, acquired the character q Dura: 
à Valiant knight, and a ſkilful commander, He Auge 
was ever foremoſt on ſhipboard, or on horte Lor pi 
back; and the drooping Latins were often roukel Tbeff. 
by his example to ſave and ſecond their fearies H mount 
emperor. The fickle Greeks already repented . 
te 


their invitation of John of Bulgaria, who bo Jo 


gerdiſſembled his intention of diſpeopling Thrace Bl © io 


and tranſplanting the inhabitants beyond the In 


nube. The eries of the unhappy natives * Courte 
7 . < # | | 
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the compaſſion; of Henry. With four hundred A. D, 
knights, and their attendants, he repulſed the Bul - 
garian monarch at the head of forty thouſand horſe 
aud the ſavage John, as he preſſed the ſiege of 
Thefſalonica, was ſtabbed in the night in his tent, 
The er of Henry, after ſucceſſive victories, 
concluded an honourable peace with the ſucceſſor i 
of the tyrant, and with the Greek princes of Nice J. 0 
and Epirus; but in a ſuperſtitious age he preſu- 1 
med to oppole the pride and avarice of the cler- 1 
77 and the virtuous. prince expired at Theſſalo- ny 
nica, not without the ſuſpicion of poiſon, and 
while he was engaged in protecting the dominions 1 
aud infant fon of his friend Boniface, i" 9 
144: 


The barons of France raiſed to the throne Pe- 


ter of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, and couſin i 
tothe French king, in preference to Andrew king # 
of Hungary, who had married a daughter of Yo- 1 


lande, the ſiſter of the two laſt emperors. The * 1 
ambitious Courtenay, to aſſert his title, mortga- 127. 1 
ged the beſt part of his patrimony, and, by the i | 
fiſtance of Philip of France, paiſed the Alps at 1 
the head of one hundred and forty knights, and li 
was.crowned by pope Honorius. The Venetians 
tranſported Peter and his forces beyond the Adria- [4 | 
| 


tic, . on coadition that he ſhould recover for them 0 
Durazzo from the deſpot of Epirus, Theodore | 
Angelus. After an ineffectual aſſault, the empe- | 
ror purſued his march from Durazzo towards WW. 
Theffalonica; but he was ſoon entangled in the I: 
mountains of Epirus; arreſted at a perfidious I 
banquet by the treacherous Theodore; and ter- ' nn 
minated a hopeleſs captivity either by a natural It 
or violent death. | 5 
The eldeſt ſon of the late emperor, Philip of i 5 
Courtenay, preferred his mother's inheritance of 4 | nj 
| B b2 Namur, 1 
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A. D. N amur, to the precarious imperial ſceptre; and 
Robert, the ſecond ſon, was crowned by the pa. 


1221. 


1128. 


1228. 


of Boniface, erected his ſtandard on the wallsof 


tial renown, and time had not impaired his facul 
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triarch in the cathedral of St. Sophia; but during 
his calamitous rergn, the French were preſſed cn 
all ſides by the Greeks of Nice and Epirus. The 
odore Angelus expelled from Theſſalonica the fon 


Hadrianople, and claimed the title of empe. 
ror. John Vataces, the ſon- in-· law and fucceſſot 
of Theodore Laſcaris, ſeized the remnant of the 
Aſiatie province. His fleets commanded the 
Helleſpont, reduced the iſlands of Leſbos and 
Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of Candia, and 
intercepted the fuccours of the Weſt ; and the 
unhappy Robert, oppreſſed oy public misfortunes 
and perſonal inſults, found refuge only in the grave 
from the intolerable weight of grief and ſhame. 
Baldwin of Courtenay had been born dung 
the captivity of his father Peter, aud though dear 
by birth to the barons of Romania, yet his in- 
fant years induced them to inveſt with the titles 
and prerogatives of emperor, Prienne, the titu- 
lar king of Jeruſalem, on condition that Baldwin 
ſhould marry his ſecond daughter, and ſucceed, it 
a mature age, to the throne of Conſtantinople. 
The age of Brienne exceeded fourſcore years; his 
youth had been paſſed in the acquiſition of mat 


ties. Yet the beginning of his reign was confumed 
in inactivity, till he was arouſed by the formidable 
alliance of Vataces, emperor of Nice, and df 
Azan, king of Bulgaria. At the head of his &- 
valry, the aged hero fallied from the walls of bs 
capital; the numerous hoſt of his enemies te 
before him; and the citizens, animated by his 


example, boarded the hoſtile gallies near ” 
8 Wall, 
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walls, and twenty-five were dragged in triumph A. D. 
iato the harbour of Conſtantinople; the ſucceed·-— 
ing year was witneſs Uf his triumph over the 
{ame enemies; and the laſt moments of the vete- 
rag monarch were dedicated to religion, and the 
venerable champion of the empire expired in the 
habit of a Franciſcan monk, | 

The life and reign of Baldwin were unpro- 
ftably conſumed in foliciting the cold compal- 
fon of the princes of Europe; but the Chrif- 237. 
tian powers . beheld. with calm indifference the 
finking ſtate of the empire, and dealt their 
bounties with a ſparing hand ; even the Ro- 
man pontiff confined his liberality to the pro- 
clamation of a cruſade, and the cheap proffer of 
indulgences. Yet Conſtantinople ſtill poſſeſſed one 
treaſure which ſuperſtition conſidered as invalua- 
ble. The wants of the capital were relieved by 
the authentic crown of thorns which had been 
placed on the head of Chriſt ; it was pledged to 
the Venetians for feven thouſand pounds ſterling ; 
redeemed by the king of France ; and the mind 
of Baldwin was reconciled to the loſs of the holy 
and precious relic by the additional preſent of ten 
thouſand marks of filver. 

The arms of Vataces in ſucceſhve campaigns 
had triumphed over the Bulgarians, and their 
kingdom was reduced to its preſent and proper 
limits, along the ſouthern banks of the Danube. 
Demetrius was compelled to renounce theimperial 
purple, and the kingdom of Theſſalonica was 
added to the empire of Nice ; but the reſtoration 
of the Greeks was ſuſpended by the death of Va- 
taces, the ſhort reign of Theodoric his ſon, and 
the helpleſs infancy of his grandſon John ; that 


Joung prince was oppreſſed by the * 
: i 
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A. D. bis guardian Michael Palæologus, who difplayed 
te virtues and vices that belong to the founder 
of a new dynaſty. Intent on the conqueſt of 
Conſtantinople, his deſigns were promoted by the 
Genoeſfe, the natural enemies of the republic of 
Venice; the Latins were driven from their hf 
poſſeſſions in Thrace ; the ſuburb of Galata wa 
aſſaulted; and in the enſuing ſpring his favorite 

rat Alexius Strategopulus, paſſed the Hel. 

5 — reinforced his army with a race of pes. 

fants and outlaws, called wo/11teers, who cult. 

vated the territory between the Propontis and the 

Black Sea, and advanced in the night with : 
chofen detachment to the gates of Conftantino- 

ple. The braveſt of the French and Venetians 

were abſent on an expedition againſt the town df 
Daphnuſia; the fealing ladders were applied; 

and part of the volunteers were conducted by: 
ſubterraneous paſſage into the heart of the 

| city. The air reſounded with a general ach. 
126! mation of ©. Long life and victory to Michael 


July 25+ c and John, the auguſt emperors of the Ro- 
* mans! The timid Baldwin fled from the 

lace to the fea-ſhore ; he was received on ds 

ard the Venetian fleet, which was juſt returned bur þ 

from a vam attempt on Daphnufia : was col- 8 

ducted to Italy; and eonſumed the remaining thir- 4 

teen years of his life in vainly foliciting the ca- Wes. 

tholie powers to join in his reſtoration. the g 


While the vagrant Baldwin endeavoured to 
excite the compaſſion, the ſucteſsful Palaologs By ; _ 
commanded the reſpec and eſteem of the different 
princes of Europe. His mother was the elder fi- "SP 
ter of the wife of Theodore Lafcaris, and had the WI - t. 
law of female ſueceſſion been ſtrictly obſerved, 
might have urged her ſuperior pretenfions * the 
21. Oe” throne ; 
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hrone; the deſcem of Palzologus; and the im- A. D. 
nce of his adherents, had in the reign of. 
Vataces expoſed him to ſuſpicion. He was ad- 
viſed by the archbiſhop of Philadelphia, a ſubtle 
courtier, to accept the judgment of God in the 
fery proof of the ordeal; the patient was to 
bear a red-hot ball of iron three times from the 
Aar to the rails of the fanttuary without artifice 
and without injury. Pa gus cluded the 
dangerous experiment with ſenſe and pleaſantry. 
„am à foldier,” ſaid be, and will boldly 
enter the liſts with my accuſers : but a lay- 
„man, 4 fiager like myſelf, is not endowed with 
the gift of miracles. Tour piety, moſt holy 
© prelate, may deſerve the inter poſition of hea- 
© yen, and from your hands I will receive the 
« fiery glabe, the pledge of my innocence.“ 
The archbiſhop ſtarted; the emperot ſmiled ; 
and the pardon of Michael, who already held 
the office of conſtable, was ſealed by new re- 
wards, | | 
In the ſucceeding reign. of Theodore, Palzo.. 
loxus had been alternately diſgraced and reſtoxed, 
and the dying breath of the prince recommended 
tothe conſtable the protection of his infant ſon ; 
but his ambition or reſentment ſoon induced him 
to violate his truſt. He was elevated to the 
rank of regent ; the treaſures amaſſed by the 
ec nomy of Vataces were employed to corrupt 
the guards, and ſubvert the throne of his grand- 
lon. By bhümſelf, ar his emiffaries, Michael 
_ to perſuade every rank of ſubjects, that 
their own profperity would rife in proportion to 
the elabliſhnient of his authority. The weight 
of taxes was ſuſpended, and the trials by the 
deal and judicial combats were nn 
2 
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A. D. He courted the clergy with every mark of exten 


1260. 
Jan. 


_—— reſpect; flattered the multitude with the ide 


of liberty, and the advantages of an elective mo. 
narchy ; and repreſented to the nobles the im. 
pending danger of a minority, and the neceſſity 
of 'a mature and experienced guardian. He wy 
firſt inveſted with the title and prerogatives of 
deſpot, which beſtowed the ſecond place in the 
Roman empire; he was ſoon after affociated to 
the purple; and on the day of his coronation, 
the honours of precedence were aſſigned to his 
age and merit. | 


be new emperor had conferred the title of 


Cæſar on his general Strategopulus ; and the ve. 
teran repaid the obligation by reſtoring Cou- 
ſtantinople to the authority' of the Greeks, 
Twenty days after the expulſion of the Iz 
tins, Michael made his triumphal entry into 
the capital. The firſt cares of the conqueror 
were to reinſtate the nobles in their palaces; 
to recall the trembling and ſcattered inhabi- 
tants; to encourage the induſtry and confirm 


the pnvileges of the foreigners ; and to repeople 


the deſerted city, by a liberal invitation to the 
provinces. His concern for the public was 
ſoon ſucceeded by an aſſiduous attention to his 
own intereſt ; he was crowned again, and alone, 


in the church of St. Sophia; the name and 
Honours of John Laſcaris, his pupil and law- 


ful ſovereign,” were inſenſibly aboliſhed ; the 
conſcience of the uſurper. might reſtrain him 
from dipping bis hands in royal blood ; but the 
eyeſight of the unfortunate youth was deſtroyed, 
and he was removed to a diſtant caſtle, where he 
ſpent many years in privacy and oblivion. One 


{abjeR alone preſumed to arraign the treaſon aud 


ingra 
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zgainft the maſter of Conſtantinople. the ſentence 
of excommunication; in vain did Michael con- 
ſeſs his guilt and deprecate his judge; the unre- 
Jenting prelate only condeſcended to anſwer, that 
for ſo great a crime, great indeed muſt be the 
ſatisfac ion. Do you require,” ſaid Michael, 
« that I ſhould 4 rigs empire ?” and at 
theſe words he ſeemed to offer the ſword of ſtate, 
Arſenius eagerly graſped at this pledge of ſove- 
reignty ; but the emperor refuſed to purchaſe ab. 
ſolution at fo dear a rate; and the patriarch in- 


digoantly eſcaped to his cell. 
The exconimunication of Palzologus embar. 


raſſed his nieaſures above three years; till the 


brethren of Arſenius condemned at length his in- 
flexible ſpirit ; he was involved in a 'rumour of 
conſpiracy and diſaffection; depoſed by a ſynod 
from his epiſcopal office; and tranſported to a 
ſmall iſland of the Propontis, where he expired, 
The imperial penitent, at the end of ſix years, 
received abſolution in the preſence of the ſenate 
and the people, and was reſtored to the commu- 
nion of the faithful; but the ſpirit of Arſenius 
ſtill ſurvived in a powerful faction, and his adhe. 
rents above forty-eight years perſevered in an ob- 
ſtinate ſchiſm. 

The arms of Michael wreſted from the Franks 
ſeveral of the nobleſt iſlands of the Archipelago, 
Leſbos, Chios, and Rhodes; his brother Con- 
ſtantine was ſent to command in Malvaſia and 
Sparta; and the eaſtern ſide of the Morea, from 
Argos and Napoli to Cape Tznarus, was repoſ- 
leſſed by the Greeks; but in the proſecution of 


eſe weſtern conqueſts, the countries A 
"IE: le 


jrgratitude of Palzologus ; and Arſenius the pa- A. D. 
yk drew the ſpiritual ſword, and pronounced ww 
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Helleſpont wete left naked to the Turks; and 


the minds of the Greeks were alienated from their 
ſovereigh by his union with the Latin church 


Pope Urban the Fourth had affected to vindicate 


the cauſe of the fugitive Baldwin; a crufade was 


; preached by his command againſt the fchifmatic 
Greek; and the ſubtle Palzologus, to calm the 


ring tempeſt, acknowledged the ſupremacy of 
the Roman pontiff. But the conclufjon of the 
treaty was regarded with abhorrence by his fab 
jects; they pronounced the Latins heretics, and 
firmly braved the power and perſecution of the 
enraged Michael: The tyrant beheld with aft6- 
niſhment his favourites, and even his own famih, 
deſert him; his fiſter Eulogia, a niece, and two 
temale couſins, confpired againſt lim; at the time 
that his violence was deteſſeèd at Conſtantinople, 
his irreſolution was arraigned at Rome; and whit 
he was ſtriving to reduce = ſchifmaric people, he 
himſelf was excommunicated by pope Martin the 
Fourth. On the death of the emperor, the union 
was unanimouſly abjured ; and the pious Andro- 
nicus denied his father the burial of a prince and 
a Chriſtian. 

_ Mainftoy, who reigned over the two Sicihes, 
had long braved with impunity the thunders 
the vatican; they were at length launched againſt 
him with ſucceſs, by Charles count of Anjou and 
Provence, and brother of St. Louis; in the bloody 
battle of Eenevento, Mainfroy loſt his friends, 
his kingdom, and his life. aples and Sicih 
were immediately peopled by the victorlous 
French, and their aſpiring leader menaced with 


His arms the Byzantine empire; on the ſubmit 


ton of Michael to the ſee of Rome, Pope Gregory 


the teath had ſheathed the ſword of the reluctant 


Charles : 


=* 


— 
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charles: It was drawn by Martin the Fourth ; A. D. 
and Conſtantinople might again have bowed be- Y]. 


fre the arms of the Weſt, had not Michael ſti- 
mulated a domeſtic enemy, who claimed the en- 
ure attention of the Sicilian monarch. 

Conradin, the laſt heir of the imperial houſe of 


Swabia, had been defeated by the ſword of 


Charles, and execnted on a public fcaflold. 

Among his proſcribed adherents, John of Pro- 
cida, forfeited a ſmall iſtand of that name in the 

bay of Naples. Proeida was endowed with art 

to enforce his reafons, and difgniſe his motives. 

The new kingdoms of Charles were afflicted by 

every ſpecies of oppreſſion ; the refentment of 
the Neapolitans was repreſſed by the preſence of 
the ſovereign himſelf; but his vicegerents in Si- 

cily ſerved only to excite the ral contempt. 

The eloquence of Proeida awakened the barons 

by the ſenſe of mtereſt, and arouſed the ifland 

with the name of freedom. Peter, king of Ar- 

ragon, who poſſefled the maritime countries of 
Valencia and Catalonia, was induced by the offer 

of a erown, which he might juſtly claim by his 

marriage with the fiſter of Mainfroy, and by the 

dying voice of Conradin; the gold of Palzolo- 

gus armed a Catalan fleet, which failed under'the 

pretence of attacking the Saracens of Africa; and 

pope Nicolas himſelf, the enemy of Charles, 

hgned the treaty, and transferred the fiefs of St. 

Peter, from the houſe of Anjou to that of Ar- 

ra 


On the vigil of Eafter, a noble damſel was vi- 


 olated by a French foldier ; the raviſher was in- 


ſtantly puniſhed with death; the conſpirators 


1282. 


eized the opportunity; the flame ſpreact over war. 30. 


the iſland; and eight thouſand French were ex- 
terminated 
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A. D: terminated in a promiſcuous maſſacre, which 


a + 


has obtained the name of the Srcriian Vas. 
PERS» - The revolt was, inſpired by the pre: 
ſence of Procida ; and Peter of Arragon, whg 
failed from the African coaſt to Palermo, was 
ſaluted as the king and ſaviour of the iſe 
Charles was confounded at the intelligence; he 
was heard to exclaim in an agony of grief aud 
devotion, O God if thou haſt decreed 10 
* humble me, grant me at leaſt a gentle and 
* gradual deſcent from the pinnacle of great 
* neſs.” His fleet and army were haſtily recalled 
from the Grecian war; and the firſt tempeſt of 
his rage burft upon Meſſina. The citizens in 
vain ſued for pardon ; the implacable monarch 
demanded that eight hundred rebels ſhould be 
11 to his diſcretion; deſpair animated the 

eſſineſe; the fleet of Peter of Arragon ap- 
proached to their relief; Charles retired to the 
Calabrian ſhore ; and the French fleet was de- 


feated and deſtroyed oy the Catalan ſquadron. 


From this moment the liſe of Charles was a fe. 
ries of mis'ortunes ; l ſevered from the 


' throne of Naples, was transferred, as an inde- 


pendent kingdom, to a younger branch of the 
houſe of Arragon. | | 

The empire of Andronicus was aſſaulted and 
endangered by a race of men, who firſt had been 
nurtured in diſcord by his father Michael. After 


* 


the peace of Sicily many thouſands of Genoele 


and Catalams heard the Greek provinces of Afi 
were invaded by the Turks, and determined to 
ſhare the ſpoil ; they were readily ſupplied with 
the means for their departure by Frederic king of 
Sicily; in a warfare of twenty years, arms were 


ir {ol feſſi d Roger de 
their {ole profeſſion an Property. | fr 
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he moſt popular of their chiefs, had been A D. 
Flor, the molt popular of their chie a | 


ſuccefively a templar, an apoſtate, a pirate, and 
was become the moſt powerful admiral in the 
Mediterranean. He failed from Medina to Con- 
ſtantinople with eighteen gallies, four great ſhips, 


and eight thouſand adventurers, and was received 
withtranſport by the elder Andronicus, and cre-, 


ated duke of Romania, He defeated the Turks 
in two bloody battles, raiſed the ſiege of Phila- 
delphia, and was hailed as the deliverer of Afia 
but his demands were at leaſt proportioned to his 
ſervices ; and his licentious ſoldiers became 

ually formidable to the empire as the Moſlems. 
While the ſtyle of Roger was reſpectful, his con- 
duct was independent; and though he retained 
the command of his Catalans, he condeſcended 
to accept the title and ornaments of Cæſar. The 
new Czefar was ſtabbed in the apartment of the 
empreſs by the Alani guards; this deed was im- 
puted to. private revenge, yet his followers at 
Conſtantinople were involved in the fame fate by 
the rage of the people. The crowd of adven- 
turers, intimidated by the loſs of their leader, 
hoiſted fail, and fled towards the Mediterranean 
coaſt ; but a band of fifteen hundred ſtationed in 
the fortreſs of Gallipoli, diſplayed the banaer of 
Arragon, twice defeated the united force of the 
empire, and intercepted the trade of Conſtanti- 
nople and the Black Seca, till the diſcord of their 
chiefs, and the want of proviſions, compelled 
them to evacuate the banks of the Helleſpont, 
and the neighbourhood of the capital. 
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CHAPTER XLVE. 


Reigus of. Andronicus, the elder and younger, al 
2 Palzotogns— Regency, Revolt, Reign, au 
Abdicatmn of obn Cantacuzent — Eftablifhmen 
bf nu Genoefe Colony at Pera—T herr wars wth 

the Emprre and City of Conſtantinople. 


AX D. Anvpronicus afterwards furnamed the 
- > elder, had been proclaimed and crowned em- 
peror ia the fifteenth year of his age; he bell. 
that auguſt title nine years as the colleague, and 
1282. fifty as the ſucceflor, of his father. The virwe 
and learning for which he is celebrated conti. 
Lyted not either to the proſperity or glory of 
his long and unintereſting reign. The abjedt 
ſlave of ſuperſtition, his mind was continualh 
agitated by the terrors of a future ſtate; while 
the invaſion of the Catalans expoſed the weak- 
neſs, and the riſe of the Ottoman power me- 
naced the exiſtence, of his preſent empire. Mi 
ehael, the elder ſon of Andronicus, was 1 * 
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the hopes of the people; the lon of Michael was 
named Andronicus from his grandfather, and the 
early appearance of wit and beauty endeared him 
tothe emperor. He was enucated in the palace 
as an heir and a favourite, and the names of the 
father, the ſon, and the grandſon, were joined 
in the oaths and acclamations of the people; but 
the emperor ſoon had reaſon and leiſure to reflect 
on his haſty partiality. The mind of the youth 
was corrupted by his premature greatneſs, and 
he beheld with impatience the double abſtacle 
that oppoſed his riſing ambition; the capital was 
diſturbed by his tumultuous revels and aſſiduous 
temperance ; and the lives of his brother and 
father were at leugth the victims of his vices, A 
beautiful female, of honourable rank, but of licen- 
tious manners, had delivered her perſon to the 
embraces of the younger Andronicus ; = the prinee 
had rea ſon to ſuſpect the nocturnal viſits of a rival; 
his guards were placed at her door, and their ar- 
rows pierced. a ſtranger who was paſling through 
the ſtreets; that ſtranger was prince Manuel, 
his brother, who died of the wound; and their 
common father Michael, expired in a few days 
aſter, lamenting with his laſt breath the loſs of 
both his ſons. The younger Andronicus but ill 
diſſembled his joy at the removal of his two 
competitors, and the reigning emperor alarmed 
at his repeated diſorders, transferred his hopes 
and affection to another grandſon. An oath of 
allegiance was exacted to the elder Andronicus 
and the perſor whom he ſhould appoint for his 
ſucceſſor; and the acknowledged heir was ex- 
poſed to the indignity of a public trial. He 
IO | c 
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ated to the purple; but the, humble virtues of A. D. 
this prince neither excited the jealouſy, nor raiſed WF 
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A D. the palace courts were ſoon filled with the armed 


1321. 
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followers of the younger Andronicus, and the 
reconciliation to which his grandfather cos. 
fented, expoſed the” weakneſs of the latter 
and confirmed the ambitious deſigns of the for: 
mer. 

In a ſhort time, under the pretence of hunting, 
the young prince efcaped from the capital, ereded 
his ſtandard at Adrianople, and aftembled in : 
few days fifty thoufand horſe and foot. The en. 
terpriſe was directed, and the rebels were ati: 
mated by the policy and courage of John Cant. 
cuzene, the great domeſttc ; but though the 
force of the conſpirators was ſuch as might have 
commanded the empire, yet their motions were 
flow and ' doubtful, and their progreſs was 
checked by intrigue and negoctation ; during 
ſeven rumous years the quarrel of the two An- 
dronici was ſuſpended and renewed, In the 
firſt treaty, the younger acquired the ſovereignty 
of the greateſt part' of Thrace, from Philippi to 


the Byzantine limit. By the ſecond he ſtipulated 


the payment of his troops, his immediate corona. 
tion, and an adequate ſhare of the power and the 
revenue of the ſtate. The third civil war was 
terminated by the ſurpriſe of Conſtantinople, the 
final retreat of the old emperor, and the fole 
reign of his victorions grandſon. Theſe various 
delays may be found in characters of the men 
and of the times. The elder Andronicus had 
long loſt the reſpe& of his ſubjects, and the 
deſtructive progreſs of the Turks contributed to 
alienate the minds of the people. How diffe- 
« rent,” ſaid the younger Andronicus, © ts my 
e ſituation from that of the ſon of Philip; Alex. 
* ander might complain that his father hw 
5: | « leave 
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335 


A. D. 


« grandfire will leave me nothing to loſe.. Yet ww 


the indolence of the ambitious youth long pre- 
vented! him from aſcending the throne; and the 
moments which ought to have been dedicated 
to the proſecution of his enterpriſe; were de- 
voted to his hawks, his hounds, and his huntſ- 
men. i | 
When the aged emperor reſigned the ſeeptre 
into the hands of his grandſon, he was for ſome 
time permitted the uſe of the great palace, and 
aſſigned a penſion of twenty-four thouſand pieces 
of gold. This allowance was gradually dimi- 
niſhed to ten thouſand, while the afflictions of 
the aged prince were augmented by the loſs of 
bis fight. His confinement was every day ren - 
dered more rigorous, and he was compelled, by 
the threats of inſtant death, to exchange the im- 
petial purple for a monaſtic habit. The monk 
Antony renounced the pomp: of the world; in his 
ſequeſtered cell his wants were few, but even 
thoſe few were neglected by his unfeeling or in- 
conſiderate grandſon; the trifle he could obtain 
was often appropriated to relieve the more pain- 
ful diſtreſs of a friend; and four years after his 
abdication, and in the ſeventy- fourth year of his 
age, the penitent monarch expired with the hopes 
of a more ſplendid crown in heaven. 

The reign of the younger was not more fortu- 
nate or glorious than that of the elder Androni- 
cus, He was defeated and wounded in a deci- 
ive battle with the Turks, and his overthrow 
confirmed the eſtabliſhment of the Turkiſh mo- 
tarchy, The abuſes of the civil government 
accelerated the decay of the empire; and his 
own, was the conſequence of his early intempe- 
Vo. II. We: | rance, 
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A; DP. rance, and the indulgence of his unbridled: pal. 
— ons. In the forty-fifth year of his age he ſunk 
34% into the grave; by his firſt wife Irene, the daugh- 
ter of the duke of Brunſwick, he left no children; 
his ſecond marriage with Anne, the fifter of 
the count of Savoy, was attended by the binh 
of John Palæologus, his only | fon and ſuc. 

ceſſor. q 
2: The empreſs Anne ſurvived her huſband; and 
the weakneſs of the infant emperor, who had 
only entered his ninth year, was protected bythe 
genius of John Cantacuzene. That uluftrious 
Greek had long been the friend and ſupport of 
the younger Andronicus ; and in the moments of 
ſickneſs, the late emperor preſſed him to accept 
the imperial title; the dangerous propoſal was 
rejected by the virtue of the great domeſtic, and 
he was named in the teſtament of Andronicus,-as 
the guardian. of his fon, and the regent of the 
empire. He might perhaps have diſcharged the 
- duties. of theſe important truſts with zeal and 
fidelity, had he met a ſuitable return of obe- 
dience and gratitude. The firſt month of bi 
authority was flattered by the ſubmiſſion of the 
capital and the provinces; but the proſpect of a 
tranquil minority was ſoon blaſted by the ambi- 
tion of Apocaucus, the great admiral, who had 
heen raiſed to that office by the influence of Car- 
tacuzene himſelf, contrary to the advice of his 
more diſcerning ſovereign. The arrogance of 
Apocaucus was augmented by the command of a 
. naval force and an impregnable caſtle: He en- 
couraged Anne of Savoy to aſſert, by the la d 
nature, the tutelage of her ſon: He flattered, 
and ſoon allured into bis meaſures, John of Apr, 
the patriarch, a proud and feeble old man, en. 
| - compaled 
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tompaſſed by a numerous and hungry kindred; A. D. 
That prelate produced an obſolete epiſtle of An- 
dronicus, which bequeathed the prince and peo- 
ple to his pious care ; — — aſſumed the 
temporal claims of a Roman pontiff, and Canta- 
cuzene was encompaſſed on every fide by the pow- 
erſul confederacy. His prerogatives were dif- 
puted ; his opinions ſlighted; his friends perſe- 
cuted; and while he was abſent on the publicſer- 
rice, he was proſcribed as an enemy to the church 
and ſtate ; his fortunes were confiſcated; his aged 
mother caſt into priſon; and he was driven by in- 
juſtice to perpetrate the crime of which he was 
accuſed. He had long, previous to any open hoſ- 
tility, ſolicited permiſſion to retire to a monaſtic 
life ; and even after he was declared a public ene- 
my, it was with difficulty he was diſſuaded from 
the reſolution of throwing himſelf at the feet of 
the young emperor, and patiently ſubmitting to 
the ſtroke of the executioner. 5 

From this deſign he was diverted by the 
remonſtrances of his family and friends, who 
convinced him that no reſource remained but 
that of aſſuming the imperial title. In the city 
of Demotica, his peculiar domain, he was in- 101 
veſted with the purple; but even in his revolt O&. 26. 
the names of John Palæologus, and Anne of 
Savoy, were proclaimed before his own, and 
that of his wife Irene. The want of prepa- 
ration confirms his affurance, that the ſtep was 
F the effect of neceſſity rather than choice; the ca- 
. pital, the provinces, and the leaders of the 
of Wi troops leaned, or adhered, to the cauſe of the 
dl, WF 7oung emperor ; the army of Cantacuzene de- 
In, lerted him, and with five hundred followers he 
ls vas compelled to ſeek a retreat among the ſavage 
ec C C 2 Servians; 
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DECLINE AND TALE OF 


. D. Servians; their cral, or deſpot, at firſt received 
— — the fugitive with generous haſpitality; but Catia. 


cuzene was gradually degraded to a fupplian, 1 
captive, and a hoſtage ; and was at length dif. 
miſled to a new viciſude of hope and perils: 
for ſix years the empire was daſtracted by the w. 
rious ſucceſs of the contending factions ; and it 
was the juſt zemark of Cantacuzene hi 
when ſpeaking of foreign and civil war; © the 
«* former, ſaid he, © is the external warmth of 
< ſummer, always tolerable, and often bench. 
« cial; the latter is the deadly heat of a'feve, 
- © which conſumes without a remedy the vitals of 
« theconſtitutian.” 
- The liberality of Cantacuzene acquired at 
length the ſupport of the Turks of Aſia; and 
the death of - cus ſoon decided the i 
clining ſcale in his favour; the ſuſpicious admi- 
ral had confined, in the old palace — Conſtan 
tine, a crowd of — and diſafſected citizens 
while he urged in perſon the reſtoration of the 
walls, and the conſtruction of ſome new cells, be 
was aflaulted, and laid breathleſs on the ground, 
by two reſolute priſoners of the Palæologian race, 
ho were armed with ſticks, and animated by 
deſpair. His head was expoſed on the battle 
ments; but his fate was avenged by his widow 
and his adherents, and all the pnſoners were 
equally involved in a promiſcuous and undil- 
cerning — yet his talents alone upheld 
the cauſe. of oupg emperor ;- and his fur 
viving may wo uſpicious of each other, aban- 
ed the conduct of the war, and rejected the 
faireſt terms of accommodation. The empreh 
Anne had at firſt complained that ſhe was de- 
five Ap the enemies of Cantacuzene, and thit 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
the patriarch had bound: her by aw oath, under 


tht penalty of excommunicativn, to eternal en 


mity; but that enmity was foon rendered volun- 
tary by the competition of a rival empreſs; and 
in her turn, ſhe threatened the pati iarch,. who 


ſeemed defirous- of an accommodation, to con- 


vene a ſynod, and degrade him from his office; 
yer though their diſcord afforded the moſt fig- 
nal advantages to Cantacuzene, the {of 
his arms Was flow and gradual : he ſucceſſively 
recovered:the diſtant provinces'andentes; and at 
length inveſted: his pupil in the walls of Conſtan · 
tinople, which he bad already ſecured by the 
public voice, and private correſpondenee. The 


beſiegers were introdueed by an Italian of the 


name of Facciolati; the empreſs Anne was per- 
fuaded to ſubmit; and the eonqueror diftated: a 
treaty, by which the marriage of his daughter 


with John/Paleologus was conſummated, the he- 


reditary right of the pupil was acknowledged, 
but the ſole adminiſtration; during ten years, was 
veſted in the guardian. | 640 
The triumph and reign of John Cantacuzene 
were clouded by the diſcontent of his own and 
the adverſe faction. His friends regretted the 
fortunes they had forfeited in his cauſe, and 
which were' wretrievably alienated by an act of 
oblivion ; his enemies blaſhed to hold their lives 
and poſſeſſiens by the preearious favour of an 
uſurper, The partizans of Anne were alarmed 
by a petition from the adherents of Cantacuzene, 
that they might be abſolved from their oath of 
allegiance to the Palzeologi ; and the repoſe of 
the monarch was continually diſturbed by plots 
and ſeditions. The fon of Andronieus, as he 
advanced in years, began to feel and to act for 
| himſelf ; 
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A. D. himſelf; and with the ambition of his father he 
HY inherited the ſordid and ſenſual appetites. The 


1355» 


younger colleague was initiated by the elderin 
the myſteries of war and government during the 
Serviag expedition. On the , concluſion of the 
peace Ne was left at Thefſalonica,, and ſecluded 
ftom the eye of Cantacuzene; he. coneluded 
a-private treaty with the cral of Servia, which 
was ſoon followed by an open revolt. In vain did 
Anne of Savoy attempt to mediate between the 
rivals, and repreſent that the ten years. of the 
legal adminiſtration, of the regent would ſoon 
expire, and that he panted to retire, at the end 
of that term, within a cloyſter. Palzologus per- 
ſevered, and was only repulſed by the numbers 
and martial courage of the Turks, who eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the regent, and now eſtabliſhed 
themſelves for ever in Europe, The victorious 
Cantacuzene no longer hoped to regain the confi- 
dence of the ſon of Andronicus; and by the af- 
ſociation of his foo, Matthew, rendered the quar- 
rel irreconcileable; but Conſtantinople was fill 
attached to the blood of her ancient princes ; and 
a noble Genoeſe eſpouſed the cauſe of Palzologus, 
obtained a promiſe of his filter, and atchieved the 
revolution with two. gallies, and two thouſand 
five hundred auxiliaries ; he was admitted into the 
port under the pretence of diſtreſs ; a gate was 
opened at night; and John Cantacuzene was ia- 
formed by the acclamations of the people, long 
< life and victory to the emperor, John Palæolo- 
gus, of the ſucceſs of his colleague, and the 
extinction of his own authority. He deſcended 
from the throne, embraced the monaſtic habit and 
profeſſion, and devoted the remainder of his lite 


to piety and learning | | 
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| property, and the adjacent hills were ſoon eover- 
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peſore the abdication of Cantaeuzene, his A: D. 

throne had been ſhaken by the hoſtile diſpoſitien 
of the Genoeſeo. When Conſtantinople Was reſ- 

ored to the authority of the Greeks, the ſuburb 
of Pera had been beſtowed as a fief, by the boun- WW! 
ty. of Michael Palzologus, on his allies, the Geno- "0 | 
eſe . In the ſubſequent reign, that ſuburb was de- 

troyed by the Venetians, the implacable enemies 
of Genoa, and her colontes; but the ſufferers ob- 
tained from the eaſy temper of the elder Andro- 

nicus, the formidable permiſſion of ſurreunding 

pera with walls, and of mounting on the rampart 
a train of military engines. The ſtrangers gradu- 

ally and daily acquired ſome addition of landect 
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ed with their villas and caſtles, which they joined 
ad protected by new fortifications.” The colony 
of Pera aſſumed the prerogatives of an indepen- 
dent ſtate; the haughty merchants of Genoa mo- 
nopolized almoſt every branch of commerce, 

oppreſſed the Greeks with their navalarmaments, 
and fed, or famiſhed, Conſtantinople, according 
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to their inteteſt. 

The emperor Cantacuzene had refuſed to theſe 
encroaching neighbours ſome contiguous heights, 
ou which they propoſed to erect new fortificati- 
ons; in the abſence of that prince who was de- 
lined by ſickneſs at Demotica, the ambitious, 
traders of Pera ſunk, and murdered the crew of 
a Byzantine veſſel, which preſumed to fiſh off 
ihe mouth of the harbour; encouraged by the 
weakneſs of the empire, they infiſted the Greeks 
Ihould renoynce the exerciſe of navigation; they 
occupied 15 entrenched the land which had been 
ſormally denied them, burnt two imperial gallies, 
aud plundered the habitations that were * 
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A. D. the gates. The arrival of Cantacuzene diſpelled 
che puhlie conſternation; but he vainly recon. 
mended to his obſtinate enemies, and to his indig. 

nant ſubjects, the propriety of peaceful counſels, 

yet the clamours of the Greeks were but ill. e- 

conded by their actions in the hour of danger, 

While the Genoeſe, doubtful of the event, pre. 

| pared to deſert their colony, the Byzantine fleet 
+ and army, ftruck with a ſudden panic, fled, cr 
became the prey of a diſtant and inactive enemy, 
The erews, compoſed of peaſants and mecha- 
nics, abandoned their veſſels, and the captive 
gallies were dragged in triumph by the Genoeſe, 
who themſelves bluſhed at their bloodleſs vido- 
Ibe baffled Cantacuzene ſoon ſought and 

6 the alliance of the Venetians and Cat» 
lans; but in a bloody battle, the confederateflcet 
were-repulſed and defeated by the Genoele; the 
Venetians retired; the Greeks alone were incaps- 
ble of continuing the war; a treaty was figned, 
by: which. the victors obtained a monopoly of 
trade; and the colony of Pera awed the capital 
and navigated the Euxine, till it was involved by 


the Turks in the final ſervitude of Conſtantinople 
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CHAPTER XLVY, 


Conqueſts of Zingis Khan and the Moguls, from 
China to Poland—Origin of the Ottoman Turks in 
Bitbynia— Reigus and Vitlories of Othman, 
Orchan, Amurath the Firſt, and Bajazet the 
Fuſt—Progreſs of the Turkiſh Monarchy in Afia 
and Europe—Danger of Conſtantinople and the 
Greek Empire. 


I tracing the riſe and progreſs of the Otto- A. D, 


mans, the preſent ſovereigns of Conſtantinople, 
it will be neceſſary firſt to deſcribe the great erup- 
tion of the M and Tartars ; nor can the read» 
er be diſpleaſed at this op ity of briefly re- 
viewing the nations, the immediate, or remote, 
authors of the fall of the Roman empire. 

The countries between China, Siberia, and the 
Caſpian Sea, have repeatedly poured forth their 
numbers to ſhake and ſubvert the * 5 
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A. D. Afia and Europe. In the twelfth century, theſ B 
S> ancient ſeats of the Huns and Turks nw — jects 
pied by many paſtoral tribes, of ſimilar deſeey Jury 

and manners, which were united and led to con. wer 

. queſt by the formidable Zingis; the birth of thy meſl 
HBarbarian, whoſe private appellation was Tem. hen. 
gin, was noble; his father had reigned over the 
thirteen hords, which compriſed about thirty ot plea 

forty thouſand families; theſe retuſed to acknoy. The 

ledge the authority of his infant fon, and a writ 

1206, | thirteen Temugin fought- a battle againſt, and ence 
was defeated by, his rebellious ſubjecis; but his he e 
enius roſe ſuperior to his fortune, and at forty and 

xe had eſtabliſhed his dominion over the neigh- Mog 
bouring tribes. His followers he rewarded with lar 
unbounded liberality, and divided among them ed k 

all he poſſeſſed, his horſes and his apparel; his how 
enemies he puniſhed with unprecedented ſeverity; (aug 

and after his firſt victory, feventy of the mo! bon 
dune, rebels were caſt into as many cauldrons of en 

ling water. The hope of reward, and the VICE 

dread of puniſhment, are two of the moſt pow- 1 

erful incentives to the human mind] and the bold- tent: 

eſt chieftans might tremble, when they beheld, wer, 
enchaſed with filver, the full of the khan of the Wi 
Keraites, who under the name of Preſter John, and 

had correſponded with the Roman pontiff and ſep 

the princes of Europe: yet the daring Temugin fler 

condeſcended to employ the arts of ſuperſtition, fert 

and declared that a naked prophet had beſtowed cal 

on him the title of Zingis, the 19/4 great, and a beer 

right to the dominion of the earth. He was BY 

ſeated on a felt; which was long preſerved as à ane 

relic, and was folemnly proclaimed in a general 25 

diet great khan, or emperor, of the Moguls and N f 
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By the laws which Zingis dictated to his ſub. A. D. 


eds, the crimes. of adultery, murder, and per- 
Jury, and the capital thefts of an horſe or an ox, 
were puniſhed with death. The neceſſary do- 
meſtic labours of the victorious nation were aſ- 
fened to the hands of flaves and ſtrangers; and 
the hours of the Tartars were dedicated to the 
pleaſures of the chace and the profeſſion of arms, 
The khan of the Tartars could neither read nor 
write, yet his reaſon dictated to him the exiſt- 
eace of one God, the author of all good; and 
he eſtabliſhed by his laws a ſyſtem of pure theiſm 
and perfect toleration. The Tartars and the 
Moguls were addicted to the idols of their pecu- 
lar tribes; and many of them had been convert- 
ed by the foreign miſſionaries of Moſes, of Ma- 
homet, and of Chriſt; theſe various ſyſtems were 
taught and practiſed in the ſame camp, and the 
bonze, the iman, the rabbi, and the Latin prieſt, 
enjoyed the ſame honourable exemption from ſer- 
vice and tribute, | 

The hords of the Deſert, who pitched their 
tents between the wall of China and the Volga, 
were ſucceſſively reduced by the arms of Zingis, 
whoſe authority extended over the paſtoral world, 
and whoſe empire contained many millions of 
ſhepherds and ſoldiers, confident in their own 
ſtrength, and impatient to ſhare the ſpoils of the 
fertile fouth. The Chineſe had impoſed a tribute 
on the anceſtors of Temugin, and he himſelf had 
been diſgraced. by a title of houour and ſervi- 
tude ; the vaſſal of the court of Pekin claimed 
the ame tribute and obedience which he had for- 
merly paid; his demands were haughtily reject. 
ed; but his innumerable ſquadrons: foon pierced 
the feeble barrier of the great wall; ninety cities 
were ſtormed or ſtarved; and an hundred thou- 
and khitans, who were appointed to guard the 
frontier, ſupported his invaſion by their revolt; 
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A. D, yet the conqueror condeſcended to liſten to, 

S—— treaty, and his retreat was purchaſed by a pri, 

ceſs of China, three thouſand horſes, five bur. 

dred youths, as many virgins, and a tribute of 

gold and filk. The Chineſe emperor was con. 

pelled, by a ſecond expedition, to retire beyond 

the Yellow River to a more ſouthern reſidence; 

1214 aſter an obſtinate defence, the city of Pekin wx 

taken; the palace was deſtroyed; and the emir 

of Zingis was augmented by the five northen 
provinces of China. 

Mohammed, the ſultan of Carizme; had pro 
voked the reluctant reſentment of Zingis, who 
wiſhed to. eſtabliſh a friendly mtercourſe with the 
moſt: powerful of the Moflem princes, by the 

murder of three Tartar ambaſſadors, and one 
hundred and fifty merchants. . Seven hundred 
thoufand Moguls and Tartars marched under the 
ſtandard of Zingis and his four ſons; they wer 
encountered, in the vaſt plains to the north of 
the Jaxartes, by four hundred thoufand foldiers 
1218. of the fultan ; in the firſt battle, which was only 

' ſuſpended by the night, one hundred and fi 
thouſand Carizmians were ſlain; and Mohammed, 
diſmayed by the numbers and valour of his ene- 
mies, withdrew from the field, and cantionlly 
diſtributed his troops in the frontier towns: but 
the prudence of Zingis had formed a body df 
Chineſe engineers ſkilled in the mechanic arts; 
Bochara, Samareand, Carizme, Herat, and Cat- 
dahar, were ſueceſſively taken; wet 17 
countries of Tranſoxiana, Carizme, Chors 
ſan, were ſubdued; and many hundred miles 
from the Caſpian to the Indus, the devaſtations af 
the Tartars were extended with fuch incredible 
alacrity and diligence, that five centuries * 
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not been ſufficient to repair the ravages of four A. O. 
ears. Mohammed had expired in a deſert iſland 


of the Caſpian Sea, and the valour of his ſon 
Gelaleddin, though it ineffectually oppoſed the 
torrent of the Tartar invaſion, yet it extorted 
the admiration of Zingis himſelf. Oppreſſed by 
the innumerable hoſt of his enemies, Gelaleddin 
ſpurred his horſe into the Indus, and ſwam one of 
the broadeſt and moſt rapid rivers of Aſia. 

The murmurs of his troops checked the pro- 
greſs of the Mogul conqueror ; from the banks 
of the Indus, laden with ſpoil, he reluctantly mea- 
fared back his ſteps; the deſolated face of the 
country excited his pity ; and he declared his in- 


| tention of rebuilding the cities which had been 


ſwept away in his triumphant courſe ; his gene- 
rals had already ſubdued the weſtern provinces 
of Perſia, penetrated through the gates of Der. 
bend, traverſed the Volga and the Deſert, and 
accompliſhed the circuit of the Caſpian Sea ; the 
rebellious, or independent kingdoms of Tartary, 
were overthrown on the return of Zingis; his ca- 
ter of glory and victory was only 1nterrupted 
by death; and his laſt breath exhorted and in- 
ſed his ſon to atchieve the conqueſt of the 

Chineſe empire. FS 
The immediate ſucceflor of Zingis, was his 
ſon Octaĩ; Gayuk received the paternal ſceptre 
of Octai, and it was devolved by general con- 
lent on his couſins Mangou and Cublai, the ſons 
of Tuli, and the grandſons of Zingis. Almoſt 
all Afia, and a large portion of Europe, were 
ſubdued in the ſixty-eight years of his four 
firſt ſucceſſors, and the progreſs of their arms 
will be rapidly - recapitulated, I. in the To's 
- W 
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A. D. II. in the South; III. in the Weſt; and IV. i 
the North. 


1234 


1279. 


conqueror. The emperor of China, - after the 


' prince, aſcended a funeral pile, and gave or 


DECLINE AND FALT Of 


I. China, before: the invaſion of Zingis, had 
been divided into two dynaſties of the North and 
South; the northern empire, which bad been 
diſmembered by the arms, was finally ſubdued 
ſeven years after the death of the firſt Mogi 


loſs of Pekin, had fixed his reſidence at Kaifong; 
and driven from thence, had made his laſt w- 
ſueceſsſul ſtand in a third capital; he eſcaped 
only with ſeven horſemen, and the hopelels 


ders, that as ſoon as he had ſtabbed himfelf, 
the fire ſhould be kindled by his attendauts, 
The ſouthern dynaſty was. not entirely extin- 

hed till the reign, of Cublai; the royal re- 
idence of Hamchan, or Quinſay, was inveſted, 
and the emperor, a defenceleſs youth, was com- 
pelled to proſtrate himſelf before the great khan, 
who was content to ſpare his life, and to ba- 
nith him to Tartary; from Hamchan to Canton 
the ſpirit of independence was ſtill nouriſhed, 
and at laſt transferred to the fea; but all op 
polition funk before the arms of Cublai; the laſt 
champion of the Chineſe plunged into the ſea with 
his infant emperor, exclaiming, *< it is more glo- 
© rious to die a prince, than to live a ſlave. 
From Tonkin to the great wall, the whole en- 
pire ſubmitted to Cublai ; the adjacent king- 
doms of Corea, Tonkin, Cochinchina, Peg, 
Bengal, and Thibet, were degraded by tribute 
and obedience ; Japan was twice protected from 
his ambition by the ſeaſonable interpoſition 
of ſtorms ; but the diſtant iſle of * * 
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alarmed and ravaged by a fleet of a thouſand 

ips. | | 
om In the ſucceſſive reigns of Mangou and 
Cublai, Perſia was reduced under the Mogul 
oke. The ſubjection of Hindoſtan, by the 
houſe of Timour, was delayed to a later period; 
but the Abbaſhdes, who had recovered their law- 
ſul dominion of Bagdad; and the Arabian Irak, 
were finally extinguiſhed by the arms of Hola- 
gou, the - heutenant and brother of Mangou and 
Cublai. Bagdad was ſtormed and ſacked by the 
Moguls ; and their ſavage commander pronounc- 


ed the death of the caliph Motaſſem, the laſt of 12583. 
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the temporal ſucceſſors of Mahomet, whoſe no- 


ble kinſmen, of the race of Abbas, had reigned 
in Aſia above five hundred years. The victo- 
rious Moguls ſpread beyond the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, plundered Aleppo and Damaſcus, and 
menaced Egypt, which was protected by the va- 
lour of the Mamalukes, in many a hard-fought 
feld. The returning tide overwhelmed the 
kingdoms of Armenia and Anatolia, and the 
ſultans of Iconium, after a tranſient reſiſtance, 

were finally extirpated by the khans of Perſia. 
III. In the reign of Octai, his nephew Batou, 
with five hundred thouſand Moguls and Tartars, 
ravaged the remote countries of the Weſt, In 
leſs than fix years, his rapid and innumerable 
{quadrons meaſured a line of ninety degrees lon- 
gitude ; they traverſed the great rivers, the Vol- 
ga and Kama, the Don and Boryſthenes, the 
Viſtula and Danube. The plains of Turkeſtan 
and Kipzak, the kingdoms of Aſtracan and Ca- 
zan, the countries of Georgia and Circaſſia, 
were deluged by the formidable hoſt ; from Li- 
vona to the Black Sea, Ruſſia was enflaved 4 
the 
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DECLINE AND'FALL OF 


X D. the Tartars ; | thence they penetrated into the 
heart of Poland, and as far as the borders d 


145. 


1242. 


| eity. The artiſts of China and Paris vied with 


Germany. The cities of Lublin and Cracoy 
were deſtroyed, the dukes of Sileſia were defeat. 
ed in che battle of Lignitz, and the Carpathiu 
Hills were pierced by their irrefiſtible column, 
The whole country north of the Danube was lof 
in a day, and depopulated in a ſummer. 0f 
all the cities and fortreſſes of Hungary, thre 
alone ſurvived the Tartar invaſion; and the u. 
fortunate monarch, Bela the Fourth, was com- 
pelled to feek a refuge in the iſlands of the A. 
dnatic. After waſting the adjacent kingdoms of 
Servia, Poſnia, and Bulgaria, Batou 1etreated 
towards the Volga, to enjoy his city and palace 
of Serai, which ſtarted at his command from the 
midſt of the deſert. | 

IV. Even the frozen regions of the north 
could not eſcape the ambitious arms of the Mo- 
guls; Sbeibani Khan, the brother of Batou, eſtz 
bliſhed himſelf at Tobolſkoy, and his deſeen- 


datits maintained their throne above three cen- 


turies, till the Ruſhan conqueſt. Fifteen years 
after the death of Zingis, the name and manners 
of the Samoyedes in the neighbourhood of the 
polar cirele, and who dwelt in ſubterraneous huts, 


were become familiar to the indefatigatible Mo- 


guls. | | 
The fuceeſſors of Zingis had devolved the toik 


of conqueſt on their martial lieutenants; aud 
with the extenſion of their dominion, they inſen- 
fibly relaxed from the paſtoral manners of thet! 
anceftors. Their tents were exchanged for houſes 


and Caracorum, the i reſidence of Oat and 
Mangou, gradually aſſumed the appearance of 


eac 
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each other in the ſervice of the great khan; and A. D. 


Cublai, who fixed his reſidence at Pekin, reſtored 
the ancient conſtitutiom of China, adopted the 
uws, and imbibed the faſhions, and even the 
prejudices of the people whom he had van- 
quiſhed. The Tartar monarch declined ftom the 


imple religion of Zingis, and the diſciples of 


Confucius were ſcandalized at his ſacrifices to the 
idol Fo, and his blind .attachment to the lamas of 
Thibet and the bonzes of China. One hundred 
and forty years after the death of Zingis, his de- 
generate race Was EX elled by a revolt of the na- 
tive Chineſe ; and after the death of Cublai they 
had forfeited their fuptematy over the dependant 
branches of their houſe, the Khans of Kipzak and 


Ruſſia, the khans of Zagatai and Tranſoxiana, 


and the khans of Iran or Perſia ; theſe, according 
to their fituation, maintained the ſimplicity of the 
paſtoral life, or were allured by Aflatic luxu 
but they renounced all intercourſe with the 
ancient Moguls, the 1dolators of China, and 
umatimouſly conformed to the religion of Ma- 
homet. | 

Conſtantinople, moſt probably, muſt have been 
nvolved in the fate of Pekin, Samarcand, and 
Bagdad, had not death furpriſed Batou while he 
meditated the conqueſt of, and was rapidly ad- 
vancing towards the capital of the Cæſars. His 
brother Borga penetrated into Bulgaria and 
Thrace, but His attention was diverted from the 
Byzantine war to the poſſeſſion of Novogorod, 


and the internal regulation of Ruſſia. Michael 


Palæologus was indeed ſurpriſed in a Thracian 
callle by thirty thouſand Tartars; but their ob- 
ect was the deliverance of Azzadin, the Turkiſh 

Vor. II. D d ſultan 
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DECLINE AND FALL Of 


A. D, ſultan, with whoſe perſon, and the treaſure cf 
dhe emperor, they were content; and their ge. 


neral Noga, who maintained a formidable rebel. 
lion againſt the khan of Kipzak, married Maria, 
the natural daughter of Palzologus, and guarded 
the dominions of his father and friend. The en. 
terpriſes of the Moguls rather ſecured than dil 
turbed the Roman provinces of Aſia, and the 
hoſtility of Holagou the conqueror of Bagdad 
aud his ſucceſſors, to the Moſlems, inclined thenj 
to unite with the Greeks and Franks. The houſe 
of Zingis was at length weakened by internal dif. 
cord and the jarring intereſts of its various 
princes; and the decline of the Moguls gave; 
free ſcope to the riſe and progreſs of the Otto. 
man empire. 

The ſultan Gelaleddin of Carizme, after the 
retreat of Zingis, had returned to the poſſeſſion 
of his Perſian kingdoms ; for eleven years he 
waged a continual war, and at laſt, oppreſſed by 
the jealouly of the Moſlem princes, and the in- 
numerable armies of the Moguls, he periſhed in 
the mountains of Curdiſtan. After his death, the 


” bolder leaders of the Turkman hords, who had 


attached themſelves to his fortune, invaded Syria; 


"the more humble entered into the ſervice of 


Aladin, the ſultan of Iconium; among thele 
were the obſcure fathers of the Ottoman line, 
who had formerly pitched their tents near the 
ſouthern banks of the Oxus. Orthogrul became 
the ſoldier and ſubje& of Aladin, and governed, 
for ffiy-wwo years, on the banks of the Sanga!, 
a camp of four hundred families. His ſon Tha- 
man, whoſe Turkiſh name has been changed for 
the appellation of the caliph Othman, was di 

tinguiſhed 
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paſſes. of Mount Olympus were neglected by the 
emperor Palæologus; and the ambitious Oth- 
man, ſanctified oy the koran in his war againſt 
the infidels, invaded the terntory of Nicomedia. 
For twenty-ſeven years his formidable inroads 


moſt uſeful poſts and important caſtles, and as 
he ſunk into the grave, received the welcome 
intelligence that Pruſa had ſurrendered to the 
arms of his ſon Orchan. K 


5 By the attention of Orchan, Pruſa aſſumed the 
= aſpe&t of a Mahometan capital, and was deco- 


rated with a moſch, a college, and an hoſpital of 
royal foundation. To the care of the city ſuc- 


* ceeded that of the army ; the looſe ſquadrons of 
he cavalry which fought without pay or diſcipline, 


were permitted to follow the ſtandard under the 


Y appellation of free-booters ; but a permanent force 
5 was gradually raiſed from the captives, and a re- 
the cular body of infantry was trained and eſta- 


bliſhed. A train of battering engines was framed 
for the uſe of ſieges ; the firſt ſucceſsful experi- 
ment was made on the cities of Nice and Nico- 


9 media; and the kingdom of Bithynia ſubmitted 
1 to the ſon of Othman. Yet the forces of that 
this chief were ſurpaſſed by thoſe of the emirs of 
me Ghermian and Caramania ; and the elder Andro- 


weus, in the thirtieth year of his reign, had fi- 
tally loſt the maritime country from the Propon- 
tis to the Meander, and the ifle of Rhodes. Phi- 
ladelphia indeed maintained her religion and free- 
dom above fourſcore years, and at length ob- 
tamed a favourable capitulation ; and the ſerv i- 
D d 2 tude 


403 
tinguiſhed by the virtues of a ſoldier; he was fi- A. D. 
mated on the verge of the Greek empire; the 


1299. 


were continued; he occupied and fortified the July 27. 
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A D tude of Rhodes was delayed above two ecny. 
ties by the eſtabliſhment of the knights of Je. 


The Turkiſh emirs of Lydia and Ionia bad 
conſtructed a fleet, and pillaged the adjacey 
illands and ſea- cot of Europe; and Cautaci 
zene, in defence of his honour and his lik 
formed an alliance with Amir, the ſon of Aidjy, 
a Turkiſh chieftaia ; the prince of Ionia, with; 
fleet of three hundred veſſels, and an army d 
twenty-nine thouſand men, failed in the depth 
of winter from Smyrna, and caſt anchor at the 
mouth of the Hebrus. He reheved che empreb 
Irene, who was beſieged in Demotica by the wild 
| Bulgarians; and during the civil war he twite 
returned to Europe, jomed his arms with thoſe 
of Cantacuzene, beſieged Theſſalonic a, and threa: 
ened Conſtantinople. Before his death he recon: 
mended the emperor to cultivate the friend(hip 
of the prince of Bithynia, who by his fituation 
along the Propantis, and in the front of Conſtant 
pple, could afford a more prompt and powerful 
ſuccour. The daughter of Cantacuzene was {act 
ficed to the ambition of her parent, and the hand 
of a Chriſtian princeſs was beſtowed on a ſectai 
of Mahomet ; yet Orchan conſidered this alliance 
: 346, Only as ſubſervient to his religion and intereſt, and 
in the Genoeſe war he joined without a bluſh the 
enemies of his father-in-law. 
In his laſt quarrel with John Palzologus, Can. 
tacuzene invited and accepted the aid of Solimal, 
the ſon of Orchan, with ten thouſand borſe; 
the ſervice they might render in the civil wan 
1355- of Romania was more than balanced by the 
miſchief they perpetrated. The Cherſoneſus wa 


;nſenfibly 
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| 
1 
nſenfibly occupied, and Gallipoli, the key of A. D. 17 
the Hellefpont, which had been ſhaken by an 
earthquake, was repaired and re-peopled by the 
policy of Soliman. The bands of domeſtic al- 
liance were diffolved by the death of Cantacu- ; 
zene; and his laſt advice fruitleſsly admoniſhed ; 
his countrymen to decline a rafh conteſt with the . 
numbers, the valour, the diſcipline, and enthu- Pi 
faſm of the Moſlems. Þ 
A fall from his horſe proved fatal tothe valiant 1 360. K | 
Soliman, and the aged Orchan expired on the t i}; 
tomb of his fon ; but Amurath, the ſecond fon, 
and who ſucceeded to the dommions of the Oth- 
man race, allowed the Greeks no time to re- 
joice in the death of their enemies. The province 4. 
of Romania rather ſubmitted at his ſummons, [i 
than was ſubdued by his arms; and Amurath "1 
fixed on Hadrianople for the royal feat of his 47 
government and religion in Europe. On the 1 
Eaft and the Weft, Conſtantinople was ſurrounded 49 
by the hoſtile monarchy ; but the Turkiſh prince | 
ſuſpended awhile the fate of the capital, and 1-14 
bis pride was ſoothed by the humble attendance | il 
of the Grecian emperor and his four fons. The . 
deſtructive inroads of Amurath were 3 i} 
directed againſt the Bulgarians, Servians, | 
nians, and Albanians; and the warlike natives 5 
of theſe countries were ſoon converted into the 1 
molt faithful ſupporters of the Ottoman greatneſs; | 
according to the Mahometan law, the ſovereign 
was entitled to the fifth of the captives and the 
poll, and the officers ſelected for his uſe the 
ſtouteſt and moſt beautiful of the Chriftian youth ; bl 
theſe were carefully inſtructed in religion and ity 
arms; and the new militia was conſecrated <4 tk 
a cele- | \ 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF 
2 celebrated derviſh ; ſtanding. in the front «f 


their ranks, he ſtretched the ſleeve of his gow Wl © 
over the foremoſt ſoldier, and pronounced thele 4 
words: Let them be called Janizaries (ye 0 
* cher, or new ſoldiers): may their countenance . 
« be ever bright! their hand viRorious ! their YN 
* {word keen! may their ſpear always hang orer 7 
* the head of their enemies! and wherels il , 
« ever they go, may they return. with a 1 
« white face!” Such was the origin of theſe ; 
celebrated troops; and the valour of the * 
proſelytes finally cruſhed in the battle of Coſſora 0 
the league and independence of the Sclavouian is 
tribes. But their ſwords could not defend their * 
maſter from the dagger of deſpair; and as the be 
conqueror walked over the field of vidory, ler 
Servian ſoldier ſtarted from the crowd of dead Ae 
bodies, and Amurath was pierced in the belly 5 
with a mortal wound. f 
The epithet of Iderim, or the lightning, ex- * 
preſſed the character of Bajazet, the fon and ſuc- Ba 
ceſſor of Amurath. Inceſſantly at the head d 1g 
his armies, he invaded with impartial ambition 1. 
the Chriſtian and the Mahometan princes of Eu- de 
rope and Aſia. He ſtripped his brother emirsct 3 
their hereditary poſſeſſions; and the ancient king- Gon 
dom of the Seljukians, after the conqueſt of Ico- ho 
nium, was revived in the Turkiſh dynaſty, In 5 
Europe his conqueſts were equally important; his 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Theſſaly, acknowledged ſent 
his authority; and his gallies commanded the 0 
Helleſpont, and ſecured the communication be. he 
tween Europe and Aſia. From the caliphs who dish 
ſerved in Egypt under the yoke of the Mama: ide! 
lukes, Bajazet condeſcended to accept a patem var 


of ſultan; and deſirous of proving himſelf * 
ny 
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thy of his new title, he invaded Hungary; the A. D. 
cauſe of Sigifmond, the Hungarian king, was 
eſpouſed by the braveſt knights of France and 
Germany; but an hundred thouſand Chriſtians 
were defeated by Bajazet m the plains of Ni- _ 95 
copolis. The greater part was flain or driven ' 
into the Danube; John count of Nevers, and 
ſon of the duke of Burgundy, with twenty-four 
of the moſt conſiderable French nobles, were 
ranſomed ; the remainder were beheaded ; and 
the emperor Sigiſmond eſcaping to Conſtantino- 
ple, returned with difficulty to his exhauſted 
kingdom. In the pride of his victory, Bajazet 
boaſted that he would beſiege Buda, and that 
he would feed his horſe on the altar of St. Pe- 
ter at Rome ; but the. menaces of the conqueror 
were averted, and his progreſs was checked, by a 
long and painful fit of the gout. | 

For thirty-hx years the emperor Palæologus 
was the helplefs and careleſs ſpectator of the pub- 
lic ruin. His eldeſt ſon Andronicus had formed 
a guilty intimacy with Sauzes, the ſon of Amu- 
rath, and both the youths had conſpired againſt 
the lives of their reſpective parents; their defigns 
were diſcovered by Amurath, who deprived 
dauzes of his fight, and infiſted Palæologus 
ſhould inflict a fimilar puniſhment on his own 
lon; the abject emperor obeyed, and involved 
his infant and innocent grandſon John, in the 
ſentence of his father. But the operation was 
lb mildly performed, that the cone retained 
the ſight of an eye, and the other was only 
disßgured by the infirmity of ſquinting. The 
hdelity of Manuel, the ſecond fon, was re- 


warded with. the imperial crown; but the le- 
vity 
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A, D, vity of the Greeks, in two years raiſed the 
Atte criminal, and his injured ſon, to the thront, 


and confined the aged emperor and Manuel 
in a priſon ; in another period of two years, thoſe 
princes eſſected their eſcape, and the claims d 
the contending parties were compromiſed by 
aligning to the elder Palæologus and Manuel 
the capital, and by allotting whatever re. 
mained beyond the walls to the younger P.. 
Izologus and his ſon John. By the amorow 
paſhons of the old monarch, Manuel was depriv- 
ed of a blooming princeſs of Trebizond, and 
fent to diſplay his valour in the camp and 
the wars of the ſultan; but the jealouſy df 
Bajazet, was excited by a plan of fortfying 
Conſtantinople ; the new works were demoliſh: 
ed at his peremptory command ; this laſt mor- 
tifieation extinguiſhed the feeble life of the old 
emperor ; and Manuel, on the firſt intelligence 
eſcaped from the Turkiſh camp to occupy the 
Byzantine throne. 

That throne was diſputed his nephen 
John Selybria, whoſe guilty. father was 10 
more; and Bajazet, after concluding a treaty 
with Manuel, and breaking that treaty almoli 
as ſoon as concluded, embraced the cauſe d 
2 and inveſted the imperial city. Some 

rench ſuccours enabled Manuel during a whole 
year to repel the Moſlems, but they ſoon ie 
turned with augmented nambers; the Greeks 
and their allies were incapable of withſtanding 


the torrent; and Manuel determined to in. 


plore in perſon the aſſiſtance of France, and 
leave his competitor on the throne ; John was 
ſcarce introduced into the capital, bciore | 
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was claimed by the Turkiſh fultan as his own; A. D. 
and the refuſal of the new emperor could have 
delayed but a ſhort time the fate 'of the city, 

had not the rapid progreſs of Timour, 'or Ta- 

merlane, ſummoned Bajazet to a conteſt with a 

more formidable enemy. 
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DECEINE AND FALL OF 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Elevation of Timour, or Tamerlane, to the throne 
of Samarcand—His congueſts in Perſia, Georgia, 
Tartary, Ruſſia, India, Syria, and Anatolia— 
His Turkiſh war—Defeat and captivity of Ba- 
Jazet—Death of Timour—Croil war of the ſons 

. of e F the Turkiſh W 
by Mahomet the Hirt — Siege of Conſtantinop 
by Amurath the Second. | 


A. D. TI MO UR, or Tamerlane, was a deſcendant 
of the noble tribe of Berlaſs; and in the aſcent 
of ſome generations, his branches are confounded, 

at leaſt by the females, with the imperial ſtem of 
Zingis. He was born forty miles to the ſouth of 
Samarcand, in the village of Sebzar, in the fruit- 

ful territory of Caſh, of which his fathers were 

the hereditary chiefs, as well as of ten thouſand 
horſe ; but the domeſtic feuds of his countrymen 

had encouraged the. khans of Caſhgar to invade 
Tranſoxania, 
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his age, and in the twenty-fifth ſtood forth as the 
deliverer of his country ; but the chiefs who had 
engaged to ſupport him, preſerved in the hour 
of danger, a cautious diſtance. Timour was 
compelled to retire to the Deſert with only ſixty 
horſemen, and in his retreat he repulſed tand 
broke a thouſand Getes, who had preſumed to 
purſue him; but his followers, in the bloody ac- 
tion were reduced to ten; for fixty-two days he 
was confined in a noiſome dungeon, and after 
extricating himſelf by his courage, he was urged 
by neceſſity, during fome months, to embrace 
the life of a vagrant and outlaw. On his return 
to his country, he was ſueceſſively joined by par- 
ties of his confederates; and after ſome viciſh- 
tudes of war, the ſuperior numbers of the Getes 
were finally driven from the kingdom of Tranſ- 
oxiana. The abilities of Timour inſenſibly re- 
conciled his equals to his authority, and at the 
age of e es in a general diet, he was 
inveſted with imperial command, and reigned 
over Zagatai and the Faſt. His victories in 
thirty-five campaigns will be briefly recapitulated. 
J. in Perſia ; II. Tartary; and. III. India; and 
will cloſe with the intereſting narrative of the 
Ottoman war. 

I. Perſia, from the Oxus to the Tigris, ſince 
the death of Abouſaid, the laſt of the deſcendants 
of Holagou, was left without a lawful ſove- 
reign. The Mogul invader was feebly and ſe- 
parately oppoſed by the petty tyrants who, for 
forty years, had oppreſſed the people. The 
whole courſe of the Tizris and the Euphrates, 


from the mouth to the ſources of thoſe rivers, 
Was 
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Tranſoxiana with an army of Getes or Calmucks. A. D. 
Timour entered into action in the twelfth year of . 
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A. D. was reduced to the obedience of Timour; the 
> eities of Shiraz, Bagdad, and Edeffa, bowed to 


5398. 
8399. 


the yoke of the victor ; his ſquadrons pierced the 
mountains of Georgia, and the Chriſtian prince 
of Tafflis beeame the friend and proſelyte of the 
indefatigable Muſſulman. | | 

II. In the invafion of Tartary, Timour was 


' perhaps actuated by a juſt reſentment, and the 


Getes were doomed in their turn to experience 
the calamities of war, which they had inflided 
on Tranſoxiana. From the conqueſt of Caſfigar, 
the armies of Zagatai overſpread Kipzak, or the 
weſtern Tartary ; 71 — their flying enemies in- 
to the provinces of Ruſſia; and returning to the 
banks of the Don, the deſtruction of the city of 


Azoph, at the mouth of that river, atteſted the 


baleful preſence of Timour. | 

HE. The conqueſt of Hindoſtan was at firſt 
oppoſed by the murmurs and diſeontents of the 
Tartar troops; but theſe were foon convinced, 
that the dangers of war were leſs dreadful than 
me difpleaſure of their ſovereign. Timour was 
already informed by his ſpies of the weakne(s 
and the anarchy of Hindoſtan; and that the 


foubahs of the provinces deſpiſed and inſulted 


the imbecility of the fultan Mahmood. The 
Mogul army conſiſted of ninety-two ſquadrons, 
each of a thouſand horſe; the mountains, between 
the [ihoon and the Indus, and which the Arabian 
geographers ftyle the ſtony girdles of the earth, 
were the moſt formidable obſtacles, and numbers 


of the men and horſes periſhed in the ſnow ; but 


the invincible Timour ſurmounted every ditheul- 
ty; he crofſed the Indus, defeated, in the neigh- 
beurhood ot Delhi, the army of Hindoſtan, and 
entered the capital in triumph. His ſoldiers 

were 
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were indulged in the bloody and tumultuous li- A. D. 
ceace of a general maſſacre and pillage ; and their 1 
leader advanced one hundred miles beyond Delhi, | 1 
paſſed the Ganges, and returned, after this rapid = 
campaign, along the {kirts of the northern hills. 
The ambitious deſigns of Bajazet haſtened the 
retreat of Timour, whoſe vigour of body and 
mind was not impaired, or abated, by ſixty-three 
years of inceſſant fatigue. He aflembled at Iſpa- ny 
han the troops of the provinces of Perſia, and 1N 
his firſt operatuons were directed againſt the Chriſ- | 
tians of Georgia, who were left the only alterna- 
tive of tribute, or the koran; deſcending from 
the hills, Timour received the ambaſſadors of il 
Bajazet, and entered into a correſpondence of —_— 
mutual complaints and menaces. "The firſt epiſ- 1 
tle of the Mogul emperor was not likely to recon- I; 
cile the angry diſpoſition of the Turkaſh ſultan, | 
whoſe family and nation he affected to deſpiſe. 
« What is the foundation of thy inſolence and 
« folly ? Thou haſt fought ſome battles in the 
« woods of Anatolia : contemptible trophies! 
* Thou haſt obtained ſome victories over the 
“ Chriſtians of Europe: thy {word was bleſſed 
* by the apoſtle of God; and thy obedience to 
the precept of the koran, in waging war againſt 
* the Infidels, is the fole confideration that pre- 
* vents us from deſtroying thy country, the 
* frontier and bulwark of the Moſlem world 
* Be wile in time; reflect; repent; and avert 
* the thunder of our vengeance, which is yet 
* {uſpended over thy head. Thou art no more 
than a piſmire; why wilt thou ſeek to provoke 
* the elephants? Alas, they will trample thee 
under foot.” The foul of Bajazet was deeply 
ſung by the language of ſuch unuſual contempt; 
after 
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after pouring forth on his competitor the epithets 


of -thief and rebel of the Deſert, and magnify. ' 


ing his own forces and power, he deſcends to in 
infult of a more domeſtic kind. If I fly from 


thy arms,” ſaid he, © may my wives be thrice 


ce divorced from my bed; but if thou haſt not 
* courage to meet me in the field, mayeſt tho 


again receive "7 wives, after they have thrice 
* endured the em 


races of a ſtranger.” Theſe 
expreſſions, which violated the delicacy of the 


' haram, converted the political quarrel of the mo. 


1400. 


narchs into perſonal reſentment; yet Timour, 
aſter the deſtruction of Sebaſte, a ſtrong city on 


the borders of Anatolia, turned aſide to the con. 


queſt of Syria and Egypt, and ſeemed to reſpett 
the pious warfare of Bajazet, who was ſtill en. 
gaged in the ſiege of Conſtantinople. 

The defence of Syria chiefly conſiſted in the 
fame and diſcipline of the Mamalukes; and the 
Tartar invader was oppoſed near Aleppo by a 
numerous, but diſaffected army; ſeveral of the 
emirs had been ſeduced to betray their more loyal 
companions ; the vigorous Moguls entered wich 


the fugitives the gates of Aleppo, and the citadel, 


which had been deemed impregnable, was fur- 
rendered by cowardice, or treachery. Timour 
affected, among the crowd of ſuppliants, to dil- 
tinguiſh the doctors of the law; and, after ſome 
converſation on religion, he familiarly aſked the 
cadhi his age. Fifty years.“ —“ It would be 
* the age of my eldeſt ſon: you ſee me here,” 
* contmued Timour, a poor, lame, decrepit 
* mortal; yet by my arm has the Almighty been 
e pleaſed to ſubdue the kingdoms of Iran, Tou- 
ran, and the Indies. I am not a man of blood: 


* and God is my witneſs, that in all my _ 
; | * have 
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« have never been the aggreſſor, and that my A. D. 
enemies have always been the authors of their | 


« own calamity;” yet during this language of 
moderation, the ſtreets of Aleppo ſtreamed with 
blood; and the natural cruelty of his ſoldiers was 
ſimulated by the peremptory command of an 
adequate number of heads, which, according to 
bis cuſtom, were curiouſly piled in columns and 
pyramids. Near Damaſcus the Tartars were 
more formidably encountered by the armies of 
Egypt; but the fortune of Timour {till prevailed ; 
and the victorious muſſulman, who was zealouſſy 
attached to the fect of Ali, avenged the injuries 
of his ſon Hoſein, by reducing Damaſcus, which 
he had ans occupied, to aſhes. On his 
retum, from the ſame pious motives, he aban- 
doned Aleppo to the flames; and fully to diſplay 
his character, he erected on the ruins of Bagdad 
a pyramid of ninety thouſand heads. 

After again viſiting Georgia, the Mogul empe- 


ror proclauned bis intention of marching agamft 


the Turkiſh ſultan, who had collected an army of 
four hundred thouſand horſe and foot, and was 


encamped near the ruins of Sebaſte. Timour, 


with eight hundred thouſand men, moved ſwiftly 
through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia ; 
and, determined to fight in the heart of the Otto- 
man kingdom, avoided the hoſtile camp, traver- 
ſed the ſalt Deſert and the river Halys, and in- 
velted Angora. Bajazet rapidly returned to the 
relief of that city, and the plains in the neigh- 
bourhood were the ſcene of a memorable and de- 
ahve battle. The Turkiſh monarch diſplayed 


the qualities of a ſoldier and a chief; but the July 28. 


minds of his troops were alienated by his rigour 
and avarice; part of his allies had been tempted 


by 
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A. D. by the emiſſaries of Timour; his ſon Soliman to, 
> haſtily withdrew from the field; and his bes 

armed janizaries were confounded by the ail 

and artful evolutions of the Tartar cavalry; their 

valour was oppreſſed by heat, thirſt, and the 

weight of numbers; and the unfortunate fultay, 

who was afflicted with the gout in his hands and 0 


feet, was overtaken in his attempt to fly, and was b 
led a captive to the tent of Timour ; the Mogul Wil ? 
emperor graciouſly advanced to meet him, ſeated E 


him by his fide, and his addreſs was a mixture of : 
| reproach and pity. ©* Alas!“ faid he, © thede. 1 
1 E ceree of fate is now accompliſhed. by your own 
b « fault; it is the web which you have woven, Bl ' 
© the thorns of the tree which you have planted, 


« wiſhed to ſpare; and even to aſſiſt, the chan- g 

«© pion of the Moſlems: you bra ved our threats; 

6 e you delpited our friendſhip; you forced us to , 

| * enter your kingdom with our invincible armies. i 

| « Behold the event. Had you vanquiſhed, I x 
* am not ignorant of the fate which you reſerved x 
| * for myſelf and my troops. But I diſdain to te. 6 
iy „ taliate : your life and honour are ſecure; and 
i „ ſhall expreſs my gratitude to God by my cle. 
:.,_ | | : E 
. © mency to man.” In the Taft of victory, to f 
2 which Bajazet was invited, the Mogul emperor c 
{| placed a crown on his head, with a folemn affur- c 
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ance of reſtoring him with an increaſe of glory 
to the throne of his anceſtors. But theſe generous i 
declarations, which are extracted from the me- 
morials of the conqueror, were probably the ſug- p 
geſtions of a ſpirit harmonized by ſucceſs. The 8 
attempt of the vanquiſhed fultan to eſcape by V 
digging a mine under his tent, provoked the jea- h, 
Fouſy of the Mogul; the Turkiſh annals unap!- f 


mouſly agree that the unfortunate Bajazet was 
confined 
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confined in an +iron cage, and reduced, in this A. D. 


humiliating reſtraint, to follow the - perpetual 
marches of the victor, till his ſtrength and ſpi- 
rits funk under the accumulated preſſure of ſeve- 
rity and inſult. "5, | EY 

On the defeat of Bajazet, the kingdom of Ana- 
tolia immediately ſubmitted ; and Mirza Me- 
hemmed Sultan, the eldeſt of the grandſons of 
Timour, ſummoned, and was admitted into, 
Bourſa ; but the avarice of the Tartars was dif. 
appointed ; and Soliman in his flight had already 


rar over to Europe with the royal treaſure. 


he grandſon of Timour ad vanced to Nice, and 
the progreſs of the Moguls was only ſtopped by 
the waves of the Propontis. The emperor him- 
ſelf reduced, in fourteen days, Smyrna, which 
for ſeven years had been defended by the Rhodi- 
an knights againſt the arms of Bajazet ; and the 
invincible armies and boundleſs ambition of Ti- 
mour might aſpire to the conqueſt and converſion 
of the kingdoms of the Weſt, which already 
trembled at his name, 

But the lord of ſo many myriads of horſe, 
as not maſter of a ſingle galley ; and the narrow 
ſea which rolled between the two continents of 
Europe and Afia, was defended by the ſhips and 
fortifications of the Chriſtians and Turks, who 
forgot the difference of religion, to act with uni- 
on and firmneſs in the common cauſe. While 
they cautiouſly ſecured the paſſages of the Boſ- 
phorus, they ſoothed the pride, and gratified the 
avarice of the conqueror by flattery and preſents ; 
Soliman conſented to hold by the patent of the 
Mogul emperor, the kingdom of Romania, which 
he already poſſeſſed ; and the Byzantine monarch 
ſubmitted to pay the fame tribute as had been 

Vor. II. E e extorted 
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A. D. extorted by the menaces of the Turkiſh ſultan, 

wWT7w Infatiate of victory, Timour already directed his 

attention towards the invaſion of China; and 

while he himſelf ſlowly returned to his capital 

after a campaign of four years and nine months 

R be diſpatched an army beyond the Sihoon, 00 

ſubdue the Pagan Calmucks and Tartars, to form 

magazines in the Deſerts, and to open for his 

march the road towards Pekin. After a fey 

months ſpent at Samarcand in domeſtic and inter. 

nal regulations, the veteran victor reſumed his 

| arms; he had already advanced three hundred 

miles from his capital, when he was attacked by 

a fever; the indiſcreet uſe of iced water probab| 

accelerated his fate; and the lord of Aſia expi. 

1405. red inthe neighbourhood of Otrar, in the ſeven. 

April 1. tjeth year of his age, thirty-five years after he 

had aſcended the Finns of Zagatai. Aſter bis 

death a fragment of the empire was upheld with 

ſome glory by Sharokh, his youngeſt ſon ; but 

before the expiration of a century, Tranſoxiana 

and Perſia were trampled upon by the Uzbek 

and the Turkmans ; and the race of Timour was 

alone perpetuated in the deſcendants of a hero, 

who fled from the arms of the invaders to the 
conqueſt of Hindoſtan. * 

Of the five ſons of Bajazet, Muſtapha had di- 

appeared in the battle of Angora, and his name 

was ſucceſſively claimed by abe thirty different 

pretenders; and Iſa, Mouſa, Soliman, and Mz 

met, diſputed, with the ſword, the remmant cf 

their father's dominions ; but the genius, or for. 

tune, of Mahomet ſoon gained the aſcendant; 

and the lives and kingdoms of his brothers were 

© gradually extinguiſhed by his, or their own, arms. 

, the caſtle of Amaſia he watched the au 
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ment of enterpriſe; with his ſuperior force op- A. D. 
eſſed Iſa; and declared himſelf the avenger n 
of Soliman, who was ſurpriſed and flain by the 
ambition of Mouſa. The conteſt: between the 
two brothers ended in the triumph of Mahomet, 
and the eight years of his ſole and peaceful reign 441. 
were engaged in eſtabliſhing on a firmer baſis the 
fabric of the Ottoman empire, His laſt care 
was the choice of two vizirs, Bajazet and Ibra- 
him, to guard the youth of his. ſon Amurath. 
Bajazet was the victim of a new war kindled in 
Europe by the name of Muſtapha; but the more 
fortunate Ibrahim extinguiſheU the pretender, and 
delivered the Ottoman throne from the dangers 
of domeſtic contention, A 
Amidſt their civil conflicts, the more prudent 
Turks had continually recommended and dili- 
gently forwarded the re- union of the empire; 
the vigilance and activity of the Chriſtians might 
have precluded them from attaining this impor- 
tant object; and had a confederate fleet occupied 
the ſtraights of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, in 
Europe at leaſt, would have been moſt probably 
annihilated ;. but the improvident Chriſtians ei- 
ther enjoyed their preſent reſpite, without look- 
ing forward to futurity, or were tempted by a 
momentary intereſt to promote the ſucceſs of the 
permanent and common enemy of their religion. 
A colony of Genoeſe, planted at Phocæa, on 
the Ionian coaſt, while they enjoyed the emolu- 
ments of a monopoly of allum, conſented to re- 
main the peaceable tributaries of the Turkiſh _ . 
government. Adorno, the Genoeſe governor, 
had, in the civil diſſenſions of the Ottomans, 
embraced with ardour the party of Amurath; and 
undertook, with ſeven ſtout gallies, to tranſport 
| Ee2 him 
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A. D. him to Europe. Some praiſe is due to the mag. 
| nanimity of the ſultan, who with five hundred 
guards embarked on board the admiral's ſhip, 
manned by eight hundred of the braveſt Franks; 
nor can we withhold our approbation from Ador. 
no, who diſcharged his truſt with exemplary 
fidelity. In a few 17 15 the venal ſervice wa 
properly recompenſed by the ruin of the colony ci 

, Phocaa, | £4 
When Manuel abdicated the government of 
Conſtantinople, he expected the hourly ſubver. 
ſion of the church and ſtate; he was ſurpriſed by 
the pleaſing and ſucceſſive intelligenee of the 
retreat, overthrow, aud the captivity of Ba. 
- zet ; he immediately failed from Modon in the 
- Morea; was admitted into, and reſtored to the 
throne of, Conſtantinople, and baniſhed his com- 
petitor John to the ifle of Leſbos. Soliman, the 
fon of Bajazet, apprehenſive left the Greeks 
ſhould introduce the Moguls into Europe, oli 
cited the alliance, and implored the protection 
of Manuel. He offered to hold the government 
of Romania as the gift of the emperor, aud eu- 
gaged for the reſtitution of Theſſalonica, witt 
the moſt important places along the Strymon, 
the Propontis, and the Black Sea: Theſe terms, 
ſo ignominious to the Moſlems, were productive 
of the enmity of Mouſa, and the Turks renewed 
their hoſtile attempts on Conſtantinople ; the) 
were repulſed by. ſea and land; but the unpri- 
. dence of Manuel, who ovght carefully to have 
.. cheriſhed the diſcord. of the Ottomans, united 
him with Mahomet, the moſt formidable of the 
ſons of Bajazet ; he tranſported the ſultan aerob 
the Boſphorus, entertained him in his capital 
and by a ſally from the walls opened the 2 
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the conqueſt of Romania. The gratitude of A. D. 
Mihomet preſerved the treaty inviolate, and 


is his laſt moments he bequeathed his two 
you iger ſons to the protection of the Greek em- 

ror ; but the divan' pronounced the clauſe in- 
urious to the national honour and religion, and 
declared that the royal youths ſhould never be 
abandoned to the cuſtody of a Chriſtian dog. 
On this refuſal the councils of the Byzantine court 


were divided; but the aged emperor DP | 


yielded to the ardour of his fon John. The real, 
or falfe Muſtapha, had been long detained as a 
captive and hoſtage at Conſtantinople ; he was 
vow releaſed, after ſubſcribing a treaty by which 
ke engaged to deliver Gallipoli as the price of 
his freedom: but he had ſcarce afeended the 
throne of Romania, before he declared to the 
ambaſſadors of Manuel, that he had rather be ac- 
cuſed of violating his oath, thau of delivering a 
Maffulman city into the hands of the Infidels. 
The negociation of the Greek emperor with 


Muſtapha arouſed the reſentment of Amurath, 


and the victory of that prince over his rival was 
followed by the ſiege of Conſtantinople. The 
hopes of plunder and martyrdom attracted acrowd 
of volunteers ; and two hundred thouſand Turks 
encompaſſed the city of Conſtantine ; but a do- 
meſtic revolt recalled Amurath from the walls of 
the Byzantine capital to the protection of Bourſa; 
and while his faithful Moſtems extended his do- 
minions in Europe and Aſia, he ſuſpended, for 
thirty years, the fate of the Byzantine empire ; 
the aged Manuel, oppreſſed with years, re- 
ligned his ſceptre and breath, without beholding, 
though not without fore ſeeing, the ruin of his houſe 


and the downfall of his religion; and his ſon, John 
Palæo- 
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= D. Palæologus, Was permitted to aſcend the vacunt 
SY throne on the arinual payment of three hundred 


thouſand aſpers, and the ceſſion of almoſt all h 
held beyond the gates of the capital. . 
Although the origin of the Ottomans is ob. 
ſcure, yet their ſacred right was ſoon implanted 
in the minds of their fubjects; and their inva- 
riable ſucceſſion has been confirmed by five cen- 
turies, while the tranſient dynaſties of Aſia have 
been continually ſubverted by a crafty vizir, or 
a victorious general. The education and diſci. 
pline of the Turks may be conſidered as the 
chief ſource of their attachment and ſubmiſſion ; 
the fifth ſlave had been rigorouſly exacted from 
the time of the firſt Amurath, to recruit the 
Ottoman armies ; and when the fifth of the cap- 
tives was diminiſhed by conqueſt, the fifth of the 
Chriſtian children was ſubſtituted in their place. 
Theſe, at the age of twelve years, were torn 
from their parents, and clothed, taught, and 
maintained he the ſervice of the public. Ac- 
cording to their various abilities, or inclination, 
they were allotted to the exerciſes of war, or the 
ſtudy of the koran, and the knowledge of the 
Arabic and Perſian tongue. Without intereſt, 
without connections, and without friends, they 
were abſolutely dependant on the nod of the 


ſultan, and it remained for him to ſelect with 


judgment a conſtant ſucceſſion of brave and able 
generals, and of wiſe and virtuous miniſters. 

At the critical moment, when the decided ſu- 
periority of the Turks ſeemed to have extin- 
guiſhed in the Greeks all hopes of preſervation, 
the invention of gunpowder, could the ſeciet 
have been circumſcribed within the pale of the 
church, might have checked the victorious = 
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greſs of the diſciples of Mahomet ; but it was A. D. 
oon diſciofed to the Turks; and the ſultans had wa 


ſenſe to adopt, and wealth to reward, the talents 
of a Chriſtian engineer. It is moſt likely the 
Genoeſe firſt imparted the deſtructive mixture to 
Amurath, when they tranſported him from Afia 
to Europe, *nd joined his arms in the conqueſt 
of Hadrianople. The cannon that he uſed at the 
fiege of Conſtantinople were probably caſt by 
their hands ; and though the firſt attempt proved 
unſucceſsful, yet in the laſt attack fourteen bat- 
teries thundered againſt the devoted walls of the 
city; and the artillery of Conſtantinople was 
controlled and filenced by the ſuperior ſire of the 
Moſlems. | : 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 7 


—_ - Applications of the Eaſtern Emperors to the Popet— 
Vifits to the Weſt, of Jobn the Firſt, Manuel, 
and John the Second, Paleologus—Union of the 

Greek and Latin Churches —Schiſm of the Gretks 

and Latins— Reign and Character of Amurath 
; the Second—Cruſade and defeat of Ladiſlau, 
l I, of Hungary Jobn Huntades—Scanderbeg 
=_ | : onſtantine Paleologus, laſt emperor of tht 
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menaced thunders of the vatican, and the terrors A. D. 
of a hoſtile cruſade ; but his ſubjects, his fa. ww 


vourites, and even his own relations, conſpired 
againſt his peace, and reviled him as a heretic 
and apoſtate. The elder Andronicus throughout 
his life firmly maintained the profeſſion and prin- 
ciples of orthodoxy ; but the younger ſought in 
the Weſt an alliance and ſupport againſt the ra- 
pid progreſs of the Turks, who had already at- 
chieved the conqueſt of Bithynia. His negocia- 
tions were fruſtrated by the — and charac - 
ter of the reigning princes. The kings of France 
and Naples declined the danger and glory of a 
cruſade ; and pope Benedict the Twelfth, im- 
merſed iu floth and wine, liſtened coldly to the 
ſuſpicious language of an union which was 
15 preceded by a pecuniary and military ſuc- 
cour. | 
Cantacuzene, as Toon as he had ſubdued his 
domeſtic enemies, ſolicited and received the ap- 
robation of the pope to the introduction of his 
oſlem alhes into Europe, and to the marriage 


of his daughter with a Turkiſh prince; pope 


Clement the Sixth acknowledged the hard neceſ- 
ſity of the emperor; he encouraged the idea of 
an union and a cruſade, and with the Greek am- 
baſſadors, two Latin biſhops returned as the mi- 
niſters of the Roman pontiff, But the confer- 
ences of the emperor and the nuncios were onl 
filled with mutual praiſes and promiſes, by which 
both parties were amuſed, and neither could be 
deceived. The death of Clement, and the dif- 
ferent temper of his ſucceſſor, baniſhed even the 
hope of ſpiritual union, and Cantacuzene him- 
ſelf ſoon after was obliged to retire from the 
throne to the cloyſter. 

PN John 
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John Palzologus,; alarmed by foreiga invaſion 


To and domeſtie inſurrection, in the hopes of fo. 


reign aid, ſubſcribed a. treaty, and ſubmitted to 
an oath of fidelity and. obedience to the Roman 
pontitts, He ſtipulated in return the ſupport of 
fifteen gallies, with. five hundred men at arms, 
and a thouſand archers, to ſerve againſt his Chril. 
tian and Muſſulman enemies; but the treaty was 
never executed ; the humihating conceſſions of 


te ſovereign were involved in ſecrecy, and the 
Roman ſuccours, and the Greek ſubmiſſion, were 


each neglected or withheld. 7 
But hen the Turkiſh torrent had ſwept away 
Adrianople and Romania, and was only reſiſted 


by the walls of Conſtantinople, the deſponding 


Paleologus embarked himſelf for Venice, with 
the reſolution of proſtrating himſelf at the feet of 
the pope, and of arouſing by the imperial 

fence the cold compaſſion of the princes ofthe 
Weſt. Urban the Fifth, a prelate of a mild and 
vitttous character, encouraged the pilgrimage of 
the Greek prince, Who acknowledged the ſupre- 
maey of the Roman pontiff and the double procel- 
ſion of the Holy Ghoſt, and was in return enter- 
tained with attention and reſpect. But in vain did 
the ſucceflor of St. Peter endeavour to rekindle 
the zealof the Weſtern powers in favour ofhis pro- 


ſelyte. The different princes were cold 1a the 
general cauſe, and warmly engaged in their own 


domeſtic quarrels ; and the diſconſolate Palæolo- 
gus found his return impeded by the Venetians, 
who detained him as their ſecurity for ſeveral 
ſums which he had borrowed from the . citizens 
of the republic. His eldeſt ſon Andronicus re- 
garded his father's captivity with ſecret pleaſure; 
but his ſecond ſon Manuel immediately * 
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he poſſeſſed, embarked for Venice, relieved his A. D. 
father, and pledged his own freedom to be re 
ſponſible for the debt. | * 

When Manuel aſcended the imperial throne, 
he alſo determined, by the advice of the French 
marſhal Boucicault, to viſit and implore the ſup- 
plies of the courts of the Weſt. At Venice, 
Paris, and London, be was pitted, praifed, and 
feaſted ;- but the republic of Venice was attentive 
alone to her commercial intereſts; the French 
monarch was repeatedly aillicted with furious fits 
of inſanity, and the rems of government were 
altemately held and inceſſantly diſputed by the 
dukes of Orleans and Burgundy: and Henry of 
Lancaſter could not withdraw his perſon and 
forces: from a throne continually aſſailed by con- 
ſpiracy and rebelhon. Yet Manuel on his return 
enjoyed one conſolation, that in this trying ſitua- 
tion he had neither degraded his dignity, nor bar- 
tered his religion. OP 


The victories of Timour, and the diſſenſions of 
the ſons of Bajazet, allowed Manuel to reign many 
ſueceſſive years in the maintenance of the national 
religion, and in peace and proſperity ; but when 
Amurath inveſted the walls of Conſtantinople, 
Manuel was readily reconciled to the Roman pon- 
tif, and ſoon converted to the double proceſſion 
of the Holy Ghoſt. A friendly intercourſe of let- 
ters and embaſhes was revived between the Eaſt 
and the Weſt, and the ſecret intentions of the 
Byzantine monarch were unfolded to his col- 
league and ſucceſſor, John Palzologus, in the 
preſence of the hiſtorian Phranza, his favourite 
chamberlain. Our laſt reſource,” ſaid Ma- 
nuel, © againſt the Turks, is their fear of our 
union with the Latins, of the warlike nations 
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A D. * of the Weſt, who may arm for our relief and 


% their deſtruction. As often as you are threat. 


e ened by the miſcreants, preſent this danger 


&« before their eyes. Propoſe a council; conſul: 


e on the means; but ever delay and avoid the 


te convocation of an aſſembly, which cannot tend 
* either to our ſpiritual or temporal emolumeny, 
te The Latins are proud; the Greeks are obſti. 
* nate; neither party will recede or retract; and 
* the attempt of a perfect mion will confirm 
* the ſchiſm, alienate the churches, and leave 
us without hope or defence, at the mercy of 


* the Barbarians.” Impatient of this faknay 


leſſon, the wyal youth aroſe from his ſeat, and 
departed in fitence 3 and the wiſe monarch thus 
continued his diſcourſe to Phranza. My fon 
* deems himſelf a great and heroic prince; but 
te alas! our miſerable age does not afford ſcope 
* for heroiſm or greatneſs. His daring ſpirit 
% might have ſuited the happier times of our 
ee anceſtors : but the preſent ſtate requires not an 
t emperot, but a cautious ſteward of the laſt relics 
* ot our fortunes. Well do I remember the lofty 


e expectations which he built on our alliance 


„ with Muſtapha; and much do I fear that his 
* raſh courage will urge the ruin of our houſe, 
& and that even religion may precipitate our 
* downfall.” 

The long life of Manuel was terminated in the 
ſeventy-eighth year of his age, and in the mo- 


naſtic profeſſion. His eldeſt ſon John ſucceeded 


to the Byzantine throne ; his ſecond, Andronicus, 
was inveſted with the principality of Theſſalo- 
nica, and died Toon after the final conqueſt of 
that city by the Turks; and the four younger, 


"Theodore and Conſtantine, Demetrius and Tho- 
Mas, 
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mas, received from their father the Peloponneſus, A. D. 
or Morea ; but their ſtrength was waſted in do, 
meſtic conteſts; and the leaſt fucceſsful of the | 
rivals were 1educed to a life of dependaace in the 
Byzantine palace, 

The avarice and ſenſual vices of ſucceſſive Ro. 
man pontiffs had oppreſſed and ſcandalized the 
clergy themſelves ; and the council of Baſil de- 
clared the repreſentatives of the church were in. 
veſted with a divine and ſpiritual juriſdition over 
all Chriſtians, without even excepting the pope, 
The reſolution of the ſynod: was ſupported by 
the emperor of Germany, the king of France, | 
and the duke of Milan ; the fathers of Bafil in- 
vited the emperor and patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple to unite with an aſſembly which had the con- 
fidence of the Weſtern princes ; they agreed to | 
defray his travelling expences ; to remit an im- 
mediate ſum of eight thouſand ducats for the ac- 
commodation of the Greek clergy ; and in his 
abſence to grant a ſupply of ten thouſand ducats, 
with three hundred archers, and ſome gallies, for 
the protection of Conſtantinople, But Eugenius, 
who then filled the chair af St, Peter, was ſenſi- 
ble of the importance af the emperor of the 
Greeks, He ſolicited his friendſhip ; and to 
tranſport the Byzantine princes to Ferrara, which 
city was fixed on for the meeting of the ſynod, 
he diſpatched nine gallies, with the perſuaſive ar- 
gument of fifteen thouſand ducats, and added the 
moſt ſplendid promiſes, Palzologus recollected 
the advice of his father, and heſitated, Sigiſ- 
mond, the emperor of Germany, diſſuaded him 
from the unſeaſonable adventure; and Amy- 
;ath, who was apprehenſive of the union of the 


Chriſtians, 
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4A D. Chriſtians, offered from his own treafures to re. 
eve the diſtreſs of the Byzantine Court; but at 


the ſame time he magnanimouſly declared that 
Conſtantinople ſhould be ſecure and inviolate 
during the abſence of her ſovereign. The Greek 
Emperor diſmiſſed an ambiguous anſwer to the 
council of Nice, and embarked in the Roman 


gallies, with the aged patriarch Joſeph, and a 


various retinue of biſhops and miniſters, of monks - 
and philoſophers. | 

The preſence of the emperor added dignity to 
the party of Eugenius, and the fathers of Fal 
injured their cauſe by the violence of their pro. 
ceedings. The Latins, after the labour of nine 
months, and the debates of twenty-five ſeſſions, 
attained the advantage and glory of the reunion 
of the Greeks, Four principal queſtions had 
been agitated between the two 8 I. The 
uſe of unleavened bread in the communion of 
Chriſt's body. II. The nature of purgatory. 
III. The ſupremacy of the pope. And IV. The 
fingle or double proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. 


The firſt and ſecond, as leaſt important, and moſt 


doubtful, were left to the cuſtoms of the dif 
ferent countries, and to the * of Hereafter; 
the third was qualified by the vague definition, 


that his juriſdiction ſhould be exerciſed agreeable 
to the holy canons ; but in regard to the fount, 


it was agreed that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from 
the Father and the Son, as from one principle 
and ſubſtance ; that he proceeds by the fon, being 


of the ſame nature and ſubſtance, and that he 


proceeds from the Father and the Son, by one 


fprration and production. The preliminary treaty 
may be more eaſily underſtood. The expences 
of the Greeks in their return home were to be 


defrayed 
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defrayed by the pope, who engaged to maintain A. P. 
two gallies and three hundred ſoldiers for the WV” 
defence of Conſtantinople; to oblige the pilgrims 
of Jeruſalem to touch at that 2 ; to furniſh as 
often as required, ten gallies for a year, or twen- 
for fix months; and to ſolicit the princes of 
Lege if the emperor ſhould require the aid of 
land forces. 

In the ſynod of Florence, the Greeks and La. 
tins had embraced, and ſubſcribed, and pro- 
miſed; but theſe ſigns of friendſhip were perfi- 
dious and frunleſs. The ſubjects of the Latins 
complained that the union would be the inſtru- 
ment of oppreſſion, and the Greeks received their 
emperor on his return with a general murmur of 
devout diſcontent. 'They had been flattered with 
an aſſurance of a powerful and immediate ſuccour, 
and depended on the ſcience and orthodoxy of 
their clergy for an eaſy victory over the ignorant 
prelates of the Weſt ; doubly, diſappointed, they 
openly exprefſed their reſentment ; and the ſub. 
ſcribing ecclefiaſtics, inſtead of juſtifying their 
conduct, deplored their weakneſs, *©* Alas! we 
have been ſeduced by diſtreſs, by fraud, and 
* by the hopes and fears of a tranſitory liſe. The 
hand that had figned the union ſhould be cut 
Hoff; and the tongue that has pronounced the 
* Latin creed deſerves to be torn from the root,” 
was the anſwer to the reproachful queſtion, what 
had been the event of their Italian ſynod ? While 
Eugenjus triumphed in the union of the Greeks, 
his party was contracted to the palace of Con- 
ſtantinople; the zeal of Palæologus was alread 
cooled ; nor was he inclined to hazard his life 
and crown in ſupport of the articles he had ſub. 
(cribed. His brother was ready to * wn 
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A. D. ſword in the defence of the national religion; 
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and the Turkiſh ſultan beheld with a jealous eye 
the apparent reconciliation of the Greeks and 
Den - -  - 

The character of that prince has been minute, 
ly drawn by the hiſtorian of the Ottoman em- 
pure. Sultan Murad, or Amurach, lived for. 
* ty-nine, and reigned thirty years, fix months, 
© and eight days. He was a juſt and valiant 
ee prince, of a great foul, patient of labour, 

e merciful, religious, charitable ; a 
* lover and encourager of the ſtudious, and of 
e all who excelled in any art or ſcience ; a good 
* emperor, and a great general. No man ob- 
* tained more or greater victories than Amurath; 
e Belgrade alone withſtood his attacks. Under 
&. his reign the ſoldier was ever victorious, the 
* citizen rich and ſecure. If be ſubdued any 
* country, his firſt care was to build moſchs and 
* caravanſeras, hoſpitals and colleges. Every 
* year he gave a thouſand pieces of gold to the 
10 [ond of the prophet ; and ſent two thouſand 
* five hundred to the religious perſons of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jeruſalem,” But the moſt fin- 
gular feature in the character of Amurath is his 
repeated abdication. At forty he reſigned the 
ſceptre to his ſon, and retired to the ſociety of 
hermits and derviſhes, who, contrary to the 
genius of the founder, had crept into the Mu 
ſulman religion, From the company and pe- 
nance of theſe fanatics, he was called by the una- 
nimous wiſhes of the nation, and by the more 
doubtful invitation of his ſon to repel the Hangs 
rian invaſion, He fought and conquered, and 
again retired to pray, to faſt, and to mortify bi 
body ; but the companions of his victory 7.5 


— 
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'Þ - gained the youthful hand which held in his ab- A. D. 
Fe ſence the ſceptre. The ſtreets of Hadrianople 
ad were filled with tumult ; and the unbridled li. 
cence of the janizaries once more ſummoned 
[es | Amurath from his pious occupations. The 
m. haughty troops confeſſed the voice of their lead- 
or- er; and the reluctant ſultan was compelled to 
bs, ſuſtain the burthen of government till he was re- 8 
ant leaſed by the angel of deatn. 1 
Irs, An apprehenſion leſt the Turks who approach- 
- ed, might invade the borders of Italy, reminded 
| of the Roman pontiff, Eugenius, of his promiſe to his 
0d Greek brethren ; but the princes of Europe no 
ob- longer flocked with impatience to the ſtandard 
th; of holy wars ; and even the ſuggeſtions of policy 
der were ee e by the moſt powerful nations of 


the the Weſt. The German emperor, Frederic the 
any Third, was without power and without ability: 
and The ſtrength of France and England was impaired 
very by their long and 1mplacable hoſtilities, Yet 
the Philip, duke of Burgundy, encouraged his ſub- 
ſand xs to oppoſe, at their own expence, the pro- 


CC, greſs of the Moflems ; and the republics of Venice 
fin- and Genoa joined their fleets to the ſtandard of 
s hs St, Peter. But the moſt important acceſſion were 


| the the kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, united 
under the authority of Ladiſlaus, and animated 
by the valour and name of the heroic John Hu- 
mades. The Roman legate ſcattered with a li- 
beral hand a treaſure of pardons and indulgences: 
the gallant ſpirits of France and Germany enliſted 
individually under the holy banner; Greek 
emperor engaged to guard the Boſphorus ; the 
lultan of Caramania announced the retreat of 
Amurath, and a powerful diverſion in Anatolia ; 
and if the fleets of the Weſt had occupied the 
Vor. II F f ſtraights 


IT 


435 
A. D. ſtraights of the Helleſpont, the Ottoman mo. 
SYS narchy muſt have been diſſevered and deſtroy- 


fanctioned by a mutual oath, when intelligence 


< protnife nor perform. In his name I abſolve 


DECLINE AND FALL OF 


6d.” *: 

At the head of his confederate ſubjects, La. 
diſlaus advanced into Bulgaria, and defeated two 
Turkiſh armies; thirteen baſhaws, nine ſtandatds, 
aud four thouſand captives, graced his trwmphat 
entry ihto; Buda; but the moſt unequivocal proof 
of the importance of his victories was a deputa. 
tion from the divan to folicit for peace, to reſtore 
Serv, to ranſom the priſoners, and to evacuate 
the Hungarian frontiers. The terms were ac. 
cepted, and the treaty was already figned, and 


was received, that Anatolia was invaded by the 
Caramanian, and Thrace by the Greek emperor; 
that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy, 
were maſters of the Helleſpont ; and that the al. 
lies impatiently expected the arrival of the vic. 
torious army of Ladiſlaus; And is it thus, 
exclaimed the cardinal legate, who had fullen! 
obſerved the late negociation, © that you will 
« deſert their expectations and your own for. 
„ tune? It is to them, to your God, and your 
« fellow-chriſtrans, that you have pledged your 
« faſth; and that prior obligation annihilates 3 
“ raſh and facrilegious vow to the enemies of 
* Chriſt. His vicar on earth is the Roman pot- 
* tiff, without whoſe ſanction you can neither 


your perjury, and ſanctify your arms, Follow 
i vey Botdeps in the baths of glory and ſalva. 
tion; and if ye ſtill have ſcruples, devolve on 
* my head the potiſhment and the fin.” The 
pemicious cafuiſtry of the Roman prelate was 
applauded, and feconded with inconſiderate No 

WP * — * , 
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vity; war was again proclaimed; and Ladiſlaus A: D. 
reſumed his arms in the delufive hope of deliver. oe 


ing the Eaſtern church from the dominion of the 
diſciples of Mahomet ; but the French and Ger- 
mans had departed on the firſt intimation of 
peace; the Poles were exhauſted by a diſtant 
warfare; and in this ſecond expedition the forces 
of the Hungarian monarehy ſcarce amounted to 
twenty thouſand men, They directed their march 
through a level country, along the ſhores of the 
Euxine ; but when they arrived at Warna, near 
the ſea coaſt, inſtead of being joined, as they 
fondly expected, by their allies, they were 
alarmed by the approach of Amurath, who had 
relinquiſhed his folitude, and had paſſed over 
with the forces of Aſia to the defence of Eu- 
rope, e 2 
The imputation of cowardice and treachery 
has been fixed on the Greek emperor and the 
Genoeſe who had engaged to guard, and who be · 


trayed, the paſſage of the Boſphorus and Hel- 
10 leſpont. The ſultan preſſed forwards from Ha- 
u drianople at the head of fixty thouſand men, and 
0 when the Chriſtians diſcerned the order and ſupe- 
you nor numbers of the Turks, even Huniades ad- 
ny + viſed an haſty retreat; but the king was reſolved 
; to conquer or to die; the Turkiſh ſquadrons on 
ood the right and left were charged and diſperſed ; 
dhe but the raſh victors were carried away the 
lor beat of the purſuit; and the centre, in Which 
ha, Ladifaus fought, was oppreſſed and broken 
5 - the janizaries, led on by Amurath in perſon. - 1f 
"The we may credit the Ottoman annals, the horſe of 3 
1 the Hungarian king was pierced by the Javelin . 
N of the Turkiſh ſultan; the fallen prince was in- 
©, Wl cantly transfixed as ſpears of the infantry; 
"yy f 2 and 
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A. D. and as a Turkiſh ſoldier proclaimed, Hug. 
0 garians, behold the head of your king !” his 
troops ſaw, trembled, and fled. Huniades cn 
His retun from his headlong purſuit deplored 
his irreparable error, aud the unfortunate fate of 
his ſovereign; his courage and conduct preſery. 
ed the remnant of his Walachian cavalry ; but 
1 ten thouſand Chriſtians periſhed in the dilaſtrou 
field of Warna, and among theſe, the leaſt 0 
be lamented was the cardmal Julian, who had 

adviſed the violation of the treaty. | 
I be public opinion called to the adminiſtration 
of Hungary, during the minority of Ladiſſau 
of Auſtria the nominal king, John Huniades; 
and in a reign of twelve years he diſplayed the 
policy of a ſtateſman, and the valour of a war 
rior. His courage had been early ſignaliſed in 
Italy, and his reputation was confirmed by the 
defence of the Hungarian borders, and by three 
victories over the Turks in the ſame year; four 
years after the battle of Warna, he penetrated ] 
mto-the heart of Bulgaria; and till the third day 
withſtood, in the plain of Coffova, -the repeated 
attacks of a Turkiſh army four times more nu- 
merous than his own. The defence of Belgrade 
-againſt the powers and perſon of Mahomet the 
Second, was the laſt and moſt glorious action of 
his life; and the Turks, even after they had en- 
3 tered the town, were compelled to retreat by the 
„ 245% undaunted valour of Huniades. He ſurvived o 
Ep triumph about a month; the gratitude 
” the Hungarians, on the firſt vacancy railed 
to the throne his ſon Mathias Corvinus, who in 
a long and proſperous reign blended the gle!) 

of a conqueror with the piety of a ſaint. 
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But a more formidable champion in Albania A. D. 


70 oppoſed the progreſs of the Ottoman arms, a6 Ty 

ſerted the honour of the Chriſtian name, and de- 
12 hyed the ruin of the Greek empire. John of 
lored Caftriot, the father of Scanderbeg, was the here- | 
ve of WY qity prince of a ſmall diſtri of Albania, and, 1 
* unable to contend with the ſultan, delivered as * 


the pledges of his fidelity, his four ſons, who 
were educated in the Mahometan religion, and 
trained in the exerciſe of arms. The three elder 
periſhed without reputation, though not without 
ſuſpicion of poiſon. But George Caſtriot ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage and ſtrength; 
and IAender Beg (Scanderbeg) or the lord Alex- 


* ander, attained the favour of the ſultan Amu- 
a rath. The loſs of his father's principality was 
4 5 compenſated by the command of a thouſand 
* Fu horſe, and he ſerved with honour in the wars 
yur of Europe and Aſia; whatever ſenſe he might 


entertain of his father's wrongs, whatever might 
be his ſecret inchnations towards Chriſtianity, it 
was not till the age of forty that he openly avowed 
his religious ſeatiments, and broke the chain of 


peated BY his lavery. While he commanded the van guard 
g 1 of the Tarkiſh army, he privately negociated 
. with Huniades, and amidſt the tumult of a de- 


feat occaſioned by his own deſertion, he extorted 
by his dagger from the reis effendi, or principal 
ſecretary, a patent for the government of Al- 


410 bania. With ſome bold companions, to whom 
25 he had revealed his deſign, he eſcaped from the 
ito BY bend of b 7 ins. N 
{od attle to his paternal mountains. No 
[ue ſooner had he poſſeſſed himſelf, fthe 
boi d-he poſſe imſelf, by means of th 
gle Toyal mandate, of the fortreſs of Croya, than he 


diſdained any further diſſimulation, and invited 
the Albanians, a martial race, to join the * 
ar 
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A. D. ard of religion and freedom. The Ottoman 
SV garriſons were indulged in the choice of martyr. 


toman empire, though commanded by two of the 
' greateſt and moſt enterpriſing princes. Amurath 


1467. 


the nation to their ditierent poſts. During twen. 


ies; but, aſter a fruitleſs ſiege, he was compel, 


His days; Mahomet the Second condeſcended, 
Albanian prince, and to acknowledge his inde- 


" DECLINE AND FALL or 


dom or baptiſm; and in the aſſembly of the 
eſtates of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected gene. 
ral of the Turkiſh war. Under his conduct the 
Albanians believed themſelves, and became in. 
vincible. His ſtanding militia conſiſted only of 
eight thouſand horſe and ſeven thouſand foot; 
but on the firſt approach of an enemy, the blaze 
ef the beacons ſummoned the warlike youth of 


ty-three years, he baffled the powers of the Ot- 


entered Albania at the head of his valiant janiza. 


led to retire from the walls of Croya ; and the 
difappointment contributed perhaps to ſhorten 


his lieutenants, to negociate a truce with the 


ndence ; but before his death, Scanderbeg 
eems to have been opprefſed by the irreſiſtible 
weight of 'the Turks ; his reſources were nearly 
exhauſted ; he was reduced to demand of Pius the 
Second a refuge in the eccleſiaſtical dominions, 
and he expired a fugitive at Leffus on the Vene- 
Han territory. His infant ſon was ſaved amidſt 
the deſtruction of his country; and his blood 
fill flows in the nobleſt families of Naples; a co- 
fony of the Albaneſe obtained a ſettlement in 
Calabria, and they preſerve at this day the lan- 
age and manners of their anceſtors, _ 
The paſſage of the Turks over the Boſphorus 
had expoſed the character of John Palzologus to 


diſaſtrous 


ſulpicion, and he expired four years after the 
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diſaſtrous battle of Warna; of his- ive brathers, A. D. 
Andronicus was dead, and Iſidore had embraced -r 
the monaſtic profeſſion; Conſtantine, Demetrius, 448. 
and Thomas, were the remaining princes of the 
royal family ; of theſe, the firſt and laſt were 
diſtant in the Morea; but Demetrius wes already 
poſſelſed of the adjacent territory ↄf Selyhria, 
and in the ſuburbs, at the head of a party; bis 
claim was built on the weak foundation of his 
being born after has father aſcended the throne, and 
that he was the eldeſt ſan of his reigu; his pre- 
tepfions were oppoſed by the empreſs-mother ; 
and the ſenate and ſoldiers, the: clergy. and: the 
people, were unanimous in the ſupport of Con- 
flantine. An embaſſy to elaim the protection of 
Hadrianople, reveals the weakneſs of the Greek, 
and proclaims the ſupremacy of the Turkiſh, em- 
pire. Amurath readily —.— wledged the ſupe- 
rior claims of the eldeſt ſon, and diſmiſſed the 
ambaſſador with ſplendid gifts and his gracious 
approbation. In the ſpring, Conſtantine failed. 
from the Morea, eſcaped the doubtful encounter 
of a Turkiſh ſquadron, and landed at Conſtanti- 
nople amidſt the acclamations of his ſubjects. 
To his brothers Demetrius and Thomas he reſign- 
ed the poſſe ſſion of the Morea, and endeavoured, 
9 the frail ſecurity of oaths and embraces, to 

abliſh between them a ſincere and permanent 
friendſhip; their union might have delayed, their 
diſcord invited the dangerous aid of Mahomet, 
and haſtened their final ruin. 

The firſt care of Conſtantine, after he had el 
tabkſhied his authority, was to ſeek in a conſort 
an honourable and advantageous alliance. A 
daughter of the doge of Venice had been propo- 
led, but the Byzantine nobles repreſented . in- 

NF, rior 
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A. D. ferior condition of an elective magiſtrate to an 

TL hereditary monarch; and in the diſtreſs of Con. 

n Aatitoople, the chief of that powerful republic 

was not unmindful of the affront. Phranza, the 

hiſtorian, was diſpatched to the courts of Trebi. 

zond and Georgia, and after an embaſſy of two 

years, decided in favour of a Georgian princeſs, 

whoſe father offered a portion of fifty-fix thou. 

ſand, and an annual penſion of five thouſand, 

ducats. The miniſter on his return was receiv- 

ed with confidence and friendſhip by his ſover. 

_ eign, who ratified the treaty, and diſcloſed to bis 

faithful fervant his inmoſt thoughts and deſigns; 

he complained of the arrogance of Lucas Nota- 

ras, the great admiral, who affected in public 

and private to controul his ſentiments and actions; 

he propoſed to diſpatch Phranza in the enſuing 

ſpring to engage his brothers to ſolicit the all- 

ance of the Weſt; thence he was to proceed to 

Cyprus on a particular commiſſion; and laſtly, 

the ambaſlador was to direct his courſe to Geor- 

ia, to recerve and conduct the future empreſs; 

while Conftantine meditated theſe defigns, 

Amurath was no more; Mahomet had ſucceeded 

to the Ottoman throne ; and the various negoci- 

ations of the Greek emperor were intercepted by 

a Turkiſh war, which involved his family and 
empire in final ruin. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Reign and Character of Mabomet the Second—Siege, 
Aſſault and final Conqueſt of Conſtantinople by the 
Turks—Death of Conſtantine Palzologus. : 


Manomer, during the life of bis father, | 
had twice poſſefled, and as often refigned, the 
Ottoman ſceptre; he was entruſted with the go- 


vernment of Magnefia, when he received the un- 


expected intelligence of the death of Amurath, 
and his rapid return to Hadrianople awed the 
mutinous diſpoſition of the janizanes ; the ſource 
of ſedition was quelled by an inſtant order for 
the execution of his brothers; one only, Cala- 
pin, eſcaped to Rome, was baptiſed under the 
name of Calliſtus Othomannus, and ended an ob- 
ſcure, but peaceable, life, on an eſtate in Auſtria, 
_ had been preſented him by Frederic the 
ird. 

The perſon and character of the conqueror of 
Conſtantinople attracts, and even commands our 
attention. Mahomet the Second was early edu- 
cated in, and zealouſly profeſſed, the obſervance 
of the koran; age and empire might inſenſibly 
relax his rigid obedience to the laws of the pro- 
Phet ; but fo. ſcrupulouſly were they fulfilled at 
irt by the ſon of Amurath, that as often as he 

CON 


A. D. 


1451- 
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2 D. converſed with an infidel, he purified his hands 


l 


"and face by the legal rites of ablution. Under 


the tuition of the moſt ſkilful maſters, he was 
diſtinguiſhed by his rapid progreſs in the paths 
bf knowledge; and to his native tongue were 
added the acquiſition of the Arabic, the Perſian, 


_ the Chaldean; the Latin, and the Greek lan- 
guages. Hiſtory and geography, aſtrology and 


mathematics, confeſſed the variety of his literary 
2 and his taſte for the arts was diſplayed 
y his liberal invitation, and reward, of the 
painters of Italy. His fobriety is atteſted by the 
lence of the Turkiſh annals, which accuſe, of 


the Ottoman line, only Soliman the Firſt, Selim 


the Second, and Amurath the Fourth, of the 
vice of drunkeynels ; but his thirſt of dominion 


and of conqueſt was nnbounded ; his cruelty, 


after victory, was often inſatiate; and his unn - 
taral lyſt too frequently diſhonoured the nobleſt 
of the captive youth; with an extenſive territory, 
an immenſe revenue, and an innumerable and 
well-diſcipliged army, his victorious career was 
checked by Hupiades and Scanderbeg, by the 
Rhodian knights and the Perſian king. 

The ambaſſadors of Europe and Afia ſoon ap- 
peared to congratulate the acceſſion, and ſolicit 
the friendſhip of Mahomet the Second; his lan- 


guage was that of pence and moderation. He 


ratihed with fair aſſurances and ſolemn oaths the 
treaty with the'Greeks, and aſſigned an annual 
penſion of three hundred thouſand aſpers for the 
Maintenance of an Ottoman prince who was de- 
tained at his defire at the Byzantine court; hut 


he retrenched with ſeverity the pomp of his fi- 


ther's houſehold ; and the income, which bad 
been formerly diverted to the luxury of a court, 
| | | Was 
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was. rigidly applied to the maintenance of the A. g 


army, He viſited in perſon, and accompanied 
by a formidable force, the Aſiatic provinces ; 
and, after humbling the pride, accepted the 
ſubmifſion of the ſultan of Caramania. my, 
But the attention of Mahomet was inceffantly 
fixed upon Conſtantinople ; he pronounced that 
no promiſes ought to bind the faithful againſt the 
intereſt and duty of their religion; the impru- 
dence of the Byzantine ambaſſadors afforded him 
too fair a pretence ; inſtead of endeayouring to 
eſcape his obſervation, they obtruded themſelves 
on his notice with clamorous demands for the pay- 
ment, and even the increaſe of their annual ſti- 
pend; their indiſeretion was reproved by the 
vizir, a ſecret friend to the Chriſtians, © Ye 
« fooliſh and miſerable Romans,” ſaid Call 
* we know your devices, and ye are jgnorant of 
“ your own danger] the ſcrupulous Amurath is 
* no more; his throne is occupied by a youn 
* conqueror, whom no laws can bind, and no 
© obſtacles can reſiſt ; and if you eſcape from his 
* hands, give praiſe to the divine clemency, 
* which yet delays the chaſtiſement of your fins. 
Why do you ſeek to affright us by vain and 
indirect menaces? Releaſe the Kagitive Or- 
chan, crown him ſultan of Romania; call the 
* Hungarians from beyond the Danube; arm 
4 Hiob us the nations of the Weſt; and be 
© aſſured that you will only provoke and preci- 
* pitate your own downfall ;” but the ſtern lan- 
ute of the vizir was effaced by the courteous 
peeches of Mahomet. He promiſed on his re- 
turn to Hadrianople to redreſs the grievances of 
the Greeks : but he had ſcarce paſſed the Helleſ. 
pont, before he iſſued an order to ſtop their 44 
e 0 on, 


DECLINE AND FALL Of 


A. b. fon, and reſolved to erect a ſtrong caſtle on the 
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fide of the Boſphorus, facing a fortification on 
the Aſiatic ſhore, which had been raiſed by bis 
13 On a ſpot called Aſomaton, on} 
five miles diſtant from the Greek capital, a th 

ſand maſons were directed to afſemble in the en- 
ſuing ſpring. In vain did the ambaſſadors of the 
emperor repreſent that this double fortification 
was a violation of the treaty; that it would com: 
mand the ſtreight, interrupt the trade df the na- 
tions of the Weſt, and intercept, at diſcretion, 
the ſubſiſtence of Conſtantinople. © I formno 
„ enterpriſe,” replied the perfidious ſultan, 
** againſt the city; but the empire of Conſtanti- 
*© nople is mealured by her walls. Have you 
* forgot the diſtreſs to which my father was re. 
* duced, when you formed a league with the 
* Hungarians; when they invaded our country 
** by land, and the Helleſp6nt was occupied b 
* the French gallies? Amurath was compel 

* to force the pallage of the Boſphorus ; and 
* your ſtrength was not equal to your malevo- 
15 8 I was then à child at Rad 
** the Moſlems trembled ; and for a while the 
d Infidels infulted our diſgrace. But when my 
* father had triumphed in the field of Warna, 
* he. vowed to erect a fort on the weſtern ſhore, 
*© and that vow it is my duty tb accompliſh, 
* Have ye the right, have ye the power, to 
tc controul'my actions on my own ground? For 
* that ground is my own: as far as the ſhores of 
* the Boſphorus, Aſia is inhabited by the Turks, 
* and Europe is deſerted by the Romans. Re 
turn, and inform your king, that the preſent 
Ottoman is far different from his predeceſſors; 
* that 4zs* reſolution ſurpaſs their wiſhes; — 
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e that he - performs more than they could reſolve, A P. 
Return in ſafety—but the next who delivers a 
« fimilar meſſage may expect to be flayed alive,” 
Conſtantine, after this declaration, would have 
unſheathed the ſword ; but he was diſſuaded by 
his miniſters, who adviſed him by patience to 
brand the Ottoman with the guilt of an aggreſſor, 
and to depend upon chance and-time for the ſafe. 
iy yo the city, and for the deſtruction of the boſ- 
tile fort, . 2 

On the twenty-fifth of March the appointed 
ſpot of Aſomaton was crouded with Turkiſh ar- 
tificers ; the fortreſs was built in a triangular 
form ; each angle was flanked by a ſtrong and 
maſſy tower; one on the declivity of the hill, 
two along the ſea-ſhare, A thickneſs of twenty: 
two feet was aſſigned for the walls, thirty for the N 
towers; and the whole building was covered 42% 
with a ſolid platform of lead. The Greek empe- 
ror had ſolicited a Turkiſh: guard to protect the 
fields of his ſubjects; but the orders that guard 
received, was to turn the horſes and mules of the 
camp into the paſtures of the Romans, and to de- 
fend their brethren, if moleſted by the Infidels. 

Such inſtructions could not fail to embroil the two 
nations; and ſeveral, on both fides, were ſlain in 
a tumultuous conflict, Mahomet received with 
Joy the complaints of his ſubjects; a numerous 
detachment was ſent to avenge their pretended 
injuries; the gates of Conſtantinople were ſhut, 
and all further intercourſe precluded, The em- 
peror was yet deſirous of averting the menaced 
deſtruction; he releaſed the Turkith captives, and 
expreſſed in a laſt letter the reſignation of a Chriſ- 
tian, and the fortitude of a ſoldier. Since 
neither oaths, nor treaty, nor ſubmiſhon, can 
_ * ſegure peace, purſue,” ſaid he to Mahomet, 
5 : e 


* 


- 


alone; if it ſhould pleaſe him to mollify your 


_ T he delivers the city into your hands, I fubmit 


. 


the Infidels; and his avarice had engaged him 


DECLINE AND FALL OF 
4 pour impious warfare. My truft is in God 
“ heart, I mall rejoice in the happy change: if 


& Without a murmur to bis holy will; but until 
te the judge of the earth ſhall pronounce between 
* us, it is my duty to hve and die in the defence 
ee f my people.” The ſultan's anſwer was hoſ. 
tile and decifive; his fortifications were complet. 
ed; and he demanded a tribute from the ſhips of 
every nation which paſſed within reach of his can. ' 
hon. A Venetian veſſel firſt preſumed to refuſe ; 
ſhe was ſunk by a fingle ball; the maſter and crew 
deferred their fate by entering their boats; but 
they were dragged in chains to the Porte, and on 
refuſing to profeſs the faith of Mahomet, their 
chief was impaled alive, and his companions be- 
headed. 3 RA | | 

While the ſon of Amurath confumed his wea- 
fy hours at Hadrianople, his eyes aud thoughts 
were continually directed towards the capital of 
the Greeks. The friendſhip of Calil, the grand 
vizir, for the Chriſtians, had branded him with 
the name of Gabour Ortachi, or foſter- brother of 


in a treaſonable correſpondence, which, after the 
concluſion of the war, was detected and puniſh- 
ed. In the middle of the night he was fum- 
moned to attend his royal maſter ;, he filled a cup 
full of gold, haſtened to the palace, and pre- 
fented, according to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, his 
offering of gratitude. © It is not my wiſh,” 
ſaid Mahomet, © to reſume my gifts, but rather 
te to heap and multiply them on thy head. In 
* my turn T aſk a preſent far more valuable and 
& important ;—Conſtantmople.” As ſoon as the 
Vizir had recovered from bis ſurpriſe, © * 
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« ſame God,” faid he, who has already given A. . 


« thee ſo large a portion of the Roman empire, © 


« will not deny the remnant, and the capital, 
« His providence, and thy power, affure thy 
« ſucceſs z and myſelf, with the reſt of thy faith. 
« ful ſlaves, will ſacrifice our lives and fortunes,” 
« Lala,” 2 preceptor) continued the fultan, 
* do you ſee this pillow ? all the night, in my 
te agitation, I have pulled it on one fide and the 
« other ; I have riſen from my bed, again have 
% laid down; yet ſleep has not viſited my 
* weary eyes. Beware of the gold and ſilver 
« of the Romans; in arms we are ſuperior ; 
„and with the aid of God, and the prayers ot 
te the prophet, we ſhall ſpeedily become maſters 
of Conſtantinople.” With a ſimilar ardour he 
preſſed a founder of cannon, a Dane, or Hunga- 
Han, who, almoſt ſtarved in the Greek ſervice, 
had deſerted to the Moſlems. Am I able to 
* caſt a cannon capable of throwing a ball, or 
* ſtone, of ſufficzent ſige to batter the walls of 
* Conſtantinople f? © I am not ignorant,” 
anſwered the renegado, * of their ſtrength ; but 
* were they more ſolid than thoſe of Babylon, I 


could oppoſe an engine of 9 power; the 


* poſition and management of that engine muſt 
* be left to yqur engineers,” From a foundery at 
Hadrianople, Urban produced a piece of braſs 
ordnance, the bore of which meaſured twelve 
palms, and the ſtone ball weighed above ſix hun- 
dred pounds, On the firſt experiment, a pro- 
clamation was iſſued to admoniſh the people 
againſt the effects of aſtoniſhment and fear. The 
exploſion was felt in a circuit of an hundred fur- 
longs ; the ball was driven above a mile, and on 
the ſpot where it fell, buried itſelf above a fathom. 
deep in the ground. | 
While 
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D While-the ſultan was afſiducuſſy employed i 


” hoſtile preparations," the. emperor importuned the 
: 8 of the Weſt with fruitleſs ſolicitations. 
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he Roman pontiff was hardened againſt the 
Greeks by their obſtinacy and falſehood, and if 


in their laſt exigency he yielded to the dictates of 


compathon, his ſupport was tardy and ineffectual 


- and Conſtantinople was taker before the fleets of 


Venice and Genoa had failed from their reſpee. 
tive harbours. The princes of the Greek iſlands 
and the Morea affeQed to preſerve an impolitie 
-neutrality, and the Genoeſe of Galata were de. 
ceived by the ſultan with the hope, that their co 
lony might furvive the fall of the empire. A 
crowd of timid plebeians fled the devoted city, 


And the fears of the vulgar were n 
ic 


1453. 


the example of the noble; that wealth wh 
might have defended the freedom and religion of 


Conſtantinople, was cautiouſly ſecreted by its 
-Owners ;. and the inconſiderate avarice of the 


_ Greeks denied to the entreaties of their prince, 


the treaſures they were ſoon compelled to yield 
10 the menaces of their enemies: Yet Conſtan- 
tine, indigent and deſerted, ſhrunk not from the 
approaching peril; and if his ſtrength was in. 
adequate to the conteſt; his mind, at leaſt, was 
Equal to the danger. | 

Eatly in the ſpring, the towns and villages 
v hich yet acknowledged the juriſdiction of the 
Greeks, were overwhelmed by a torrent of 
Turks. Ae inhabitants of Selybria alone had 
fortitude enough to hazard a reſiſtance, and 
While they were preſſed by land, they boldly 


launched their boats, pillaged the oppoſite ſhore 


of Cyzicus, and fold their captives in the public 


market; but they yielded on the approach df 


Mahomet; 
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Mahomet ; and the Turkiſh ſultan pitched his A. D. 


ſtandard before the gate of St. Romanus, and, on 

the fixth of April, inveſted Conftantinople with 

two hundred and fifty-eight thoufand men. 
The motley crew of mechanics and prieſts, 


of women, and of men inferior to women in 


courage, which ſtill inhabited Conſtantinople, 
might amount to one hundred thouſand; but on 
a diligent ſurvey only four thouſand nine hundred 
and ſeventy citizens were to be found able and 
willing to bear arms, and worthy of the name of 
Romans. Theſe were reinforced by two thouſand 


ſtrangers, under the command of John Juſtiniani, 
a noble Genoeſe, whole hopes of victory were 


animated by the promiſed recompenſe of the iſle 
of Lemnos. A ſtrong chain was drawn acroſs 
the mouth of the harbour. The Chriſtian ſhips, 
which ſucceſſively arrived, were detained for the 
public ſervice ; and a city, which extended thir- 


teen or fixteen miles, was defended by ſeven or 


eight thouſand ſoldiers, againft the united power 
of the Ottoman empire. | 

The diſtreſs of Conſtantine revived the idea of 
an union with the Latins, which had been re- 


\ nounced before the death of his brother John 


Palzologus. His ambaſſadors were inſtructed to 
declare that temporal aid would'be followed by 
ſpiritual obedience. Six months before the final 
capture of Conſtantinople, cardinal Iſidore was 
diſpatched by pope Nicolas the Fifth with a reti- 
nue of prieſts and foldiers ; in the church of St. 
Sophia, the two nations joined in the commu- 


non of ſacrifice and prayer; but the Greeks be- D 
eld with horror this religious union; the church 


which had been polluted by the miniſtry of a La- 
tin prieſt was inſtantly deſerted”; the frantic peo- 
Vol. II. 69 53 
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abjured all eompunzon.with the preſent or @ 


— ture alſociates of the Latins, and Lucas Notare 


the great duke, was. heard to declare that he had 
=. behold m Conſtantinople the turban of 
Mahomet, than the Pope's tiara, or 2 Cardinal's 
Har. 
© In the beginning of the fiege, the Greeks had 
boldly {allied from the walls, but prudence ſoon 
| Luggeſted to them to huſband their ſcanty forces 
Yet the volunteers, inſpired by their heroic em. 
peror, diſplayed the virtue and courage of an. 
cient Romans, and the auxiliaries maintained 
7 martial reputation which bad been acquiral 
the Warriors of the Weſt. The Turkiſh ar- 
leg was luperĩor to that of the Chriſtians; 
their Hock of gunpowder daily diminiſhed, 2 
they feared to plant on the walls their hea 
' Don, leſt the aged ſtructure ſhould be overt a_ 
by: the explokon. The Moſlems had already 
puſhed zhear approaches do the djtch; art 
temps during day to hll che enormous chaſm, were 
froftrared by che nightly rol of the Chriſtiam; 
the kill of the miners 4.4 i by the rocky 
Alz but a wooden wet was Luecelsfully advanc- 
ediowards the walls. It was protected by a three. 
od covering of bull's hides ; inceflant vollies 
were BED fired from the loopholes ; - and the 
height of it enabled rhe befiegers io combat hand 
to hand with the befieged on the rampart. 1 
rer of St. — was Owenbyn; and 
kay te Tuns were repulſed at 1 we If 
they hoped in the morning io renew the 
deriſm e advantage; but at dawn of of dy 
= ſultan beheld with aſtoniſhment the prrſavet- 
ig valeur and labgurs of the beſieged ; 21 
> darkneſs had bern improved 1 wy 
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activity by the emperor and Juſtimani; and A. P. 
by the return of light, the wooden turret was re. VL 
duced to aſhes,” the ditch cleared and reſtored, 
and the tower of St. Romanus again ftrong and 
entire. ry ee oper, 
On the firſt apprehenfion of 'a fiege, Conſtan- 
tine had negociated, in the iſſes of the Archipe- 
lago, the Morea, and Sicily, the moſt indiſpen- 
ible ſupplies; five ſhips, one of which bore the 
imperial flag, and the four others that of Genoa, 
failed from the harbour of Chios for the ſervice of 
the capital. They paſſed with a ſtrong and fa- 
vourable gale through' the Helleſpont and the 
Propontis; but the city was already inveſted by 
ſea and land, and the Turkiſh fleet, in the form 
of a creſcent, "ſtretched from thore to ſhore, at 
the entrance of the Boſphorus. The five Chriſ- 
tian ſhips continued their courſe with cheerful 
ſhouts, agatnſt a hoſtile force of three hundred 
veſſels; the rampart; the camp, the coaſts of 
Europe and Aﬀra, were cronded with innumera- 
ble ſpectators, Who anxiouſly awaited the event 
of this momentous ſuccout. But the fleet of the 
Moſlems, except eighteen” gallies of fome force, 
conſiſted of open boats, their failors were auk- 
ward, and the Janĩzaries trembled on an element 
to which they had never been accuſtomed. The 
Chriſtian ſquaUrot!was manned” by the veterans 
of Italy and Greece, long practiſed in che arts 
5 AK and perils of the ſea; their weight ſcattered the 
It, 0 obſtacles that” impeded their paffage; their artil- 
lery ſwept the waters; and their liquid fire was 
of day I poured on the heads'of their adverfaries. In two 
lauer, BY different attacks the Turks were repulſed with 
; eac bes; the voice and preſence of Mahomet on the 
| will beach urged them to a third attempt; the paf. 
ac CG g 2 Aons 
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A. D, ſions of his ſoul, the geſtures of his body, 
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—v— ſeemed to imitate the actions of the combatants ; 


tian youths were inhumanly maſſacred by tbe 


and with a fearleſs and impotent effort the haugh- 
ty Muſſulman ſpurred his horſe into the ſea; but 
he was compelled to behold the reiterated defeats 
of his ſubjects; the fleet of the Moflems fled in 
diſorder to the ſhores of Aſia and Europe, while 


the Chriſtian ſquadron ſteered triumphant along 


the Boſphorus, and ſecurely anchored within the 
chain of the harbour. 


As long as the ſea was open to the Greeks, the 


reduction of the city appeared to be hopeleſs. 


The genius of Mahomet conceived the bold de- 
ſign of tranſporting his lighter veſſels by land, 
—— ten miles, from the Boſphorus to the 
higher part of the harbour. The Genoeſe of 
Galata, who might have impeded the paſlage, 
ſtill flattered themſelves with the idea of averting 


their deſtruction by ſubmiſſion. A level way 


was covered by ſtrong and ſolid planks, and 
theſe were rendered more ſlippe the fat of 
ſheep and oxen. Fourſcore light gallies and 
brigantines were ſucceſſively arranged upon rol- 
lers, and drawn forward by the power of men 
and pullies : In one night they accompliſhed this 
novel voyage, and were launched from the de- 
clivity into the ſhallow waters of the harbour, far 


above the moleſtation of the deeper veſſels of the 


Greeks. As ſoon as Mahomet had occupied the 


upper harbour, he conſtrued, in the narroweſt 


art, a mole of fifty cubits in breadth, and one 
undred in length, and mounted on it one of 


his largeſt cannon; in an attempt to deſtroy the 


unfiniſhed works, the foremoſt galliots of the 
Greeks were ſunk or taken; forty gallant Ch 


com- 
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command of the ſultan, and Conftantine could. A. D. 


only avenge their fate by expoſing from the 


walls the heads of two hundred and fixty Muſ- 


ſulmen. 


A ſiege of forty days proclaimed the approach- 


g ruin of Conſtantinople ; the . breaches were 
increaſed, the garriſon was diminiſhed, and the 
rempant of Chriſtian ſtrength was impaired 
diſcord. The Genoeſe and Venetian auxiliaries 
aſſerted the pre-eminence of their reſpective ſer- 
vice; and Juſtiniani and Lucas Notaras mutually 
accuſed each other of cowardice and treachery. 
The twenty-ninth of May was fixed by the ſultan, 
and was ſanctioned by his favourite ſcience of 
aſtrology, for the fatal and final affault, The 
derviſhes proclaimed to thoſe who ſhould fall in 
the holy enterpriſe immortal h amidſt the 
rivers and gardens of paradiſe, and in the em- 
braces of the black-eyed virgins. The ſultan 
promiſed the temporal incentive of double pay. 
* The city and the buildings,” ſaid Mahomet, 
are mine: but I refign to your valour the cap- 
tives and the ſpoil, the treaſures of gold and 
beauty: be rich and be happy. any are 
the provinces, of my empire; the intrepid 
“ ſoldier who firſt aſcends the walls of Conſtan- 
* tinople, ſhall. be rewarded with the govern- 
ment of the; faireſt and moſt wealthy; and m 
1 e ſhall accumulate his honours and his 
* fortunes above the meaſure of his own hopes.” 
Such potent motives diffuſed among the Turks 
a general ardour, and the camp reſounded 
with the ſhouts of God is God! there is 
* but one God, and Mahomet is the apoſtle 
60 of God * ö f 
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A D. The minds of the Chriſtians were agitated with 
far different paſſions; deſpair and fear by turns 


occupied their boſoms; the nobleſt of the youths 


'were ſummoned by Palzologus to the imperial 


palace, and he: vainly attempted to infuſe into 
their minds the hope. to which he himſelf was a 
ſtranger. Yet this band of warriors was animated 
by the example of their prince; with a few 
faithful companions, the emperor entered the 
dome of St. Sophia, and deyoutly received the 
ſacrament of the holy communion; he ſolicited 
the pardon of thoſe — he might have injured; 


and after a few moments repoſe in the palace, 


he mounted his horſe to viſit the guards, and 


explore the motions of the enemy. | 


The foremoſt ranks of the Moſlems conſiſted 


of a various crowd, without order or diſcipline, 
but inflamed with the ſpirit. of enthuſiaſm; the 
Greeks were fatigued with the inceſſant ſlaugh- 
ter, and the ditch was filled with the innumera- 
ble bodies of the aſſailants. To theſe ſucceeded 
the more regular troops of Anatolia and Roma- 
nia, led on by. their reſpective baſhaws ; but the 
Chriſtians fil maintained their ſuperiority ; and 
the voice of the emperor was heard exhorting his 


- companions and ſubjects by a laſt effort to atchieve 


the deliverance: of their country; but in the mo- 
ment of laſſitude, the janizaries roſe freſh and 
vigorous, and poured. the fury of their arms on 
their faint and feeble opponents. The tide of 
battle was impelled by the ſultan himſelf, who 
on horſeback, with. an iron mace in his hand, 
reproved the tardy, and applauded the ardent. 
A bullet or arrow had pierced the gauntlet, of 
John ſuſtiniani, and the wounded chief withdrew 


from his Ration. His retreat was perceived "4 
t he 
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the emperor : © Your- wound,“ exclaimed. Pa- A. D. 
Izologus, is ſlight; the danger is .prefling ; w-yous 


« your prelence is neceſſary ; and whither will 
you retire! © I will retire,” ſaid the trem- 
bling Genoeſe, © by the ſame road which God 
« has opened to the Turks.” At theſe words he 
paſſed through a breach of the inner walls, and 
ſacrificed his honour to preſerve at Galata a few 
hours of life, embittered by his own reflections, 
and the reproach of the public. TIE 
His example was imitated by the greateſt part 
of the Latin auxiliaries; and the defence became 
every moment more flack, and the aſſault more 
vigorous. Haſſan, the jamzary, was the firſt 
who mounted the walls, and deſerved the reward 
of the ſultan. A crowd. of Turks impetuouſſy 
ſucceeded; and the Greeks driven from the ram 
part were overwhelmed by increaſing multitudes. 
The remnant of the nobles ſtill fought round the 
perſona of the emperor ; his mournful exclama- 
tion was heard, Cannot there be found a 
« Chriſtian to cut off my head!“ His laſt fear 
was that of falling. alive into the hands of the 
inhdels. He had before prudently caſt away the 
purple; in the confuſion of the attack, he fell by 
an unknown hand; his body was buried under a 
monument of ſlain, and was diſcovered by the 
golden eagles embroidered. on his ſhoes. With 
his life, reſiſtance expired; the Turks poured in 
on every fide ; the walls which had defied the 
Goths, which had reſiſted the united force of 
the Avars and the Perſians, now yielded to the 
luperior enthuſiaſm of the Moſlems; and the 
race of Othman, the diſeiples of Miahomet, eſta- 
bliſhed their government and their religion - 
" 
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A. D. the palace and the churches which had been 
Io founded by Conſtantine. 


BY the capture of Conftantinople, and the 
death of the laſt of the Czfars, the Roman em- 
pire might be conſidered as extinguiſhed. The 
deſpots of the Morea, Demetrius and Thomas, 
the two ſurviving brothers of Palzologus, de- 
ſcended from their tottering thrones, refigned 
their ſceptres to the Turkiſh conqueror, and 
ſubmitted to acknowledge his clemency and ſlum- 
ber through lifè in a ſtate of ſervile dependence. 
The lofty genius of Mahomet aſpired to the con- 
queſt of Italy; but his dreams of dominion were 

ili pated by the ſummons of death, and ancient 
Rome was probably preſerved, by his ſeaſonable 
fate, from the menaced yoke of the Moſlem vic 
tOTrS» | | 
Pope Sixtus had already prepared to abandon 
the venerable city; he was ſaved from a diſgrace- 
ful flight beyond the Alps by the welcome intel- 
ligence that Mahomet the Second was no more. 
The authority of the Roman pontiffs was ſoon 
confirmed by habit and opinion ; but the ſeat of 
their government had equally ſuffered from the 
hoſtile enterpriſes of the chriſtians and barba- 
rians, and time and nature had mutually con- 
ſpired againſt the ancient miſtreſs of the Roman 
world. In the fourteenth century her temples 
were proſtrate, her columns broken, her ſtatues 
overthrown ; the lofty capitol, the ſeat of heroes 
and of demi-gods was overgrown by vines and 
brambles; 
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brambleg ; and the Forum, where the Roman A. D. 
people enacted their laws and elected their magif. 


trates, was allotted to the purpoſes of vegetation, 
or portioned into ſties, and polluted by the moſt 
filthy of the animal creation. In the fifteenth and 
ſixteenth centuries the revenues and attention of 
Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, and Sixtus 
the Fifth, were directed to revive and emulate the 
labours of antiquity: The fallen columns were 
once more erected ; three of the eleven aqueducts 
were carefully explored and repaired, and new 
temples and palaces were decorated by the pencil 
of Raphael, and the chiſſel of Michael Angelo, 
Even after the lapſe of ſo many revolving centu- 
ries, Rome ftill attracts the preſence and com- 
mands the admiration of the learned and cu- 
rious traveller; he views with rapture the glow. 
ing figures of the ſculptor and the painter, he 
gazes with aſtoniſhment on the ſtupendous works 
of ancient magnificence, and traces with devout 


veneration the footſteps of heroes and of conſuls, 


